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AND THE MAKING THEREOF 
What James Lyle said 100 years ago 


stands true to-day 


James Lyle and Company, Ltd., 23a Savile Row, W.1, who in 1811 opened the 
tirst all-coffee warehouse in London, and for more than a hundred years carried 
on business in Old Bond Street, reproduce herewith their advertisement from 
the “ Morning Chronicle ” of February 10, 1825 :— 


The public will be convinced of the great 


HE Public is! respectfully informed that 
superiority in this article at this warehouse by com- 


this Warehouse for the Sale of Coffee was 


established in the year 1811 with the sole 

object of introducing Genuine Coffee to 
public use at such prices as would enable individuals 
of every rank to supply themselves at the least possible 
expense, consistent with a reasonable profit to the 
planter and to the dealers. 


The very great sale at this warehouse of itself 
proves that nothing more was required than to 
place coffee, genuine and at a fair price, before the 
public to create that taste for it which daily be- 


paring its freshness and fragrance with that which 
they have from shops where the demand is small . . . . 


Observations on Making Liquid Coffee 


It is observed by foreigners and persons who 
have visited the Continent that the Liquid Coffee 
prepared in France is much superior to that which 
is made in this country. This difference cannot 
proceed from the berry, for the finest coffee that 
grows is to be had in London ; it must therefore 
proceed from the mode in which it is made. 





comes more prevalent so as to have obtained for it a 
decided preference in domestic economy over most 


S Liquid coflee, upon the Continent, is made with 
other warm beverages of daily use. 


the care and generous expense that is bestowed upon a 
luxury or a refreshment of the first importance. In 
this country . . . the most rigid economy with regard 
to the powder is observed and hence the thin, weak, 


unflavourous taste so muchcom- 
— 


plained of. . 
The House of Lyle in 1930 stands by what was written by the House of Lyle in 1825. The 
list of their royal and illustrious patrons for over a century reads like a page of history—a 
guarantee of upright service and high quality. ‘To-day their appeal is universal. Coffee of 
choice flavour and delicious aroma is now within the reach of all. 


Coffee, if kept long after it has been roasted, not 
only loses its aromatic flavour if exposed to the 
atmosphere but imbibes an acid that renders it 
extremely bitter and disagrecable. 


To have coffee in perfection it must be fresh 
roasted; from the great demand at this estab- 
lishment it is of necessity supplied fresh roasted hot 
from the cylinder every day. 


All the ingredients used in 
making coffee should be of the 
finest quality. 





James Lyle and Co. specially recommend their Celebrated per 
“CLUB BLEND.” Itis fragrant, choice, and moderately priced 9/ | 0 Ib. 
“HIS MAJESTY’S BLEND” very special 3/6 og 
Please state with order whether Whole or Ground. 
James Lyle and Co. have many noted blends of Tea. ‘Try their FINEST 
BLEND OF SOUCHONG prepared from the recipe of the late Sir 
Andrew Clark and supplied to the Royal College of Physicians, 4/4 per lb. 
Write for complete list of Lyle’s blends of coffee and tea. 


JAMES LYLE 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 


Q3a Savile Row, London, W.!I 


Established 1811 
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THE MAGIC DROP 


XPE 


(REG. TRADE MARK} 





LET IT CHARM AWAY YOUR 
COLD 


Put a drop of “ Vapex” on your 
handkerchief. Breathe the germ- 
killing vapour . . Notice how it 
becomes stronger "and stronger as 
you inhale. It acts like a charm, 
clearing the head, liberating the pas- 
sages of nose and throat, destroying 
the infection which is the real cause 
of the cold. - Breathe ever-increasing 
relief with each breath you take. 


NEGLECTED COLDS ARE 
DANGEROUS 
Never neglect a cold. It is always 


dangerous. Colds are caused by in- 
fections of the nose and throat, which 
may spread rapidly and grip the whole 
system. A single germ, neglected, 
may become many million by this 
time to-morrow. Deal with your 
cold immediately the first symptoms 
appear—before the infection becomes 
dangerous. 


‘~é 
HOW ‘‘VAPEX’’ ACTS 


Use ‘‘ Vapex” at once. It pene- 
trates all the complicated passages 
beyond the reach of any liquid 
medicine. It kills the germs and acts 
like a gentle stimulant to the whole 
respiratory system. You can literally 
feel it charming away your cold by 
this swift, safe, effective and most 
convenient method. 
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A TIME TO GIVE 


Christmas-time is giving time. 


It reminds us of the most precious Gift the world 
has ever received. “God so loved 
that He gave.” 


At this period we learn afresh that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. 


May we offer suggestions ? 


See to it that every member of your family 
possesses a Bible. There is no better gift. 


Think of the many millions in other lands who 
await the coming of the Book. Translations of 
it are multiplying. A large majority of the 
human race may now have at least part of Holy 
Writ in the mother-tongue. Let the Bible 
Society be your Santa Claus this Christmas to 
carry some copies for you to people who have 
never received them. 


It is the Book that sets forth the principles upon 
which the peace and happiness of the world are 
to be based. 


Send your gifts by way of the 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 




















DECEMBER. 


So, the year’s done with! 
Now snow falls around me, 
Quenching June’s fever—— 
(Love me for ever!) 
—BROWNING. 


Another year that has slipped by, almost un- 
noticed. One year, two years, three, four. . . 
three score years and ten. Another lifetime 
that has moved imperceptibly and inexorably 
from the fever of youth to the frosts and snows 
of age. 

These thoughts rise in our minds as we read 
Browning's lines. But the poem strikes no chord 
of sadness. Its dominant note is “* Love me for 
ever.” What is life for but to be lived? Of 
what use time if not to pass? What better 
epitome to life than love that has endured to 
the end ? 


There is no richer, finer, and more enduring love 
than that which inspires us to provide for our 
dear ones. There is no provision so good as an 
assurance policy, and there is no finer assurance 
company than the Standard. 


Write to-day for Prospectus ‘* A.C.13.” 


ae SEND EE 


LONDON DUBLIN 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. ec4 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
ISaPALL MALL sw, 


HEAD OFFICE - 3 GEORGE STREET Ss 
EDINBURGH 


ESTABLISHED 
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THE GRAFTON GALLERIES. 





Opening Sale, Monday, 
December 8th 





On View Friday and Saturday prior. 


Hurcombs of Piccadilly, having purchased the lease 
of the above, will hold—when not otherwise engaged— 
periodical Auction Sales of Antique Furniture, Paintings, 
Engravings, Books, Manuscripts, China, Glass, ete. 
Weekly Sales of Jewels and Silver at Calder House. 


Owners having property to dispose of are advised to 
include same in one of these sales, as it is a well-known 
fact that better prices are realised under the hammer 
than can be obtained by private treaty or cash-over-the- 
counter offers. On the other hand, strange though it 
may seem, the auction room is the cheapest place to buy, 
simply because it is a case of one person buying what 
another wishes to sell, thereby cutting out all intermediate 
profits. 


Visitors to London are cordially invited to look round 
the Grafton Galleries at any time as a matter of interest. 
All communications should be addressed to :— 


HURCOMBS, PICCADILLY, W.1 


(Entrance 1 Dover Street) 
*PHONE : GERRARD 5971-4. 








UP - TO - DATE fe: 
SHIRTS FOR 


MODERN 








PYJAMAS & SOFT COLLARS 


HEER comfort, style, and good wear reward every purchase 

of ‘“*LUVISCA ” Shirts, Soft Collars and Pyjamas. 
SOLD BY LEADING HOSIERS, OUTFITTERS and STORES. 
Look for aah If any difficulty, write COURTAULDS 
~~~ LTD. (Dept. 58M),- 16 St. Martin’s-le 


Tab: nearest retailer, and descriptive literature. 
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PETER — 
ROBINSON 


Winter Golf. 


Jerkin of fine Egyptian Cotton 
Gabardine (proofed), 37/6. 
Similar Jerkin, self-lined through- 
out; 100 per cent. weatherproof. 

52/6. 


In tan Suéde. 


55/-, 63/-, 75/-. 












In tan Persian, with 
lightning fastener. 


4 gns. 


In brown Ripul 
Suede, 5 gns. 


Plus 


Fours. 
From 30/-. 


Grey Flannel 
Trousers. 
Light, medium 


and dark shades. 


21/-, 25/6, 32/6 


Catalogue of men’s 
clothes sent on | 
request. 





Peter Robinson, Ltd. Oxford Street. W.1. 
Telephone Number: MUSEUM 7700, 
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PLAYERS 


NAVY MIXTURE or 
NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


In the calm contemplaticn of a 
pipe of good new 
hopes are born and life’s little 
problems are viewed in their true 


tobacco 


perspective. 


1/0? 


PER OUNCE 








N.C.T.2 








| ABLE WATER, 
BISCUITS 


The Perfect Biscuit to eat with cheese 















FIGURES p- 
OF ASSURANCE... A.M.P. 


By careful and prudent administration, more 
than £42,000,000 has been made for the benefit 
of the Policy Holders of the A.M.P. since its 
foundation in 1849. And this, after providing 
for all expenses of management, commission, 


taxes, etc. The Assets of the A.M.P. are 
£78,000,000 and Annual Income £11,500,000, 
As befits the largest British Mutual Life 


Office, Premiums are low, Bonuses high; Con- 
ditions Liberal and Policies world-wide. : 

Have you a Policy in the A.M.P.? If not a 
Post Card to the Manager will have immediate 


attention. 
MUTUAL 
AUSTRALIAN | .A885 500 | PROVIDENT 
*fondes, wera, SOCIETY enue 





D. E. Walker, Manager for the United Kingdom, 




















NO DEARER 
THAN 
ORDINARY 
PETROL! 





Try it—zt’s marvellous! 











McC 47 


FOLLOW THE SUN 


CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR 
TOURS to 


SOUTH AFRICA 


By Mail Vessels from Southampton: 
Dec. 19, 1930. Jan. 2 & 30, 1931. ; 
REDUCED RETURN FARES TO 
CAPETOWN: £90 Ist class; £60 
2nd class; £30 3rd class. 


Fares to other S, African Ports on application. 
Write to: 




















The Head Office West End 

3, Fenchurch Agency: 125 

St., London, Pall Mall, 
#:C. 3. 5.7. 1. 








MADE ONLY BY CARR'S OF CARLISLE, 
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PRESEXTATION, EDITIONS 


OF 
BOOKS FOR SPORTSMEN 
PLDELREPEESEEPELAEPEY 


AN ANGLER’S ANTHOLOGY 


By A. B. Austin 
Illustrated from Dry Points 
By Norman Wilkinson 
Limited Edition (100 copies). Price Five Guineas. 
| An original Dry Point is presented with each copy. | 


Pebete restos 








FORRARD—ON ! 


By Rancher 
Pencil Drawings 
By Lionel Edwards 
Limited Edition (200), Three Guineas. 


THE 
PASSING SEASONS 
By Crascredo 
Depicted in 18 Colour Plates 
By Lionel Edwards 
Limited Edition (150), Ten Guineas. 


FOXIANA 
By Isaac Bell, M.F.H., 
Plates by G. D. Armour 
Limited Edition (150), Five Guineas. 


HILDEBRAND 


By John Thorburn 
Illustrated by The Wag 


Presentation Edition, Two Guineas. 








GOOD GUN DOGS 
By Capt. H. F. H. Hardy 
Dry Points 
By G. Vernon Stokes, R.B.A. 


Limited Edition (200), including an original 
Dry Point, Five Guineas. 


WILDFOWL 
AND WADERS 


By Hugh Pollard 
Depicted in 16 Colour 
and 48 Half-tone plates 
By Frank Southgate 
Limited Edition (950), Three Guineas. 


tetdtttttete 


MY SCOTTISH SKETCH BOOK 


By Lionel Edwards 
Limited Edition (250), Four Guineas. 
PEGE EEE ESE 


HUMOUR in the 
HUNTING FIELD 


By G. D. Armour 
20 Full Colour Plates 
Limited Edition (100), Ten Guineas. 


BRONCHO 
By Richard Ball 


Drawings by G. D. Armour 
Presentation Edition, Two Guineas. 





EEE PEE TEST 


N.B.— Ordinary Editions of these books are also available. 


Illustrated Prospectuses from any Bookseller or from 


COUNTRY LIFE LTD., 20 TAVISTOCK ST.,. W.C.2 
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“A PIPE OF KINDNESS YET” 


The man who comes to “Classic” comes to stay. For this 
fine, even-burning tobacco does him many little kindnesses 


that other tobaccos have taught him not to expect. It gives 
him so much that he always wanted but never got : satisfying 
flavour, and an even coolness down to the last puff. Such is 


“Classic” —giving with a good grace ; and taking neither 
toll of tongue nor temper. 


A proportion of the advertising appropriation has been set aside to give 
all Classic Curly Cut smokers a bonus. Particulars in every packet 


CLASSIC 


CURLY CUT TOBACCO 


2-OZ. TINS 1/8 : I-LB. JARS 13/4 (NO CHARGE FOR JAR). 
Cohen, Weenen & Co., Ltd. 
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“The Magic of Islam” 


ANORTHAGS ve ) 
AFRICAN 
be MOTOR. iy,’ 
TOURS wa K 


\ Verdure and blossom . Peak and 
chasm .. . Mosque and ‘minaret . 
Ghostly ruins and teeming bazaars 

Golden sands and glittering 
















seguias . . . Princely palaces and 
mud cities Sunset and the 
Muezzin. 





A magnificent tour in the land of 
the stork, the scarlet ibis and_ the 
golden date—the land of blood-red 
dawn, gorgeous sunset, and peerless 
translucent night. 


ALGERIA—TUNISIA—MOROCCO 
THE SAHARA 

B t to see the Sahara’s greatest wonders, 
u you must get to the South. 

Private tours by Modéle de luxe _5-seater 

landaulets. Arrange the route and details your- 

self, but let us assist with expert advice. 

Tours for separate bookings by 14-seater Saloon 

Coaches running to scheduled itineraries. 125 

tours to choose from. 

















Forty-four of the famous “ Transatlantique ” 
hotels erected especially for these tours. A 
fleet of six-wheeled “ Desert Cars,” 

Write for Booklet. 

FRENCH LINE 
Compagnie Générale 
TRANSATLANTIQUE LD. 

20 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1. 
























THE BEST 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


WILL BE FOUND AT 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 





Country readers are specially requested to 
write for our thirty-two page Catalogue, 
which contains a carefully selected list of the 


books most suitable for Christmas presents. 





We pay carriage on all orders of £2 and 
upwards 


and 


We deliver free by our motors in most 
districts within a 20-mile radius. 


Write for the Christmas Catalogue. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


42 WIGMORE ST., CAVENDISH SQUARE, W.1 
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THE ® URIDA MITT 


TRADE MAI 





Leaves the fingers and grip free, but keeps 
the hands and wrists warm and supple. 

FOR SHOOTING, FISHING, GOLF, WINTER 
TENNIS, GARDENING & OUTDOOR USE INT 
COLD WEATHER. 

“The freedom and grip of a bare hand with the cosy 

warmth of a fur glove.” 
Stocked by leading Stores and Outfitters. 
In case of difficulty in obtaining the Mitts, a 
post card to the Manufacturers will bring the 
name of nearest Suppliers. 


DERWENT MILLS LIMITED 
MATLOCK 
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News of the Week 


The Dominions and the King 
HE appointment of Sir Isaac Isaacs as Governor- 
General of Australia is the firstfruits of the new 
Constitutional practice of the Empire. Australia now 
has an absolute right to choose her Governor-General 
without reference to British Ministers. This right was 
formally implied in the issue of the announcement, not 
by the British Government, but by Australia House, 
after the King had consulted with Mr. Scullin, the 
Prime Minister of Australia. It may be said that the 
change is less real than appears, because for a very 
long time no British Government has dreamed of pro- 
posing anyone for the Governor-Generalship of a 
Dominion without obtaining the consent of that 
Dominion. This, however, is not the most important 
point. His Majesty, now acting directly on the advice 
of the Dominions, comes into a much closer contact 
with them. It must be remembered that the Governor- 
General under the new theory is shorn of such few 
political or nominal functions as remained to him and 








becomes the personal representative of. the King. It 
is more important than ever therefore that the King’s 
approval of an appointment should be. obtained in a 
very thorough way. 

* * * * 

An agreement on an appointment. which will 
satisfactorily meet the rightful claim of His Majesty to 
be represented to his own liking and the rightful claim 
of the Dominion Ministers to have a Governor-General 
who will be respected and trusted as such a high official 
ought to be, must in the main be the responsibility of 
the Dominion concerned. For the King, of course, will 
not break down the slowly but firmly evolved tradition 
that he “‘ acts upon the advice of his Ministers.” The 
only thing which gives us a momentary doubt in the 
present case—and this refers only to a matter of form— 
is that Mr. Scullin mentioned his intention of appointing 
Sir Isaac Isaacs before he left Australia for the Imperial 
Conference and before he could have had any opportunity 
of consulting the King. The whole subject is one upon 


which the Dominion Prime Ministers—all of them 
notoriously intent upon holding the _ British 
Commonwealth together—might ponder carefully. 


Obviously the Crown is the one solid remaining link 
between the Sister-States of the Empire and Great 
Britain. It has therefore become a uniquely precious 


emblem. 
* * x x 


One of the primary questions for the Dominions, we 
should think, is whether in most circumstances it is 
better for them to have a Governor-General who has the 
detachment of an intelligent stranger or one from among 
themselves whose career has necessarily associated him 
with some local interests. We suggested the other day 
that there might be a kind of general-post among 
Governors-General. A distinguished public man in any 
Dominion might be invited to become a Governor- 
General of any other Dominion. Such a scheme would 
constantly ensure inter-Dominion friendship and mutual 
understanding. The only interest of the people of Great 
Britain—and it would be an impertinence for anyone 
here to go further than this—is that the new Imperial 
structure shall not develop fissures and weakness. 

* * * * 
General Hertzog 

Although the new Imperial Constitution is on trial— 

and trial cannot be wholly exempt from error—all the 


signs are good. Consider one of these signs. When 
General Hertzog, the Prime Minister of the South 


African Union, came to the Imperial Conference, he said 
plainly that he had the utmost difficulty in satisfying 
some of his most powerful critics who demanded that 
Dominion independence should be clinched by a direct 
statement from the Imperial Conference that every 
Dominion had the right to secede. He added that 
he could not contemplate returning to South Africa 
until that was admitted. Contrast with his doubts then 
the confidence with which he addressed a Nationalist 
women’s meeting at Bloemfontein on December 2nd. 
He said that apart from Preferential Tariffs the Dominions 
had not asked for a single thing which they did not get. 
Not only did they get everything, but everything was 
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granted readily. South Africa had reached ‘“ manhood’s 
estate.” On Wednesday he spoke even more firmly in 
denouncing the whole Republican movement. 

* * * * 


The Career of Sir Isaac Isaacs 

An Australian correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian says that the career of Sir Isaac Isaacs bears 
some resemblance to that of Abraham Lincoln. Bred 
in the country he went to Melbourne to seek his fortune 
as a lawyer. Every day he wrote, telephoned or tele- 
graphed to his mother, to whom he ascribes his success, 
When he was a child she instilled in him a love for the 
Old Testament, Shakespeare, Milton and Byron. Sir 
Isaac is now seventy-five years old. He took his part in 
politics in both State and Federal Houses, and became a 
Federal Minister. He was a member of the Convention 
which framed the Commonwealth Constitution. In 1905 
he became a Judge of the High Court. Last year he was 
appointed Chief Justice. His is a record to inspire respect. 


* * 2k * 


Burma and Federation 

On Monday the Round Table Conference took its first 
important decision. The urgent demand of the Burmese 
delegates for the separation of their Province from any 
future Indian Federation was met at once. After the 
recommendation of the Simon Report and the sympathy 
which Mr. U Ba Pe and his friends have aroused 
among all who are taking part in the Conference, the 
result was a foregone conclusion. A sub-committee 
is considering ways and means of separation, and 
there need be no long delay before a special Con- 
ference meets to work out a Burmese Constitution. 
There will be, as the Maharajah of Alwar suggested, a 
friendly rivalry as to whether India or Burma will attain 
Dominion status first. Several Committees of investiga- 
tion are at work on the subjects defined by Lord Sankey, 
the first and most important of which is the nature of 
the coming Indian Federation. 

* * * * 

The Draft Disarmament Convention 

The Preparatory Disarmament Commission has pro- 
ceeded on its way without waiting to consider the 
possible psychological effect of certain decisions, and, 
when we write, the reading of the final draft Convention 
has begun. Although we regret a document which 
gives a pretext for Count Bernstorff’s taunt that it includes 
“nothing on limitation of land armaments except the 
heading of a chapter,” we must welcome unreservedly 
the proposal for a Permanent Disarmament Commission 
to watch over the execution of the Convention when 
it comes into force. This Commission would not consist 
of Government delegates, but of independent experts 
appointed by Governments to fill much the same réle 
as members of the Permanent Mandates Commission. 
A definite procedure with regard to complaints or disputes 
has been worked out by a sub-committee. 

* * * * 


The South African Appointment 

A statement made by General Hertzog on his return 
to Cape Town throws a good deal of light on the appoint- 
ment of Sir Herbert Stanley as High Commissioner for 
Native Territories. He admitted that he would have 
preferred that the Governor-General should continue 
to discharge the functions of High Commissioner. It 
is evident, therefore, that the Imperial Government, 
being unable to associate the Governor-Gencral with any 
political work and being doubtful of the native policy of 
the present South African Government, purposely pro- 
vided that the administration of native affairs in the 


—. 





Protectorates should be safeguarded, for the present at 
any rate, by the appointment of an Imperial repre- 
sentative. 
* * * * 

Preferential Tariffs in the House of Commons 

In the House of Commons on November 27th Mr, 
Baldwin moved a vote of censure on the Government 
for their attitude to Mr. Bennett’s proposal for reciprocal 
Imperial Preferences. It was not a very happy debate 
for the Protectionists, as Mr. Baldwin himself, after 
his first ecstatic delight at Mr. Bennett’s offer, had notori- 
ously changed his position and decided that the Quota 
ought to be considered before food taxes. His words 
seemed to be weighed upon by his consciousness that 
he had lost a tactical advantage. The Government 
came out of the debate better than they probably expected, 
but considerable harm was done to them by Mr. Thomas’s 
tactlessness in talking about the “‘ humbug” of Mr, 
Bennett. He tried to explain that the humbug was in 
the proposal not in Mr. Bennett’s character; but, of 
course, it was a most unfortunate word which ought 
to have been withdrawn at once. 


* * * * 


The fact remains that there is no attractiveness in 
Mr. Bennett’s scheme which would raise existing Canadian 
tariffs against foreign imports by 10 per cent., but would 
not lower a single anti-British tariff. To tax all our 
food in return for that trifling concession would be a policy 
likely to ruin any British Party which put it forward at a 
General Election. Sir Herbert Samuel usefully pointed 
out that the trade of Great Britain with foreign countries 
was worth £69,000,000 more than her trade with the 
Empire. Mr. Snowden when summing up for the 
Government was interrupted far too much. Much of 
what he said was no doubt very distasteful to Protection- 
ists, but his arguments were quite pertinent to the 
course of the debate. In the division the Government 
got 299 votes against 234. 

* * * * 
Mr. Bennett’s Retort 

The papers of Tuesday published an indignant answer 
by the Prime Minister of Canada to Mr. Thomas’s stric- 
tures. He said that he had waited for a repudiation of 
these strictures by the British Government, but that 
he now regarded the silence of the Government as an 
** endorsation ” of them. He explained that his original 
proposal was meant to be elastic. Up to the time of 
Mr. Thomas’s speech he had firmly believed that his 
proposal could be revived at Ottawa. 


‘* Now the Secretary of State for the Dominions has condemned 
beyond the possibility of further discussion, and in language which 
is deeply resented by the Government of Canada, the proposal 
which I made .. . If this statement indicates what is to be the 
attitude of the United Kingdom at the Conference to be held at 
Ottawa within the next twelve months, then I have little hope that 
any agreement which Canada may reach with the overseas 
Dominions will include the United Kingdom.” 


* * * * 


Preferential Tariffs in the House of Lords 

In the House of Lords on Tuesday, Lord Hailsham 
took up the economic cause which had been lost by the 
Unionists in the House of Commons. After stating the 
Protectionist case in a most spirited speech, he urged 
the Lords to tell the Government that they must ask 
the electors whether the Dominions’ offer was or was 
not “humbug.” The Lord Chancellor rather evaded 
this attack by dwelling on the Constitutional achieve- 
ments of the Imperial Conference. Lord Buck master did 
not give the Government credit even for them, as he said 
that the recent interpretations of the Balfour Declaration 
of 1926 were really ‘“‘ a dangerous crystallization of fluid 
opinions.”” He went on, quite unexpectedly, to declare 
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that the Government had been “ mischievously wrong ” 
jn rejecting out of hand a Tariff proposal merely put 
forward as a basis of bargaining. He admitted that 
Mr. Bennett’s proposal as it stood was unacceptable, 
In the division the Government were beaten by 74 votes 


to 10. 
* * * * 


The Coal Crisis 


The National Board, meeting on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 27th, secured the acceptance by the six miners’ 
representatives of a provisional arrangement for a 
month in the South Wales coalfields. The men are 
working on a basis of eleven days of eight hours cach in 
a fortnight, but without any reduction of wages. In 
other districts similar temporary arrangements have 
been reached, which provide in effect for the spread-over. 
At the National Delegate Conference of the Miners’ 
Federation, however, on November 28th, the power of 
veto allowed by the Coal Mines Act was foolishly exer- 
cised, and the spread-over principle was rejected. At 
present, therefore, the Government are tolerating a 
technical breach of the law. It appears that the votes 
of the representatives of Yorkshire;: Nottingham and 
other districts, where the seven and a half hour day is 
already in force, decided the issue—that and a good 
deal of loose talk by M.P.’s for mining constituencies. 
In this way the Interim Report of the Board was simply 
ignored. The unhelpful policy of the mineowners, who 
decline to co-operate in the working of the Board, was 
more than matched by the other side. 


* * * * 


The Government issue exhortations, and Mr. Shinwell is 
working feverishly to build up some permanent settle- 
ment on the foundations of this temporary truce. He is 
even getting the backing of Mr. A. J. Cook and Mr. Tom 
Richards of South Wales, the President of the Miners’ 
Federation. But the prospects are anything but bright, 
In Scotland, where the mineowners demanded a 
reduction in wages in addition to the spread-over, 
negotiations have broken down completely. A strike 
affecting most of the districts began on Monday, It 
seems likely when we write to extend to Ayrshire, where 
work is. proceeding on the basis of day-to-day contracts, 
When the Federation meets again (after we have gone 
to press) it may decide once more against the spread- 
over. If so, the decision may be accompanied by a 
proposal for a sympathetic strike in support. of the 
Scottish miners. On the showing of the last few days 
the coal industry is certainly not fit to-manage its own 
affairs, but it will need a much stronger Government 
than the present to set matters right. There must be 
national co-operation before it will be possible to seek 
the international co-operation which is finally necessary, 


a ™ * * 
The By-Elections 


The by-elections show universal dissatisfaction with 
the Government. The result in East Renfrew was 
declared last Saturday as follows :— 


Lorp Dovatas AND CLYDESDALE (U.).. -- 19,753 
Mr. T. Irwin (Lab.) se oe -.- 12,293 
Mr. W. O. Brown (Scottish Nat.) .. oe 4,818 

U. majority over Lab. .. oe os 7,460 

The result at the General Election was :— 

Mr. A. M. MacRobert (U.) ae ee 18,487 
The Rev. J. M. Munro (Lab.) ae ee 16,924 

Unionist majority oe 1,563 


Mr. Irwin was not much helped by the rush of Labour 


rebels to his support. He laid the blame for his defeat 
on the 9,000 new voters in the suburban areas. Lord 
Clydesdale is an orthodox Baldwinite, but in his speeches 
he preferred attacking the Government to emphatically 
recommending Protection. 


* * * * 


The polling in Whitechapel took place on Wednesday, 





and the result was declared that night :— 
Mr. James Hatt (Lab.)  4.. 8,544 
Mr. Barnett Janner (L.) es 7,445 
Mr. Loel Guinness (U.) sa 3,735 
Mr. Harry Pollitt (Com.) 2,106 
Majority .: és od ss 1,099 
The result at the General Election was :— 

Mr. H. Gosling (Lab.) : 3 ws «+ 13,701 
Mr. F. H. Sedgwick (L.) 4 33 =e ~s §=64,521 
Mr. L. Guinness (U.) .. aa ez =e ss 3,417 
Labour majority .; re 4 ss 9,180 

* * * * 


President Hoover’s Message 

On Tuesday, President Hoover sent his Message to 
Congress. It dealt chiefly with the economic depression, 
and he strongly implied, if he did not predict, that there 
would soon be an improvement. In his opinion the 
United States had not lost more than 15 to 20 per cent. 
of her former activities. The origins of the depression, 
he thought, were not to be found within the United 
States; she had suffered from the political unrest 
and economic disturbances all over the world. “ Our 
recuperation has been retarded by an unwarranted 
degree of fear and apprehension.” Mr. Hoover then 
laid it down that the economic distress and unemploy- 
ment could not be cured by legislation. The true way 
was for the Government to encourage voluntary co- 
operation. American unemployment had been less than 
elsewhere in proportion to the population. He mentioned 
the figure of 2,500,000 unemployed which was arrived 
at in the census last April, He did not discuss the 
much higher figures which have been suggested—one 
as high as 5,000,000. He offered the comforting reflection 
that there was normally a pool of about 1,000,000 unem- 
wage: * * * * 

Next, Mr. Hoover, going back a little on his statement 
that legislation was useless, pointed out the magnitude 
of the special measures to create work. There had never 
before been such a large Federal programme for water- 
ways, harbours, flood-control, public buildings, roads, 
and “airway improvement.” All this was in addition 
to the loans to merchants and shipbuilders, the improve- 
ment of the Navy and the extension of military aviation, 
The expenditure of the Government on constructive 
work for the fiscal year would exceed £104,000,000, 
He then asked Congress to consent to a further expendi- 
ture of between £20,000,000 and £80,000,000. The 
reading of the Message did little to dissipate the gloom. 
The explanation that the United States has been 
caught in a world catastrophe is no more consoling to 
Americans than the corresponding explanation is con- 


soling here, 
* “ S x 


Bank Rate, 8 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. on 
May Ist, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday; 
1027; on Wednesday week, 102}$; a year ago, 99}, 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 94}; on 
Wednesday week, 95}; a year ago, 85}; Conversion 
Loan (3} per cent.) was on Wednesday 81}; on Wednesday 
week, 82; a year ago, 74}. 
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The “Dole” 


FFXHERE was a time when we protested frequently 

against the use of the word ‘“ dole” to describe 
the benefits of the Unemployment Insurance Fund. 
The word implied that the unemployed were receiving 
something for nothing, though, of course, the whole 
theory of the Fund was—as it still is, in a woebegone and 
hopeless sense—that the Fund rested on a contributory 
basis which was actuarially sound. The State, the 
employer and the worker all contributed their different 
shares. There have been rearrangements of the contri- 
butions, but though the debt of the Fund has grown con- 
tinually larger, so that the Fund for all practical purposes 
has long been insolvent, there has remained by courtesy 
a desperate hope that solvency would be regained. 
That hope was expressed definitely and confidently by 
the Blanesburgh Committee. 

To those who held it to be a matter of wisdom and self- 
respect to insist continually that the Fund was not a 
charity but a system of insurance, the fashionable use 
of the word “‘ dole” was an annoyance. It did the pres- 
tige of this country some harm abroad. In the United 
States, for instance, people who read about British 
politics with some regularity seriously believed that the 
** dole” was a subsidy pure and simple—a thing wholly 
paid out of the public purse and intentionally indis- 
tinguishable from Poor Law Relief. We are bound to 
admit now that the Fund within the past year has rushed 
with increasing speed down a slippery slope. If the 
unexpectedly terrible increase of unemployment were the 
whole explanation criticism would be simple and could 
not justifiably be severe. The fact is, however, that the 
revised regulations of the present Government have 
opened the doors to persons whose rights to benefit 
would never have been admitted under the earlier scheme. 
Worse than that, there have grown up in some industries 
plans which, if not immoral, were at all events never 
conceived of as legal by the framers of the Act. Alternate 
periods of employment and rest are planned by employers 
and employed ;_ the wage-earners live half on the wages 
earned in part-time work and half on unemployed 
benefits. 

Another device is a pooling among the workers them- 
selves of wages for part-time work and of unemployment 
benefits. In one way and another there is an unpremedi- 
tated, but unfortunately “ legal,” return to the abuses 
which were swept away by the Poor Law Commissioners 
of 1834. It was found in those days that employers 
would not pay the proper wages when they knew that the 
workers’ earnings would be made up to the necessary 
amount out of the rates. In spite of all 


conditions which must be satisfied by those who are 
regarded as “ genuinely seeking work ’’ 180,000 persons 
have been added by that change alone to the recipients 
of grants. The most striking new claims are those of 
married women, chiefly in the cotton trade. Miss Bond- 
field said that about 70,000 married women had been 
added to the Register this year, at a cost of £3,250,000, 
Some of them, she admitted, had no intention whatever 
of returning to the factories. 

Probably most of our readers have come across instances 
of men calling themselves unemployed who would not 
have dreamed of so describing themselves before the days 
of Unemployment Insurance. There are certain kinds 
of labour which have always been subject to periodic 
or seasonal gaps, and many workers deliberately adopt 
occupations of this kind either because they like the 


Ye we 


occasional freedom, or because they can earn “ good 
money ” during the actual times of employment. Take 


the case of a fisherman in an estuary harbour, for instance, 
His life is a mosaic of varying, but cognate, occupations, 
He may be trawling part of the year, line-fishing another 
part of the year, putting in a voyage now and again in a 
tramp steamer, and perhaps in the summer months going 
as a hand in a yacht. It never used to occur to him to 
say that he was unemployed in the inevitable intervals, 
Nowadays, however, it is not uncommon for such a man tg 
draw the dole. It is a very encouraging fact that in 
many places the man who does this, if not exactly frowned 
upon by his friends, is at least regarded as having slightly 
lost caste. 

Surely it is obvious that in the present financial crisis 
the nation simply cannot afford this kind of thing. It 
is worse than getting something for nothing, because 
doles improperly drawn are being taken partly out of the 
pockets of men who are up to no tricks, but who work 
steadily—because they have to—all the year round. 
Miss Bondfield in her speech on Monday appeared to be 
afraid of the indignation of the Left Wing of her Party, 
but on the whole she stood her ground. That, after all, 
is a fine form of courage—to be afraid but not to run 
away. We mentioned last week her courage in telling 
the women who had no prospect of re-employment in the 
cotton industry that they ought not to consider them- 
selves entitled to unemployment benefit so long as 
honourable employment in domestic service was open 
to them. So again with the men. The Army is suffering 
from a shortage of recruits. It has become increasingly 
difficult to keep the foreign service battalions up to 
strength. One would have thought that young men 

would be attracted by service in India, 





the avowals by the Government that 
there would be no abuses there is now 
only too much justification for using the 
word ‘ ‘ 


Next 


dole.” 

On Monday in the House of Commons 
the Government borrowed—though the 
word is too polite, as there is no prospect 
of repayment—another £10,000,000 for 
the Fund. The “ debt” of the Fund is 
now £56,000,000, and the £10,000,000 
just borrowed will last only until the 
middle of April, even if unemployment 
does not increase. But this is not the 
whole story. There is also the “ trans- 
itional benefit” which is paid directly 
out of the Treasury, is really “‘ relief,” 
and costs the taxpayer £22,000,000 a 
vear. Since Miss Bondfield changed the 
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Sermons,” — by 
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“Je an 
Necessary to Re- 
ligion?” by C. FE. M. Joad. 


China, Mesopotamia, particularly now 
that the pay is good, that commissions 
are open to ambitious men in the 
ranks, and that even the less ambitious 
receive very useful civil training during 
their time with the colours. 

On Monday Mr. Snowden announced 
the terms of reference to the Royal 
Commission on Unemployment Insur- 
ance, It may well be asked why there 
should be a Royal Commission at all, 
Recently there was an all-Party Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, and it is said that 
unanimity was almost reached. Whether 
that be so or not, the facts were made 
sufficiently clear. From an electoral 
point of view it is, of course, much more 
convenient for the Government to put 
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any blame for a tightening of the insurance conditions 
upon a Commission or to leave the whole matter over to 
their successors in office. The only cause for congratu- 
lating the Government is that they have made an excellent 
choice of Chairman for the Royal Commission. Judge 
Holman Gregory is a Judge of the Mayor’s and City of 
London Court. He has been Recorder of Bath and 
Recorder of Bristol. He was a Liberal Member of 
Parliament for South Derbyshire from 1918 to 1922, and 
he has had much experience of industrial compensation. 

The situation is distinctly one of those in which there 
is ai opportunity for Party co-operation. Mr. Baldwin 
used to talk about a “national policy,” and Mr. 


MacDonald has talked about the spirit of a “ Council of 
State ” as being required in a Parliament ruled over by a 
Minority Government. When it comes to the point of 
marking any particular problem for non-Party treatment, 
however, difficulties are always found. In cases where 
fiscal differences of opinion are involved the difficulty may 
be as prohibitive as some of the taxes recommended by 
extreme Protectionists, but it is surely madness not to 
remove unemployment insurance from the sphere of 
electoral bargaining. All that we can hope now is that 
the Government will urge the Royal Commission to 
present its promised Interim Reports as speedily as 
possible. 


The Moscow Trial 


ste reports of the trial at Moscow of eight professors 

and engineers who are charged with treasonable 
activities are both fascinating and terrible. Nobody with 
any sense of evidence can read more than a few lines with- 
out sceing that the charges are a fabrication. The Court 
is arranged with theatrical elaboration ; strong concei- 
trated lights and cinema cameras are the apparatus for 
obtaining the maximum of publicity. . Outside the Court, 
not only in Moscow but in many of the Russian towis, 
crowds responsive to official inspiration or to mass- 
suggestion, conduct demonstrations and demand that 
the prisoners shall be executed. As a correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian has remarked, the trial 
amounts to organized lynching. Tragedy, according to 
the classical canon, in order to be true tragedy must be 
noble. But political propagandists are probably not far 
wrong when they reflect that the most memorable kind 
of tragedy for their purpose is that set in circumstances 
sordid or farcical. 

Part of the evidence brought against the prisoners in 
Moscow was so obviously untrue that it had to be with- 
drawn for form’s sake, if not for shame’s sake, but other 
evidence scarcely more creditable was rapidly improvised 
and the trial went on as though nothing in particular had 
happened, Extremes meet in politics as they do every- 
where else. Bismarck himself could not have made a more 
spectacular effort than the Moscow trial in the art of 
diverting attention from a Government’s failure at home 
by accusing foreign countries. Nobody seriously supposes, 
of course, that the Soviet Government is in great danger— 
it seems to have no rival in Russia—but it is none the less 
true that much suffering among the people has to be justi- 
fied if the Soviet is to maintain its prestige. Or it may be 
that only M. Stalin's prestige is threatened. However that 
may be, it has been found necessary to explain away 
defects in the Five Year Plan, not only by accusing eight 
of the most eminent specialists of “ economic sabotage,” 
but by pretending that the sabotage was an essential 
part of a foreign plot. 

Professor Ramzin, in a “ confession” which he read 
out for several hours, described himself as the chief 
offender and told the Court how he had plotted in Paris 
and London to bring about an invasion of Russia. He 
described alleged interviews with Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Simon (who was said to be a Director of Messrs. Vickers), 
Colonel Lawrence, Sir Philip—-whoever he may be—M. 
Poincaré and M. Briand. Lord Robert Cecil’s function 
was apparently confined to “ hiding the truth from the 
masses.”’? Colonel Lawrence certainly has to pay the 
penalty for his foible of eclipsing himself. As in the 
legend of Prester John, his shadowy figure is pushed from 
one place to another, as exploration shows repeatedly 
that he is not where he was supposed to be. 

Unfortunately for the Prosecution they made seme bad 
blunders in the story which they put into Professor 


’ 


Ramzin’s mouth. In describing his conspiracy in France 
he said that his chief intermediary from 1927 to 1930 was 
Pavel Pavlovich Ryabushinsky. 

But this Ryabushinsky, who was a well-known pub- 
lisher and trader in Russia before the Revolution, died in 
1924 and his grave may be seen in France. Professor 
Ramzin’s self-accusations depended upon this central 
figure, but when the error in dates could not be ignored 
by the Judges they did not announce that the charge 
had collapsed. Not at all—they merely adjourned the 
Court for a day and then reopened the trial with the 
announcement that the person intended was Professor 
Ramzin’s brother. It seems hard lines on the brother. 

To British people it is astonishing that the Russians 
‘an believe, as they seem to do, any of these fabrications, 
but, of course, in Russia there is little information except 
what is officially permitted. The last close contact of 
the Russian people with Great Britain was when the 
futile attempt was made to support the White Russians 
in their counter-revolution. History has generally proved 
that intervention by means of invasion does nothing 
to help those for whose benefit it is conducted. The 
story of British help for the French emigrés is as much a 
‘ase in point as the help given to Admiral Koltchak and 
General Denikin. To the British people to-day the idea 
of invading any country is as preposterous as it seems 
to be credible to the carefully instructed Russians. One 
fancies that it would be difficult to mobilize a large army 
here to-day even for a just cause. And as for invading 
Russia—why the first instinct of the people would 
be to send the originators of such a policy to a mad- 
house. 

It would be interesting to know what kind of treatment 
Professor Ramzin received before the trial. He reads his 
confession in a low monotonous voice as though it were 
a matter of no concern to him. According to the reports 
his fellow-prisoners move nearer to him in order to 
hear, but still they do not hear. He makes no attempt 
to excuse himself. Rather he fills the réle of the “ awful 
example” once a familiar figure on British platforms. 
He warns others to resist temptaiion lest they become 
even as he is. If there is any zest at all in his language 
it is directed to magnifying his crime. 

Last week we expressed the hope that Mr. Henderson 
would do what he could to help these unhappy scapegoats 
in Russia by the only means open to him—direct denial 
of the accusations against the late British Government 
and the present Government. Other forms of intervention 
would do more harm than good, and would perhaps 
hasten the doom of the prisoners. Denial of palpably 
untrue charges may itself do little good, it is true, but 
at least Great Britain owes such denials to the prisoners 
and to herself. It is satisfactory that Mr. Henderson 
has taken the right course. He lagged behind the French 
Government on the pretext that the summary of the case 
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for the prosecution in Moscow was the only official 


document upon which he could act, and that this document: 


did not contain the name of Great Britain. It has since 
been proved to Mr. Henderson that the case for the 
prosecution was published ‘at ‘great length in Russian 
newspapers as long ago as November 11th and that 


translations were sent to England. The whole of that 
document was official, and Great Britain was freely 
mentioned. Mr. Henderson might well have acted sooner, 
One is only left wondering why he did not share the 
knowledge of many persons in this country who by no 
means share his responsibility. 


Smoking in Theatres 


HE Lord Chamberlain is to be congratulated on 

his decision to prohibit smoking in the theatres 

under his control, excepting those where a musical 
comedy or revue is being acted. 

There must have been many people, smokers and 
non-smokers, who have no prejudice against smoking, 
who have long felt that conditions were intolerable for 
non-smokers in those theatres in London where smoking 
is permitted. Smokers are, unfortunately, often incon- 
siderate of the feelings of others, and, because to yield 
to the lure of tobacco is a joy and a solace, they do not 
remember that there are many who do not share their 
feelings. How often have we witnessed cigar smoke 
being puffed into faces of members of the audience 
near by, obviously to their discomfort, by some incon- 
siderate smoker! In the past there has been no redress. 
What was a member of the public to do who went to 
the theatre for two and a half hours’ enjoyment, if he 
or she was subjected to the ordeal of being enveloped 
in a cloud of cigar smoke for the best part of the 
evening ? 


We readily admit that theatre proprietors will have 
a grievance if they are prohibited from permitting 
smoking in their buildings while music-halls and cinemas 
labour under no such disability. In our view there is 
much to be said in favour of the American and Conti- 
nental practice, which does not allow smoking in theatres, 
We are no “ kill-joys,” but even assuming that smokers 
are in the majority in most places of amusement, is it 
fair that no consideration should be shown for the 
wishes of the minority ? Could not a compromise be 
reached ? If the public insists on smoking in _ places 
of amusement, surely this permission might only apply 
to cigarettes and not to pipes or cigars ? 

We have no intention of joining the ranks of the 
anti-tobacco fanatics. Like many other things, tobacco 
is only an evil when not used in moderation, and to 
many of us the moments spent in smoking with our friends 
are among the pleasantest in the day. But would any 
of us be worse off if we were obliged to refrain from 
smoking for the couple of hours that we were at the 
theatre ? 


The Challenge To Religious Orthodoxy 


[In this series men and women presenting the outlook of the younger generation have been invited to express their criticism of organized 


religion in order that their views may be answered from the Christian standpoint. 


Such criticism, well and ill informed, is common, and 


we hold that it should be met by those best qualified to do so. This week Mr. G. M. Boumphrey’s article on ‘‘ A Scrutiny of Faith,” is 


answered by Rev. C. J. Shebbeare, the author of Problems of Free Will and Providence, and a member of the Doctrinal Commission. 


Next 


week Mr. C. E. M. Joad writes on ‘“‘ Is an Organized Church Necessary to Religion ?”’] 


Should Doubt Postpone Conversion ? 


By 


R. BOUMPHREY’S article, “A Scrutiny of 
Faith,” seems to me to express so well what 
thousands of our younger people are thinking that I 
wish it could be read by all religious teachers. May I 
say just where I agree with Mr. Boumphrey, and where 
I dissent, and give my reasons ? 

I. I agree entirely with his criticisms of those who tried 
to convert him. We must not be too hard on individuals. 
Age, confronted with enquiring youth, tends to catch 
wildly at every argument within reach. But we can’t 
be too severe on these methods. It is infamous to 
demand blind faith when (1 Peter m1. 15) we are asked 
to give a reason. Again, the principle, “ Everything 
must have a cause,” would lead us ad infinitum. Even 
of the more respectable statement that “ for every fact 
there is a sufficient reason,” Hegel (1770-1831) had 
complained that in making it without proof “ logic sets 
a bad example to the other sciences.” Thus even the fact 
that Mr. Boumphrey’s teachers were “ Victorians ” 
(1837-1901) does not excuse them in treating such 
principles as self-evident. 

II. But this is not the worst. Their gravest blunder— 
and :let us all take warning—was to rely on obscure 
philosophical theses, instead of beginning with moral 
principles which Mr. Boumphrey would have admitted 
gladly. Less educated teachers would have done better. 
The simple preacher bids us “ Listen for the Inward 
Voice,” and, in truth, the more we attend to this ‘‘ Voice”’ 
and distinguish it from all other “ voices” the more 
“evident” does its “authority” become. The 


? 
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individual conscience, indeed, is not infallible. Its 
fallibility has been made an argument for obscurantist 
doctrines concerning Church or Bible. The weakness of 
such arguments, however, will be seen by anyone who 
thinks out the comparison between training the conscience 
and training the car. We can assist men to notice 
what conscience or ear “ tells” them: but the judgment 
in the end in theirs, not ours. His own conscience is, 
after all, the best guide a man has. His own considered 
judgments are for the moment final. Conscientia semper 
sequenda. Further, though fallible here and_ there, 
conscience, if fairly challenged, is sound about that law, 
in which, according to St. Paul (Rom. x1. 8 and 9), 
all human duty is “ briefly comprehended.” Thus I 
agree with Mr. Boumphrey that the genuineness of our 
worship of God should be “held to be proved by our 
observance of this one commandment ”—that “ God, if 
there be a God,” must regard the love “ expended on 
the service of men ” as an “ acceptable form of worship.” 
Here orthodoxy (at its best) is with him. Service done 
to the “least of Christ’s brethren” is service to God, 
and moral obedience is more than “all whole burnt 
offerings and sacrifices” (Matt. xxv. 40, Mk. xm 33). 

Now the sincerity of Mr. Boumphrey’s quest is obvious. 
If, then, he had come to me, I should have started from 
this one commandment in which all others are “ compre- 
hended.” The evidence of its authority is not of the 
same kind as the self-evidence of an axiom: but for 
most men (when once it is clearly put before them) 
it is just as certain, and the practical matter is that 
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Mr. Boumphrey accepts it. I should, of course, have 
distinguished sharply between the  wholehearted 
systematic effort to carry out this commandment in all 
relations of life, and the kind of easy-going morality 
(condemned in the recent “ Encyclical”) which has 
“degenerated into little more than a recognition of the 
value of kindness.” The latter is compatible with the 
utmost self-complacency ; for we are all kind at times. 
The former prescribes an exacting task, and humbles 
us at our failure to fulfil it. But the genuine attempt at 
obedience—this I take to be the distinctive discovery 
of Christianity—by itself, in spite of its incomplete 
suecess, brings us to peace with conscience. Who is 
more truly “ taking Christ’s yoke’ than the man who 
is trying his very best to obey the all-comprehensive 
commandment ? Moreover, experience will show that 
the Biblical saying is true. The man who sincerely takes 
up this yoke finds rest unto his soul. Also, the longer 
he pursues this method the more sure he becomes that he 
is in contact, in his inward life, with an inexhaustible 
source (if only he will use it) of guidance and of 
strength. 

I should not expect all those discoveries to be made at 
once: nor should I be in any hurry. _ I should rather 
point out that Mr. Boumphrey has already well within 
his reach all the knowledge necessary for Christian 
discipleship: that his ‘‘ longed-for conversion ”’ need 
not be any longer ‘“ postponed.” 

To say this is to separate Christian discipleship from 
doctrinal belief. ‘“‘ He alone,’ said Feuerbach, “ is 
the true atheist to whom the predicates of the Divine 
Being, e.g., love, wisdom, and justice, are nothing: not 
he to whom merely the subject of these predicates is 
nothing.” Unhappily the revolt against religious liber- 
alism—the liberalism to which not only Feuerbach but 
Kant, Ritschl, and others, in various ways contributed — 
has begun before the lesson of liberalism has been fully 
learned. I agree, therefore, with Mr. Boumphrey, that 
there is inconsistency in the creed as well as in the practice 
of many Christians. 

Yet, after all, the lesson of liberalism has been learned, 
by some of us. “* io be conscious of absolute obligation,” 
Says the Archbishop of York, “is of itself a knowledge 
of God.” Canon Streeter quotes with approval the 
saying about the candid doubter who “ gives up even 
Christ himself for Christ’s sake.” ‘ Disbelief in God 
and the Bible,” said Dr. Torrey—to a friend on whom 
he was pressing the claims of Christian discipleship— 
“won't make any difference. If you accept Christ 
as your Saviour He will save you.” Even the “ average 
clergyman ” dealing with an individual case knows that 
Christ would not “ cast out ” a sincere penitent because 
of intellectual difficulties. 

III. It is true that some Christian preachers fear to 


make these bold admissions publicly. They fear that 
if they did so they would be supposed to have said that 
belief in God is of no great importance. This they do 
not think. For one thing, most people even to-day 
understand us better if we speak of the ‘‘ Law of God ” 
than if we speak of “ absolute obligation.”” Our Lord’s 
two commandments are indeed one (cf. Rom. xiii. 8, 9; 
Mk. xii. 30). They enjoin the same conduct: for 
if we are doing what is the very best for ourselves and our 
neighbours, we are doing what is most for the glory of 
God. But how—especially in the first century—could 
the absolute obligation of Duty be so intelligibly ex- 
pressed as in the command to love God with all one’s 
strength ? 

Further, (though Penitence without Theism is sufficient 
for salvation) God is something more than a name for 
Duty. As Professor Webb has contended, the “ relation 
of Religion to Morality,” is not ‘‘ merely symbolical.” 
The question of belief in God is important on its own 
account. Not only is this true of the direct knowledge 
of God as the source of inward strength. It is true also 
of that belief in the divine government of the world which 
is reached by reasoning. Mr. Boumphrey recognizes 
that there is a tendency in the human mind—as his 
remark about the Squire’s wife shows—to see moral 
truth (in this case the duty of sympathy) if it is sufficiently 
clearly presented to us. The recognition of this tendency 
is, if we think it out, the recognition of a “law” of 
our nature: and I should not despair of making Mr. 
Boumphrey see that the admission of a law of this kind 
fits much better with a theistic than with a purely material- 
istic theory of the Universe. I have carried this argu- 
ment even further elsewhere. We ought not, ef course, 
so to state our belief in God as to obscure the claims of 
disinterested morality. Yet I doubt whether, on the 
whole, the Christian Churches have inculeated the spirit 
of the “ hireling’’ quite as much as Mr. Boumphrey 
thinks. I should like to thrash this and other questions 
out with him in private discussion. 

The question, I think, on which we should differ most, 
would be that of sin. There are forms of the doctrine 
of “‘ original sin’? which I reject. Yet there is one aspect 
of the ‘‘ modern revolt against liberalism” which I 
welcome. When Barth goes beyond orthodoxy itself in 
‘alling sin the “ specific gravity of human nature,” he 
is nearer to Kant than to some of Kant’s successors. 
But if one thinks that it is not a mere “ evidence of 
conceit”? to recognize that man, though by ancestry an 
animal, is none the less a rational being, then surely it 
is only a just deduction from the consequent noblesse 
oblige to say with Barth, “* Man’s sin is his guilt.” If my 
nature is such that “ the temporal is inadequate to its 
demands,” all the more shameful and culpable are the 
wilful sins which I actually commit, 
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Science: Yesterday and To-day 


[The following article is the fifth of a series, not mainly intended to convey knowledge of particular conclusions that are being reached 
$n various sciences—this will only be incidental—but rather to give some conception of the new modes of thought and changes of method 
that are being developed with the extension of scientific knowledge, in a manner which is comprehensible and interesting to the lay reader. 


This week Professor A. M. Carr-Saunders, of Liverpool University, writes on ‘ Sociology.” 


Next week Professor G. S. Wilson, of the 


London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, will write on ** Pathology.” | 


Sociology: The Study of Human Needs 


By A. M. Carr-SaAuNDERS 


FEXHOSE who pass from a survey of what is taking 

place in the field of the natural sciences to a 
consideration of the social sciences, find themselves in a 
different atmosphere. It is not that there is any less 
activity in the latter than in the former; but there is a 
smaller measure of agreement about some important 
matters. ‘There is serious dilliculty about demarcation 


problems, by which is meant the proper parcelling out of 
the whole field into separate disciplines, though this 
difficulty also exists, but to a lesser degree, among the 
natural sciences. There is, however, a difficulty which 
is peculiar to the social sciences and that is their relation 
to what may be called social philosophy. 

There has grown up a school of thought which proposes 
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to make social enquiries wholly scientific. In pursuit of 
this objective the first step is to ascertain the mere facts 
of social life. The facts are then analysed and classified. 
In this manner it is hoped to discover how human pur- 
poses come to be formed, and having been formed, how 
far they influence social life. The ultimate object is to 
explain social conditions and social events with the expec- 
tation that, knowing why things have come to pass in 
former times, we may be able to shape the future. In 
the course of such enquiries as these the only question is 
what social facts exist and why they exist. There is no 
concern with good and bad, and all questions of value and 
meaning are omitted. To another school of thought the 
procedure of these social scientists, which involves an 
abstraction of value from social facts, is at the least open 
to grave suspicion. By definition social facts are human 
facts and, when we are dealing with men, good and bad, 
meaning and ends are of*the very essence of the matter. 

It is not difficult, however, to show that in relation 
to modern problems social science has yielded results which 
are of the greatest use. We can investigate the past 
history of criminals and ascertain what it is that predis- 
poses men towards crime. We can compare the results of 
different methods of dealing with the convicted as judged 
by their careers when set at liberty. We can test the 
results of changes in the licensing laws by observing the 
amount of drunkenness. Everyone is familiar with work 
of this kind, and everyone appreciates its usefulness. No 
elaborate apparatus is required, as in most of the physical 
sciences, and no complicated methods except where 
advanced statistical technique is employed. The diffi- 
culty lies in the ascertainment of the facts. The un- 
trained and inexpert tend to class together facts which 
are not alike. They will try to show, perhaps, that 
poverty predisposes to crime ; but there are many differ- 
ent degrees and kinds both of poverty and of crime. It is 
in the isolation and classification of facts that the social 
scientist is an expert rather than in the methods which 
he applies to his facts. 

The social scientist justifies his procedure by his results. 
Up to a point his procedure, by way of a preliminaty 
abstraction of values, is legitimate and yields results. 
But, since he has put ethical matters aside, it is of the 
first importance that he should refrain from ethical judg- 
ments. Curiously enough it is true that those who are 
loudest in their allegiance to the scientific method often 
slip into judgments of value. It is fatally easy to make 
the transition without being aware of it. When a social 
process has been examined and we think that we under- 
stand how it all came about, we are tempted to go on and 
say that what happened was good, or at least imply 
that it was inevitable and not evil. Thus evils such as 
slavery get condoned. Or we may find people proving, 
perhaps correctly, that some large purpose, it may be the 
foundation of a useful social institution, was promoted 
by persecution. But this is no excuse for cruelty and 
injustice. Let us admit the claims of social science, 
but let us insist that scientific workers, as such, stay 
within their own self-appointed limits. 

The claims of social scientists, however, are limited. 
They have put ethical matters outside their ken. But 
until ethical considerations are brought in, social studies 
are, to say the least of it, incomplete. In relation to every 
social problem we must raise questions of value. Con- 
sider the question of the treatment of offenders against 
the law. It is not just a matter of discovering a mechan- 
ism which reduces to a minimum the number of crimes, 
It is easy to see that men can be induced to refrain from 
crime from the worst motives. On the other hand the 
study of social values, which we may call social philo- 
sophy, can and should be kept up to a point apart from 
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social science. Just as there is a tendency for the Scientist 
to slip into the realm of values, so there is a tendency 
for the philosopher to let his values become corrupted from 
observation of facts. The philosopher must be indifferent 
to success or failure, and he must not assume that it is the 
good which happens just as the scientist must not assume 
that what happens is good. But at a given point, when 
we have the facts and know the values, let us bring the 
two into relation and compare them. 

The first need of the day is to get it realised that there 
is a proper time for the comparison. The second need is 
for more social philosophy. It is not that we have 
sufficient social science in this country. Except in the 
field of economics, we lag lamentably behind many other 
countries. It is only necessary to remember that we 
have hardly any posts in universities and research institu- 
tions devoted to such studies as criminology. What we 
lack cannot be supplied by lifting the results of foreign 
workers and using them. We can use the result reached by 
foreign chemists, but we cannot use the results reached 
by investigations into criminology in other countries 
because the conditions investigated are not the same, 
Nevertheless the lack of guidance from philosophers is 
still more lamentable. Would that studies such as Mr, 
Ewing’s admirable Morality of Punishment were more 
common. 

Within the field of social science the most pressing 
problems are those related to demarcation. To begin 
with, is there, in addition to the recognized sub-divisions, 
a comprehensive sociology covering the whole field? 
This is a perennial source of controversy. There seem to 
be two possible reasons for the existence of a comprehen- 
sive sociology. Social science is the study of human inter- 
actions. The special social sciences study special forms of 
interaction, political, economic, and so on. It is claimed 
that there is not merely room for but need for the study of 
interaction in general—interaction apart from its con- 
tent. It is also claimed that every special field of social 
study omits certain broad and general facts regarding the 
state of society at any time, and that these general facts, 
otherwise left out of account, are the proper subject- 
matter of sociology. This second reason for a compre- 
hensive sociology is based upon the alleged need for a 
study of the general content of social facts, just as the 
first is based upon the alleged need for a study of the 
general nature of social interactions. 

There is something attractive in both these cases. 
But there will be no general recognition of the status of 
comprehensive sociology until someone working from 
one or other of those starting points has conclusively 
demonstrated the value of the results. This has not been 
accomplished ; sociologists have been so busy demonstrat- 
ing that sociologies other than their own are impossible 
or worthless, that they have had no energy left to set 
their own upon its feet. In this country pure sociology 
has won no academic status for itself, and this is not 
surprising. When we turn to the special fields we dis- 
cover that economics, politics and jurisprudence are well 
recognized. But, on the one hand, it is certain that 
the scope of these disciplines has not been properly thought 
out, while on the other hand there is much of importance 
which, in this country at least, has not been brought 
within the field of any recognised study. Take, for in- 
stance, voluntary organizations of all kinds which play 
so large a part in modern life. A few have been studied, 
trade unions for example, because they interest econo- 
mists. But no one studies organisations of such import- 
ance as the British Medical Association, because they do 
not happen to interest the students of the only recognized 
fields which exist. Or take again the family, and allied 
topics. Noone denies their importance, but they are 
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left out in the cold. There is in fact urgent need for some 
clear thinking about the proper and adequate sub- 
division of the field. It is not in the nature of things that 
social science should lead to dramatic discoveries such as 
wireless and so on. But for a better ordering of society 
a scientific treatment of social data, brought into relation 
with values, is not merely helpful but actually indispens- 
able. The needs of the moment are a better and more 
complete sub-division of the field so that nothing of 
importance is omitted from serious study, and a recog- 
nition of the need for bringing the results of these inves- 
tigations into relation with ethical studies which have 
been pursued independently and for their own sake. 


The Week in Parliament 


NHE debate on the Imperial Conference in the House 
‘| of Commons last week was inadequate and unreal. 
Mr. Baldwin seemed to forget that he was moving a 
vote of censure on the Government, and continued his 
series of talks on the economics of the nineteenth 
century. On this occasion he examined, at considerable 
length, the theories of Mr. Cobden, and succeeded in 
interesting an appreciative audience—in itself a remark- 
able achievement. But it certainly took the “ kick” 
out of a debate which might have thrown up living 
and fundamental issues, and aroused considerable passions. 
Mr. Thomas was able to ride off in his best after-dinner 
manner. A more than usually bleak speech from Sir Her- 
bert Samuel was followed by a general exodus from the 
chamber. Mr. Snowden, who wound up, showed himself 
as inexorable and as venomous as ever. A particularly 
spiteful reference to the leader of the Opposition induced 
an ejaculation from Lord Winterton, and resulted in a 
mild sensation during the division, when Mr. Simmons 
walked across and flicked him with his order paper. It 
was the only sensation in a dismal day. At the moment 
it is far happier talking about the Education Bill, which 
cannot come into force until the autumn of 1932, and 
has no bearing whatsoever on the economic crisis through 
which we are passing. 

On Monday Miss Bondfield came down to ask, for the 
third time, for leave to increase the borrowing powers of 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund. She gave us some 
disheartening figures. The debt at present stands at 
£56,000,000, and it is increasing at the rate of £40,000,000 
per annum. The total of ordinary benefit and interest 
paid out of the Fund, plus transitional benefit and costs 
of administration, amounts to no less than £107,000,000. 
According to the Minister there are no grounds for the 
charges—widely made—of maladministration and abuses ; 
but Sir Henry Betterton made a very damaging attack on 
the Government for refusing to publish the views of the 
three-Party committee on unemployment insurance, and 
for deliberately shelving a question of vital importance 
by referring it to a Royal Commission, although the 
relevant facts are perfectly well known. This speech— 
one of the ablest delivered this session from the front 
Opposition bench—was backed up by Sir John Simon, 
who pertinently observed that if the findings of the 
committee set up last summer were to be ignored, it 
would have been better to set up the Royal Commission 
long ago, and thus avoid wasting valuable time. Captain 
Balfour reiterated the point of view of enlightened 
Conservatism that the Fund should be put on a sound 
actuarial basis “ without shirking the further issue of 
a State unemployment relief scheme ” ; and the Govern- 
ment emerged from the debate in a sadly battered con- 
dition, but with a comfortable majority. 

More Education Bill on Tuesday drove the present 
writer to the House of Lords, where the debate on the 


Imperial Conference provided a striking contrast to 
that which had taken place in the Commons. Fortified, 
no doubt, by the decorous applause of his seventy-four 
supporters, Lord Hailsham delivered a rousing platform 
speech to the ten rather anxious peers who support the 
present Administration. He laid about him in fine style, 
as though he were confronted by the entire Socialist 
movement in its most militant mood, and seemed neither 
damped nor disconcerted when, upon the rare occasions 
he looked straight in front of him, he discovered only the 
bland smile of Lord Russell. The Lord Chancellor made 
no attempt to reply to this fierce onslaught, but Lord 
Buckmaster suggested that even food taxes ought to be 
considered on their merits in relation to reciprocal 
economic agreements between this country and the 
Dominions. Surely he is the best living speaker. 
WatTcuMAN, 


Divorce 


By Tue Rev. Francis UNDERHILL. 
[The Rev. Fr. Underhill, Warden of Liddon House, answers 
Mrs. Courtney’s article of last weck.—Ep. Spectator.] 


Bi ONE can have read without sympathy Mrs. W. L. 
Courtney’s spirited article on Divorce in last 
week’s Spectator, though many will disagree with some 
of her conclusions. The problems of Divorce are long 
and fiercely debated just because they have to do with 
the fundamental relations between man and woman, 
and we are still far from reaching any agreed conclusions. 

Mrs. Courtney, however, bewilders both critics and 
sympathizers by the wide extent of her battle-front. 


Parliament, Society and the Law. It is not for me to 
attempt any defence of the last three of these institutions ; 
I may perhaps be allowed to write briefly on behalf of 
the first. 

But before doing so, a word must be written regarding 
Mrs. Courtney’s attempt to solve the perplexities of 
marital infidelity by regarding it as a broken contract. 
**I have often thought,” she says, “that the Church 
might well run the Seventh and Eighth Commandments 
together, and preach that unfaithfulness in marriage is a 
sin against common honesty. ‘Thou shalt not steal’ 
applies as much to the mutual obligations of married 
people as to any other two contracting parties.” And 
again she writes: ‘‘ The stealing of a man’s wife or 
another woman’s husband should be put on the same 
moral level as cheating at cards, and should carry with it 
something of the same moral stigma.” . 

Now, even supposing that the Church were willing to 
preach such a doctrine, neither men, women, nor society 
would receive it. There is in actual human life no com- 
parison between having your pocket picked, or being 
cheated at cards, and having an unfaithful husband or 
wife. Whatever stigma society might put upon the 
transgression would be a poor consolation for a desolated 
home. And on the other hand, it is one of the strange 
anomalies of modern life that adultery and theft cannot 
be placed legally on the same level, and regarded as 
deserving of equal punishment, because society will not 
have it so. Mrs. Courtney’s plan will not work while 
human nature continues to be the strangely inconsistent 
thing it is. 

To get to my chief subject. The most important part 
of Mrs. Courtney’s indictment is her criticism of the 
Church, and particularly of the recent pronouncement of 
the Lambeth Conference. This allows Holy Communion 
to be given to the “ innocent party ” in a divorce suit, 
with the consent of the Bishop of the diocese, but forbids 
the celebration in Church of the remarriage of any divorced 
persons, No doubt this decision is, strictly speaking, 
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illogical ; but the fact that it has been so little attacked, 
even by the most militant of the habitual writers to 
Church newspapers, shows that the conscience of the 
Church had been troubled, and is on the whole relieved 
by the expressed opinion of the Conference, though that 
opinion has no binding force. In fact, it has been received 
with thankfulness by the overwhelming majority of the 
clergy and the laity. That the Bishop should be con- 
sulted is surely only natural. A relaxation, by a kind of 
equity, is made in respect of a very strict law of the 
Church. It is fair and necessary that such relaxation 
should be made in individual cases with the knowledge 
and consent of the chief local ecclesiastical authority. 

The position of the Anglican communion in general and 
of the Church of England in particular is a specially 
difficult one, owing to historical causes. The Roman 
Catholic Church has evolved the rather strange expedient 
of the annulment of marriage in order to overcome the 
tragedy of unhappy partnerships. The Eastern Orthodox 
Churches frankly permit divorcee and remarriage in certain 
cases. But the Anglican Church is closely bound, by her 
documents and traditions, to the entire indissolubility of 
Christian marriage once contracted. To this rule, without 
exception, all members of the Church of England are 
bound. A very considerable number of the clergy have 
felt themselves unable to contemplate any breach of the 
ecclesiastical law, while others have become, from the 
point of view of the Church, law-breakers by celebrating 
the marriages of divorced persons, and by giving them 
the Sacraments. 

Beyond question the state of the Church law has led to 
great hardships. For instance, a faithful Communicant, 
a young man or woman, has often had to face the un- 
happy alternative either of being compelled to remain 
celibate for a lifetime, homeless, and without the joy 
of husband or wife and children; or else to be deprived 
of the Sacraments from which they drew spiritual strength. 
Every priest of the Church has been troubled by cases of 
bitter hardship of this or other kinds. The Bishops at 
Lambeth have done their best to meet part of the 
difficulty, to the great relief of many of us. 

It may be said that this relaxation does not go far ; 
and, indeed, it is inevitable that the Church authority 
should face before long some of the other problems raised 
by Mrs. Courtney. But the Catholic Church in all its 
parts will and must always be exceedingly strict in the 
administration of her law of Marriage. The exceptions 
will always be closely guarded and infrequent. History 
shows abundantly how much society has owed to the 
Church in the past for her firmness. And if any proof of 
her wisdom were needed it would be abundantly pro- 
vided by the happenings of to-day in countries where 
divorce is cheap and easy, and where the tone of society 
tolerates the consequences. The name of Hollywood 
suggests to the minds of many people not so much films 
as lightning marriage, divorce and remarriage. This is 
but a flagrant and public instance of what goes on un- 
recorded in many parts of the United States, where the 
Church has ceased to count except for the few, and where 
the whole conception of marriage has fallen into a disas- 
trous contempt. No one will suppose that most of our 
excellent divorce law reformers want anything of the 
Hollywood kind in England; but there are crowds of 
more ignorant or less conscientious persons who are 
ready at any moment to rush in where the angels have 
trod, and to go indefinitely further than the angels. 

No serious person who has thought out the conse- 
quences of laxity as they are seen in the ruined lives of 
men and women, and in broken homes, will desire that 
easy divorce should invade our part of the world. Few 
English men or women feally wish for it, The stand 


mee 


which the Church makes, she makes not for the sake of 
any dogmas or regulations laid down for her own pleasure 
or profit, but for the good of the human race. She hag 
to defend the interests of the average man, woman and 
child, for whom easy divorce is in the end fatal. The 
signs of the break-up of home and family are already 
causing anxiety to many persons who watch their times, 
and could by no means be reckoned as pious Christians, 

The Anglican Church will find some way of alleviating 
the distress of those whose sufferings are intolerable; 
but she will always be too strict for those who would 
treat marriage lightly. When the historian of the future 
looks back upon the last half of the nineteenth and the 
first half of the twentieth centuries he will acknowledge 
with thankfulness that the Church was right, 


The Opera Subsidy 


By J. C. Squire. 

T will probably be months before we hear the last of 
the Government’s Opera Subsidy: paying other 
people to fiddle while Rome is burning. The newspapers, 
which at first were full of shocked leaders, are now 
sprinkled with incidental sneers; and opinions on one 
side or the other, if they have ceased to be exhibited 
in the middle pages of the Times, still dribble out in that 
modester forum called “* Points from Letters.” It seems 
highly likely that when the General Election comes 
(if ever) the “waste of money” upon Opera at a time 
when taxation is breaking our backs, will be a useful 
theme for hecklers and platform speakers. Had a subsidy 
out of the taxes really been given to the Opera this might 
have been borne; and those of us who would not be 
disturbed were the State to support the living Arts 
(as it helps to support hundreds of alleged “art 
students” under the blessed canopy of “ Education ”’) 
would be perfectly ready to defend its action. But as 
things are the State is getting both the credit and the 
discredit for an action which it has not really performed. 

For the £17,500 a year which the Treasury is to find 
for five years is not really taxpayers’ money at all. The 
Government is merely taking it from the B.B.C. with 
one hand and passing it back with the other. Last year 
the gross income of the British Broadcasting Corporation 
from licences was £1,470,000. The Post Office abstracted 
of this 12} per cent., or £183,750 and the Treasury 
£341,949. Over half a million pounds, in fact, was 
taken by the Government from the B.B.C. and of this 
less than one twentieth part per annum is to be returned 
to subsidize Covent Garden. That the Government should 
take from the B.B.C. enough to cover the cost of collecting 
the licence fees is entirely natural; and it may be a 
pretty job for the lawyers to argue about how far the 
B.B.C. programmes might be liable to entertainment 
tax, the licence money being taken as fees for admission, 
But as things are there is no logical basis at all for the 

xyovernment raid on this fund ‘in relief of taxation ” ; 
and on the present system the Exchequer will benefit 
more and more each year. 

The money is the B.B.C.’s; and, now that the Cor- 
poration has reached its present financial status, it is 
perfectly justified in backing National Opera, as it has 
backed Queen’s Hall in the past and will, I hope, back 
a National Theatre in the future. It is not a matter of 
State subsidy, though the Socialists, to whom the 
State is a deity, have chosen to represent it as suchs 
The public, in its millions, is subscribing money for all 
forms of amusement and instruction ; and at last, in this 
very commercial and individualist country, we have a 
source of income for all kinds of artistic enterprises 
which almost everybody would like to see in existence, 
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but for which neither the State nor rich individuals were, 
in the past, willing to pay enou,h. 

Meanwhile, the Opera is to be backed, and at last 
there is a prospect of a permanent Opera House in 
London with adequate financial resources. There are 
those, no doubt, who abominate Opera, whether in the 
theatre or on the wireless ; they need not go to the theatre 
and there are always other stations on the wireless, 
from which the Biff Brothers or Dean Inge can be picked 
up, according to taste. But those who like opera ought 
not to look a gift horse in the mouth, wherever it comes 
from. In the past it has been a disgrace to London that 
one never knew whether there would be an Opera season 
or not in the greatest city of the world ; all depending on 
whether or not a rich “ fancier ” or a group of such could 
be found to carry the burden. Now there is a guarantee 
of continuance for five years, and a moral certainty 
that the arrangement will be permanent. At Covent 
Garden and in certain provincial centres Opera is now 
an established thing; a complete change from the 
old days of the impromptu syndicates, and the perennially 
peregrinating Carl Rosa Company and the gallant but 
unfortunate B.N.O.C. It is to be assumed that the B.B.C. 
(unless the Post Office or the Treasury cares to take a 
hand) will have a considerable influence over the choice 
of works to be performed. This again should mean a great 
advance. Time was when virtually nothing could be 
heard at Covent Garden except Italian Opera; there 
was then a rage for the Germans; since when we have 
waited each year to know what was going to turn up next, 
Mozart or Richard Strauss, Humperdinck or Debussy. 
Under the new régime it is to be presumed that there will 
be no personal bias in favour of one sort of good thing 
but an attempt, devoid of all aesthetie log-rolling, to 
offer the public each year a representative selection from 
all the best of all schools—ineluding, I hope, even the 
now neglected school of Donizetti, Bellini, Rossini and 
Meyerbeer. Let us forget all about the alleged subsidy, 
and remember only that next year, even if we sit at home, 
we shall be able to hear operas that we have never heard 
before. 


Maria José—a Brazilian Cook 
By Eva ANSTRUTHER. 

N ARIA JOSE’S kitchen is red tiled and very 
bare and very clean. The legs of the table 
stand each in a little tin of kerosene to prevent that 
pest of the country, the all-invading ant, from swarming 
up on to the dishes and the food. At the far end of 
the room, wide double doors open into the tropical 
garden. Arum lilies and freezias grow there, and in 
and out among the flowers, a small thrush-like bird 
of an exquisite golden brown, hops perpetually. John 
of the Clay (Joao de Barro) is his name. Behind rise 
two orange trees bearing both fruit and blossom, while 
over to the right, the bare branches of a Poinsettia tree 

splash scarlet flowers against the blue metallic sky. 
Maria José, a nigger woman tall and spare, stands 
beside her wood-fed stove stirring her pots. Suddenly 
someone in the distance claps hands, once, twice. She 
starts and drops her wooden spoon, prepared, on the 
strength of a once established habit, to obey the summons. 
Then she recollects herself and with a quick ierk picks 
up the spoon and resumes her stirring but at the same 
time glancing furtively round, to see whether her 
involuntary movement has attracted attention. That 
clapping of hands is the old slave call and there was 
a day when Maria José was a slave. But that is long 
ago, for she earned her freedom years before the other 


slaves of Brazil were freed. She nursed her master’s 
child, and, as was the custom if the child thrived, got 
her freedom as her reward. Now she is a grey-haired 
woman, and grey hairs in a nigger are always a sign of 
great age. But in figure she is straight and upstanding 
still; her neck has not bowed to time. There is some- 
thing regal in her bearing, indeed she makes it her boast 
that though her father and mother were slaves when 
she was born, there was a day when, before they were 
captured and brought to Brazil, they had been a king 
and queen in far off Africa. Domineering in manner, 
as of one coming from parents accustomed to command, 
she obviously strikes awe into the heart of the little 
barefoot mulatto boy who fills the post of scullion to her. 

Where Maria José learnt her cooking no one knows. 
Her life has been full of adventure and movement and 
she has taken full advantage of her freedom. Sometimes, 
but not often, she will divulge scraps of her history. 
Romance and variety have: played large parts in her 
life and her ideas of morality are very ancient and very 
modern too. Deliberately she has given her various 
children different fathers. Her considered opinion is, 
that it is much easier to get rid of a man, should he become 
troublesome, if existence is not complicated by the 
tiresome undoing of the legal ties of marriage. She 
has put her theories into practice in her own life 
and is, in her own view, a free and happy woman in 
consequence ! 

In its way her cooking is unique. Cooks are 
born, not made. According to her, no born cook ever 
does anything so contemptible as to measure or weigh 
her ingredients. She puts in what she feels the dish 
requires and if in any doubt, just pours a little of the 
hot liquid from the pot on to the palm of her hand and 
is guided by her own unerring taste as to what more 
to add or to withhold. The result of the method is 
undoubtedly that everything she creates is very succulent 
and full of flavour, and grateful may a person be who 
is allowed to watch her at her work and learn from 
her some of the secrets of her craft. 

Oil plays a large part in her cooking, lashings of oil 
and great red and yellow and green peppers, a feast 
of colour in themselves. The foundation of her dishes 
is practically always the same. On a wooden board 
and wiclding an enormous kitchen knife which looks 
like a weapon of war, she chops and chops till she evolves 
a grey mysterious mess. The basis of the mess is 
Chilli peppers, small but so strong that if in the process 
of chopping a scrap flies into the eye of a human being, 
he remains blind for the next twenty-four hours. So, 
at any rate, states this daughter of wild warriors, anxious 
to prove that her apparently peaceful profession has 
also its own risks and dangers! ‘To these peppers are 
added onions of every description, chopped also very 
fine, and queer little crimson tomatoes the size of stunted 
plums, and parsley, quantities of parsley and other 
strange herbs and leaves—all are chopped and _re- 
chopped till they make an indistinguishable savoury 
heap upon the wooden board. 

Only one of her dishes can here be described in full 
detail, but it is a chef d’oeuvre in itself so let it stand alone. 
Into a wide frying-pan, the grey foundation mess just 
described is swept, and to it is added oil with no sparing 
hand. This is put on the fire and as it grows hot and 
begins to sizzle, the smell that comes from it is marvellous. 
Then with long nervous coffee-coloured fingers Maria 
José opens some fresh green peppers, takes out the seeds, 
tears the outsides into pieces and tosses the pieces into 
the now boiling oil, where they twist and writhe and turn 
till they are soft and saturated through with all the 
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lusciousness that is already in the pan. Then the green 
peppers—green no longer—are taken and set on a dish in 
a warm corner to await their turn, And now the main- 
stay of the dish which has been waiting unnoticed on 
the ant-protected table is brought to the fore. 

In Portuguese the fish are called Camaroes, humble 
little fellows enough, neither quite shrimp, nor quite 
prawn, nor quite cray-fish, but near relations of all three. 
Dead, but uncooked, they lie heaped on a white plate, 
fairy fish of the Southern hemisphere, translucent, 
elusive, mysterious. They are plunged without more ado 
into the bath of boiling oil and very quickly their dim 
spirituality becomes solid flesh, their greyness vanishes 
and with one accord they blush a faint and lovely pink. 
At the critical moment the awaiting peppers are swept 
once more into the oil, a slight white shower of salt and 
flour descends upon them and Maria José’s wooden 
spoon causes peppers and fish to dance one wild round 
dance in the boiling oil. Then in the self-same pan which 
sat upon the stove is the whole lovely food carried from 
fire to table, to make very glad the greedy heart of man. 
And Maria José has another triumph to her name ! 

But what of the myriads of sweets and cakes that she 
can also make, for Brazilians love sweet things to eat? 
Their Portuguese names are of themselves enchanting. 
Memory recalls a certain dark brown sticky mixture rather 
like toffee, made of brown sugar and peanuts and called 
Pé de Muleque which, being interpreted is Nigger Foot, 
and looks it! Or another sweet, equally delectable, called 
** Love in a Cage,” or another “‘ Well Married,” or another 
Mae Benta, ‘“* Blessed Mother,” three sweets which might 
be the synopsis of a happy romance! But most won- 
derful of all, since surely only a child full of imagination 
‘an have invented such an enchanting name for such an 
enchanting sweet—Papo de Anjo—Angels with Double 
Chins! Can’t you see the greedy, happy, little, fat, 
brown fellow who with bulging cheeks called his dearest 
sweets by so lovely a name ? 

Angels with Double Chins! 


On Bits of Poetry 

By J. B. 

NCE upon a time—and a very good time it was—I 

used to think that a day would come when the 

poetical works of, let us say, Shelley or Wordsworth, 

would be combed and combed and combed, until only a 
small amount of first-rate poetry remained. 


Morton. 





Everybody knows, except the professional critics (who 
are always urging upon writers the duty of “ selection ’’) 
that most of the great pocts wrote a terrifying amount of 
fifth-rate stuff. But there is a convention that an edition 
of Wordsworth must include every single line that can be 
attributed to him. And as for Shelley—who does not 
remember those preposterous ‘* Fragments,” which are 
wedged into every collected edition—half-lines, dots, un- 
finished sentences, things meaningless or laughable ? Or 
the interminable “ Juvenilia” of Byron?) Or Tennyson in 
his nursery mood? If there are people, collectors or 
whatever they may be, who must have the whole rag-bag 
and lucky-dip, why should not special editions be pro- 
duced, confined to the negligible poems, half-poems and 
no-poems-at-all ? Then the mere lover of poetry, who 
wants the best, could be certain of getting it, in a small 
volume, with a level of excellence maintained. 

I used to think, as I have said, that this might happen, 
but I have at last given up all hope. Now that everybody 
is talking about output, nobody will buy a small book; and 
what chance would there be of persuading a young man 
or woman of to-day that Shelley was a great poct if you 


TR me 


could only produce a few poems as evidence ? You might 
as well expect them to believe that there is more meat in 
** Rasselas ” or in “ Vathek ” than in the trilogies and 
tetralogies of the American novelists. Indeed, I think it 
will not be so long before our contemporary pocts grow 
alarmed, and begin to discard the shorter lyrics and such 
exercises as the sonnet in favour of any sort of epic, to come 
into line with the prose writers. For there is this to be 
said: that a poet who is in any way worthy of the name 
can hardly go on writing, and writing without producing 
one or two good lines here and there, whether by 
accident, or because the Muses love a bit of mischief, 
And if you doubt this, you have only to note the twinkle 
in their starry eyes when a poct raises his pen from the 
paper and exclaims: “Good Lord! What a lovely line ! 
How on earth did I think of that ? ” 

There is a story of an American who was shown some 
miniatures in a French museum, and said that she pre- 
ferred bigger pictures. It was honest of her, and it 
revealed her troubled mind. She thought that anybody 
could turn out a finicky little thing like a miniature, 
whereas a great big thing like a portrait is a man’s work. 
How she would have despised the very short epitaphs of 
Herrick, and turned with a sigh of relief to “ Sordello.” 

One of the common criticisms directed against the late 
Poet Laureate, Dr. Bridges, was that he did not write 
enough. Nobody troubled to read what he had already 
written. People had a feeling that being made Laureate 
was like being made District Surveyor. The work began 
immediately the appointment was confirmed. The public 
said: ‘‘ We expect at least an ode (but preferably any 
longer form of poem, of which we may not have heard) 
on every fitting occasion.” To which the Laureate might 
well have replied: ‘I have not noticed very many 
fitting occasions.” 

The consolation for those who do not believe that out- 
put matters as much as quality, or, if you like, for those 
who distrust mass-production, is that very good work, on 
whatever scale and in whatever medium, seems to have 
a better chance of survival than the mere result of a 
gigantic productivity, because order and discipline arc 
necessary in art. Two of the best poets of our time, Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc and Mr. A. E. Housman, have published 
singularly little poetry. But one thing is certain, that 
you could not go through what they have published, and 
say: “ This ought to be left out—and this—and this. 
These poems are beneath the high level of the rest.” 

And what in the name of Ileaven would a modern critic 
say if contemporary poets published their unfinished 
“Fragments”? It would be an admirable way of swelling 
the volume, and many readers would be impressed by the 
trick, saying, “‘ Oh, yes. Shelley has written a lot of 
‘ Fragments ’ too.” 

While I amon the subject of “ Fragments,” there are one 
or two rules to be observed. They should, if possible. 
bear either long titles or mystifying titles. As an example 
of the long title, I would give “ Lines Written in De- 
pression While Beholding the Crescent Moon Appear 
Above the Dent du Midi.” Whereas the mystifying 
title should be shorter, as in “ Too B——, on the Death 
of H .’ Number One title starts the critics off head- 
long. They must find out when the author was in Switzer- 
land, what it was that depressed him, where the “ Frag- 
ment’”’ was discovered, and soon. Number Two title should, 
with luck, start an even louder rumpus about the identity 
of B——, or whether H—— is Higgins or Harris. All of 
which, the reader will observe, has nothing whatever to do 
with poetry. But the game must be kept up. I would 
even go so far as to suggest to any poct who feels that he 
is about to die, and who either cares for the opinion of 
posterity or has dependants to provide for, that he 
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should contrive, before taking to his bed, to leave about 
with studied and artful negligence a few authentic ‘“ Frag- 
ments.” He could deposit directions with a trusted friend 
or two, so that the discovery would not be too long 
delaved. If he had a talent for such things, he might 
even leave behind him the detailed programme of a 
controversy to be conducted, as it were, over his grave. 

The more I think of it, the more certain I become that 
the “Fragment” is the salvation of the poor beggar of a 
poct who has no facility, yet must rake up three hundred 
pages before the publisher will look at him. 

I will conclude with a warning. There was once a 
poet who, embittered by neglect and poverty, was, in old 
age, promised the publication of a Collected Edition, if he 
would himself choose all those poems which he cared to 
preserve, Whether from his many volumes or from his un- 
published stock. With a sardonic grin the poet wrote an 
introduction, in which he said: ‘ The following is the 
only poem which I care to preserve.” Next day the 
publisher received the Introduction, followed by one 
poem—-a Savage, obscene and quite worthless epigram 
addressed to the British Public. 

Two years later the poet was left a small fortune, and 
six months after that a huge Collected Edition of his poems 
was published. Which proves that the Muses, as I said 
before, love mischief, 


The Theatre 


(‘‘ A Mcurper Has Been ARRANGED.” By EMLYN WILLIAMS. 
AT THE St. JAMES’S THEATRE.| 


Is there any limit to the credulity expected of audiences at a 
* thriller’? Apparently not. We are in this matter as were 
our ancestors who crowded to Elizabethan blood-tragedies. 
So long as they got a generous supply of murders, mutilations, 
rapes and suicides, with a few spectres thrown in, they swal- 
lowed all improbabilities. They never asked for a motive. 
Purveyors of stage massacres know better than to delay over 
pretexts. On with the carnage! In romantic tragedy the 
world was divided into slayers and slain. The killers killed 
because it was their job and nature so to do. The killed just 
got in the way, moaning about owls and ravens. No nonsense 
about character-drawing. .. . 


Quite in the Elizabethan manner—adapted to modern 
taste—Mr. Emlyn Williams scorns plausibility. He has told 
a ghost-story and a murder-story combined ; or rather not 
combined, not well associated ; but with parts (murder and 
ghosts) straggling apart ; until, in his last act, they mingle for 
a few magnificent moments. The model is Macbeth. But 
Shakespeare was better at amalgamation. 

It is a bit of a mystery—to begin with—why Sir Charles 
Jasper, heir to two millions, if he is alive at eleven o'clock on 
his fortieth birthday, should select that evening to give a fancy 
dress party on the stage of the St. James's Theatre. One 
would have thought that he could have waited a night or two, 
especially at a time like the present when millions appear and 
disappear like rockets in a night sky. Being silly enough to 
search for a motive and meaning in Sir Charles’ behaviour, I 
found it in his taste for the occult. The St. James’s Theatre 
~——or any other theatre fitted for the production of Mr. Wil- 
liams’s play—is, it seems, badly haunted. There are two 
resident ghosts—one, that of a man murdered in the theatre 
before the play begins, the other, reputedly, that of a dumb 
woman whose job it is (I think) to wander around after the 
murdered man and the murderer. So that was what brought 
Sir Charles to the St. James’s. Two ghosts. And soon there 
were three. Because Sir Charles, defying omens and even the 
most elementary prudence, hospitably welcomes his only 
surviving relative, rival claimant (until 11 p.m.) to the two 
millions. This gentleman turns out to be an alleged journalist 
and serial writer, young, well dressed, with a bright philosophy 
of crime which he expounds in a brilliant speech to Sir 
Charles’s secretary, whom he has once loved and therefore 
oughtn’t to trust. However, this wasn’t the blunder it 
appeared to be; because the secretary, hearing that the 
young gentlen n proposes promptly to murder Sir Charles, 
does nothing about it but dither, in a haunted manner, for 
the rest of the evening. 








_ The murderer then gets to work—not in an original fashion. 
For his one bright idea is borrowed from that masterpiece of 
detective fiction, Mr. Oliver Onions’s In Accordance With the 


Evidence. He prompts Sir Charles to take down, under 
dictation, some lines suggesting suicide. Then he pops a 
tablet into Sir Charles’s whisky. Then Sir Charles expires 
and is placed in a chair behind curtains, holding his supposed 
confession. And then the young man runs away? Not at 
all. He laughs sardonically and goes upstairs to array himself 
in a fancy dress, presumably supplied to him by the St. 
— management, because he can’t have brought it with 
1im. 


So much for the murder story and for the murdered man, 
who really does make one echo the old jest about knowing 
what God thought of money through seeing the people He gives it 
to. Two millions for an ass like Sir Charles, whom we only 
don’t despise as a cranky loon because he is so sweetly and 
reasonably acted by Mr. J. H. Roberts in his best Galsworthy 
manner ! 


Now for the ghosts. You had forgotten those ghosts? So 
had I, until a very beautiful lady, with sober gestures, glided 
suddenly in—almost thrilling us, because the face and hands 
and delicate movements were those of that other-worldly 
actress, Miss Veronica Turleigh. This, then, must be the 
lady who haunted the murderer who murdered the man who 
was murdered before Sir Charles was (justly) murdered by the 
young man now dressing upstairs. 


But I gather that she wasn’t! She was only a daft lady 
who, like so many other people, wandered, that evening, on 
the stage of the St. James’s. However, she did set real ghosts 
going at last ; for Sir Charles, more sensible after death than 
in life, now rises—young murderer still dressing upstairs— 
and sits, like Banquo, at the supper table. 

This is effective. I liked it. I also liked the young man’s 
arrival, his sight of what he supposes to be the real Sir 
Charles, not dead but hurt. and his discovery that Sir Charles 
is dead, and that this is his ghost. I also liked Mr. Henry 
Kendall’s outburst of terror at the end and his complete 
collapse before the supernatural. A good performance. 

I cannot say the same of the lady who played Sir Charles's 
wife, for she seemed to me to have the unlucky faculty of 
getting on one’s nerves the whole time; and shaking fists, 
well clenched, seemed to be her sole method of indicating wild 
emotion. Miss Codrington gave a slick up-to-date sketch of 
the sort of secretary Sir Charles deserved to have ; his mother 
was amusingly shown by Miss Viola Compton; and Mr. 
Whitmore Humphreys gave a steady, natural performance as 
an unexpected young man who was amongst those who 
strayed into the St. James’s Theatre. His object, one guesses, 
was to rescue Sir Charles’s wife from the eonsequences of Sir 
Charles’s imbecility. It was odd, but the only people at that 
party—apart from Sir Charles’s family—were gate-crashers. 

This analysis may reveal my impression that Mr. Williams's 
play is too much for my powers of suspending belief. It has 
been overpraised. But, also, it has a sort of splash-and-dash 
vigour and devil-may-care energy which renew one’s hopes of 
the author’s future. He is evidently bold enough, as we saw 
when he gave us Glamour at the Embassy Theatre. What he 
needs is control and a greater respect for the relative sort of 
truth that carries a dramatist’s collaborators, who are his 
audiences, along with him. RICHARD JENNINGS. 


To Julia 
ON SEEING HER EYEBROW NEWLY PLUCKED, 
Dearest, thy too-much-order'd charm 
Doth thee, I swear, some harm. 
As roses with too curious care 
Oft-tended not the sweetest are ; 
Or as a dress 
Not bravely set to dance 
Lacks wantonness 
T’attract a lover’s glance ; 
So, *neath that pluck’d and pencill’d brow, 
Julia, thine eyes less sweetly glow. 


Bethink thee how thou hast dismayed 
Those pretty Loves that played 
Like little sunbeams there, or shed 
Their angry fires upon my head. 
Thou has not cause 
T’accept as others do 
The fashion’s laws. 
Then prithee do not so: 
It likes thy Herrick not to see 
This barbarous civility. 


GEORGE VAN RAALTE, 
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The Round Table Conference 


Unitary Government—Federation—Paramountcy 


By Epwarp THompson 


{On this page Dr. Edward Thompson will discuss Indian problems 
weekly during the Round Table Conference.—Ep., Spectator.] 
Since the plenary session, which showed how united was the 
demand for full national status, and that the Princes too were 
Nationalists, the Conference has been busied with Federation 
problems. The issues are now more confused; little has 
emerged, except that a “ unitary ” government is unpopular, 
and that the Princes want an end of ** paramountcy.” A brief 
historical statement may clear up these rather technical 
questions, both (as is the way with Indian questions) deeply 
involved with sentiment and considerations of self-respect 
and honour. 

Those who argue for the Crown usually reject the States 
claim to have possessed independent rank when the British 
first came into relations with them. It is pointed out that 
nearly all of them (there are exceptions) acknowledge some 
degree of Mogul suzerainty. Unfortunately for this argument, 
so did the East India Company in those days. Its sovereign 
career began with acceptance of the Diwani (civil administra- 
tion) of Bengal, in 1765, which legalised its position, as one 
of many subordinate systems of the Mogul Empire. When 
that Empire’s overlordship rights lapsed through weakness, 
they must be presumed to have lapsed for all these subordinate 
systems. This was the view of the early Governors-General. 
They negotiated with the other States on a basis of equality 
as regards internal sovereignty. Lord Hastings (1813-28) 
refused to intervene in Hyderabad against misgovernment : * 

“Over States which have, by particular engagements, rendered 
themselves professedly feudatory, the British Government does 
exercise supremacy ; but it has never been claimed, and certainly 
never has been acknowledged, in the case of Native Powers 
standing within the denomination of allies.” 

On the eve of the Mutiny, Dalhousie, again with respect to 
Hyderabad, wrote : 

“The British Government is bound by the solemn obligations 

of a treaty to abstain from all interference in His Highness’s 
internal affairs . . . we acknowledge the Nizam as an inde- 
pendent Prince.” 
Only ‘“‘ the continuance of general peace ” and the prevention 
of *‘ injury of the subjects or of the allies of the British Govern- 
ment ”’ were objects entitling the latter to “‘ interfere in the 
administration of Native Princes.” If he had held this view 
less strongly there would have been fewer annexations, and 
possibly no 1857 Mutiny. He seized every opportunity of 
annexation, precisely because bad government seemed to him 
the usual condition of Native States yet a condition that he 
could not change by interference. 


After the Mutiny the set in the direction of a“ unitary ” 
State began. For decades the administration were convinced 
that India was still a powder magazine. The services rendered 
during the outbreak by the Princes were too conspicuous to 
be overlooked. On the other hand there was plenty of evidence 
that their subjects, and especially their armed forces, had 
desired to join with the mutineers. These conflicting facts 
resulted in a mixed policy. At first the troops of the States 
were watched with suspicion. There was a tendency to claim 
the right to veto a Prince’s choice of Ministers thought to be 
unfriendly to the British Government. A time of vigorous 
railway expansion followed the Mutiny. The railways knit 
the country together, and helped on the process of centraliza- 
tion. Sometimes lines through a Native State were desirable ; 
the State surrendered the land free, and also jurisdiction along 
it. The States lost revenue, as the Central Government 
gathered up the salt monopoly in Native as well as in British 
India, rights of coinage, and postal srevices (Dalhousie’s 
doctrine of “‘ lapse,” banished from the field of annexation, 
reappearing here), the right to compel acceptance of a League 
of Nations’ decision to reduce opium production. As a unitary 
government was built up, the theory of paramountcy emerged. 
The new Government did what Dalhousie thought ultra vires, 
deposed for maladministration. (On the other hand, annexa- 
tion was done with.) The paramountcy doctrine reached its 
height in Lord Curzon’s words, when installing the Nawab 
of Blawalpur : 


“Tho sovereignty of the Crown is everywhere unchallenged, 
It has itself laid down the limitations of its own prerogative.” 
He went so far as to assert that no Prince could leave his 
State without the Viceroy’s permission. 

This paramountcy doctrine the Princes are determined 
to have set aside, for a judicial ascertainment of the limits 
within which their sovereignty is to be kept unimpaired. To 
their thinking it is not only illegal in the light of their treaties, 
it is also vague and capable of infinite expansion. It puts the 
Central Government in the “ heads I win, tails you lose” 
position. Their decision to join a Federated India has taken 
both our own and the Indian Government by surprise, a fact 
in itself illuminating—for it has been for some time obvious 
that the Princes were moving to this decision, and moving 
quickly. In 1926 Lord Reading decisively rejected the 
Nizain’s claim, based on a century and a half of close alliance, 
to independence except in external matters, and informed 
him that he was not “ in a category separate from that of other 
States under the paramountcy of the British Crown.” As I 
have written elsewhere, the Princes 

“would not have raised their claim to fully independent rank 
had not self-determination for British India so plainly risen abovo 
the horizon of probability. There have been few more impressive 
incidents than this one, of the Premier State boldly claiming 
equality with the Suzerain Power, beforo that background of 
Indian Princes silently observing and listening.” 

The Princes countered Lord Reading’s letter by energetic 
and united action and consultation among themselves. 

We have all heard stories of this or that Prince who ex- 
pressed his intention to “ clean up” adjacent British India, 
as soon as the British went. At the opposite pole is the view, 
popular in extreme Nationalist circles, that British India 
could absorb Native India, if Britain permitted. Both legends 
are built on a partial, instead of a comprehensive consideration 
of the facts. It is true that only about a score of the seven 
hundred States are really important. But the principle of 
sovereignty is tenaciously held, and the extreme Nationalists 
over-rate their own strength, and under-rate that of the greater 
States. Against the Government the Princes have a case ; 
I think their contention that it has often gone beyond its 
treaty rights is unanswerable. But they would admit that 
vexing and unreasonable interference has been offset by many 
examples of patience and tolerance. And, though anxious 
to get back to their old position vis-a-vis the Central Govern- 
ment, they know that more than legal interpretation has to be 
taken into account. We all deplore Congress’s abstention 
from the Conference ; another important section of Indian 
opinion is inevitably unrepresented, that of the people of the 
States. They are, however, represented in Nationalist India. 
The Federation framework now being built will give the 
Princes a voice in all-India finance and tariffs and foreign 
policy ; it will concede the place of the railways in an all-India 
defence scheme. It is more difficult to reconcile the Princes’ 
legitimate regard for their treaty rights with their subjects’ 
aspirations. Legal rights are in conflict with natural rights. 
The Princes have sympathized with the Nationalist feeling 
of British India ; their subjects in varying degrees have been 
caught in the ferment of democracy. With the doctrine of 
paramountcy gone, how are the people of Native India to be 
safeguarded against misgovernment or persistence of autocracy 
whenever it has become obsolete? Here is the value of 
Britain’s presence at the Conference. We claim to be friends 
of the Princes and protectors of the people of India. Three 
weeks ago the Princes saved the situation by their attitude of 
detachment from the larger dispute, which enabled them to 
come out for both the British Connexion and Dominion 
Status. We can save it now by a similar detachment and 
power of visualizing the future. The extreme Nationalist’s 
dream of a unitary government controlling all India will ulti- 
mately go, no less than the paramountcy doctrine. But the 
devolution and variety that a federal scheme provides must 
permit. also of growth and progress in the internal affairs of 
all the largely autonomous constituents of Greater India. 
Or the settlement will prove no settlement. 
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Tur AMENITY GrRovUP. 

The House of Commons contains a so-called ‘‘ Amenity 
Group,” which is very watchful, very practical, and already 
influential. Under the chairmanship of Mr. Perey Hurd, who 
is always practical first and aesthetic second, it passed a 
resolution last week of which much will be heard :— 

“In the opinion of this Committee the effect for good or-ill which 
the rating or taxation of land values or increment must have upon 
development of land will be great and far-reaching. It is essential 
therefore that before any proposals for land value taxation aro 
formulated their relation to town planning principles and legislation 
should be thoroughly examined, and that the Town Planning Bill 
should be introduced at the earliest possible moment.” 

All three parties are represented in the group, and powerfully 
represented ; and it is probable that the resolution will in the 
sequel produce its effect. It will not be the fault of the 
C.P.R.E. if active steps do not ensue. 

% * * * 
Land VALUATION AND LAND BeEauty. 

On this question, which vitally affects our ‘ green and 
pleasant land,” I may perhaps be allowed a prophecy. Before 
very long every county will possess its own town and regional 
planning scheme. Now, until this desirable consummation 
is reached, no one can tell in the least what the value of land 
will be. It is clear that if one area is scheduled as agricultural 
and another as available for close building and another as 
available for limited building, the respective values of the 
three will be permanently affected by the regulation. A good 
many landowners are willing to follow the example of Lord 
Astor and Lord Desborough, and welcome the perpetual 
depreciation of the cash value of their acres in return for the 
conservation of its beauty. It is likely—to return to pro- 
gnostication—that a scheme will be made effective by which 
those whose lands get accrued value from the planning scheme 
will compensate those whose land is cheapened. The principle 
is that successfully applied to public houses: those that are 
allowed to remain open pay compensation to those com- 
pulsorily closed. 


‘ 


* * * * 

Now we cannot expect those who have enthusiasms for this 
or that sort of land valuation or taxation to wait till such a 
prophecy as this may be fulfilled. It follows that the one way 
to save England and to prevent the conflict of such valua- 
tions with the ideal of the Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England is to hurry forward both eentrally and locally 
the adoption of town and regional planning facilities. I believe 
the best way to encourage this ideal is to acquaint local 
bodies with what progressive councils have done elsewhere. 
An admirable example for general imitation has been set by 
the Rural District of that very lovely region centred at 
Newquay. It fits in admirably with the recent survey 
of Cornwall, of which I wrote last week. This, as other 
regional surveys, suggests constructional as well as preventive 
schemes. Easy travelling and the accessibility of local beauties 
need not spoil the character either of a place or its people as 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch seems to fear in the rather pernicketty 
conclusion of his historical preface to Cornwall. If character 
can only be saved by isolation, it is not worth saving. 

* * * * 
THE SporLiInc or ARDEN. 

The following quotation from the letter of an historian 
will illustrate the danger that confronts our fairest acres. 
Last year the Welcombe Estate, in the midst of the Shakes- 
peare Country, alongside the sole unspoilt approach to 
Stratford-on-Avon, was sold by Mr. Trevelyan for “* develop- 
ment ”’—that grim word. With great public spirit, and at 
no little cost, Mr. Flower saved a part. We all owe him great 
gratitude. But what of the rest? This is my correspon- 
dent’s account :— 

‘* Every lot in the estate was sold with a separate timber valuation 
attached, thus positively inciting the purchaser to realize the value 
of the timber. The new owners, mostly small farmers with little 
capital, have acted as might have been expected, and are felling 
every stick for which they can get the most trifling prices. Their 
neighbours, struck by a new idea, are imitating their example, and 
this countryside which was once richly-wooded with glorious old 
trees bids fair to become as bare as any upland or seaside district. 
One beautiful old oak which is part of the setting of our War 
Memorial is marked to be felled . . . Is there anything to be done ? 
ae applauds those who protest, but the timber continues to 


Tur TREE SENSE. 

Some welcome advance of what some call the “ country 
bias ” or rural mind in our present civilization may perhaps 
be inferred from the diaries and calendars that make their 
appearance. The very best I have ever seen is a calendar 
produced by the “ Men of the Trees,” a new organization which 
endeavours by lectures, photographs, cinemas, exhibits and 
planting schemes for school children to encourage what it 
salls the forest sense. The founder, who did wonderful 
work for reafforestation in East Africa, is Mr. St. Barbe 
Baker, 96 Piccadilly, W.1. The photographs of trees are as 
good—and this is saying much—as those that appear from 
time to time, and with increasing frequency, in the weekly 
and daily press. ‘Men of the Trees” begin to multiply in 
various parts of the Empire, and it is impossible to travel 
about England without seeing how many landowners are 
indulging in small efforts at afforestation ; and of hearing how 
they compare the merits of such trees as Sitka spruce and 
Japanese larch with our native Scots pine or common spruce. 
The tree sense is in the air. 

* * * * 
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SHOOTING FOxEs. 

If there is one detail that supremely illustrates the divergence 
of present opinion in rural England from Victorian days it is 
the general attitude to the fox. Foxes are shot freely and 
without concealment. One very large landowner sent out 
his keepers—as the custom now is—in late summer to an 
organized fox shoot ; and I believe that over forty are killed 
each year on this occasion. The local hunts protest in vain ; 
and sometimes it is a question where the general sympathy 
lies. In most places the Hunt carries the suffrages; and 
never, I think, since hunting became an organized sport have 
the Hunts won so much popularity with farmers. A number 
of Masters have issued a three-lined whip to their supporters 
urging them to buy only English fodder for their horses. 
The example is excellent. A very great deal may be done 
for British agriculture by such sympathetic preference, which 
is as good for consumer as producer. If our jam-makers 
would do for small fruit what the Hunts are doing for oats, 
they would doubly benefit the community. 

* * * * 


Various Hunts of late have come across other animals than 
the fox, and have put their hounds in a quandary. A year 
ago a wombat which escaped from the new zoo at Whipsnade 
was hunted to the death. This year hounds have several 
times come upon a strange animal that is more or less the 
size of a fox, though it is a deer. The Muntjack is now quite 
widely spread ; and men with guns as well as hounds with 
noses are not seldom in doubt whether it is right or wise to 
consider the animal as proper game. It would be interesting 
to know whether it is found to be harmful, for it bids fair 
to become established. It moves daintily, though it has a 
rather pig-like appearance. Foresters, I believe, do not 
welcome it. As a form of food it is the very best of the deer, 
at any rate mea sententia. 

* * * * 
A Precocious Iris. 

One of the most pictorial and decorative of garden flowers 
—the Iris Stylosa—has this year surprised and charmed its 
votaries. It has been flowering freely for some weeks, a 
month, even two months before its time. I remember 
recommending the mingling of this mauve Iris and the winter 
Jessamine in bowls as a January decoration. Both flowers 
began blossoming freely at the opening of this November. 
Irises may be grown in every single month of the year; and 
of them all stylosa is one of the most individual—and, some 
hold, the most fickle. It may flower freely or refuse alto- 


gether. Some gardeners perhaps exaggerate its liking for 
rubble. Shelter and yet sun, plentiful lime but not exclusive 


lime, seem to be the secret; and many growers find it of 
advantage to cut the leaves enough to admit more sunshine 
to the flowering stems. It is a necessity in any continuous 
garden. This November has many surprises. Among them 
a swallow was seen by a number of credible witnesses in the 
neighbourhood of Ross on November 10th. 

W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to 


ANIMAL TURNS 


[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Srr,—I thank you for having drawn my attention to a very 
excellent article in the Spectator of October 4th, entitled 
“World Day for Animals,” by Major Yeats-Brown, in which 
he refers to myself, and quotes an advertisement published 
in the Brighton Herald, saying that ‘* animal lovers will note 
with relief that Lord Lonsdale is President of Mr. Mills’s 
Circus.” Two paragraphs later Major Yeats-Brown asks : 
** How do Lord Lonsdale and Mr. Mills know that the animals 
exhibited in their circus have been kindly treated?” I 
have declared time after time—and there is probably nobody 
who has had more experience in the circus world and in 
“ breaking ” than I in days gone by—that the reason I accepted 
Mr. Mills’s invitation to become President of the Olympia 
Circus was that I was anxious to encourage, and do everything 
in my power to encourage, all the animal tricks (of which 
there are hundreds) which are done entirely through kindness 
and the aptitude of each individual animal for certain tricks. 

I know perfectly well what tricks can be taught—and 
are taught—by kindness, and I know equally well what tricks 
are taught otherwise, and it was solely on condition that Mr. 
Mills submitted to me the animal tricks that were going to be 
performed in his circus that I undertook to be President. 
Because when you go to the circus you may be quite sure that 
there are no tricks the production of which involved any 
question of brute force. But when you go into the question 
of “ cruelty ” you are opening an enormous door, and it ig 
very difficult to know where cruelty begins and where it 
ends. When you begin to break your cart-horses, or your 
harness-horses—they have to be broken for the purposes of 
utility—is that cruelty? With horses, yearlings have to 
be broken: they have to have the tack on them: they 
have to go through all the various forms of training, which 
are not cruel but which ‘‘ make’? them and render them 
serviceable animals. 

I was rather amused the other day to hear a lady, who is 
very interested in cats and who writes very furiously and 
absurdly against animal-training and the cruelty of sport, 
say that two of her cats “* had never missed bringing in a rat 
that they had killed at night”! But if it is wrong to keep 
a hound to hunt a fox, or a terrier to kill a stoat, is it not equally 
cruel to keep a cat to killa rat ? Cats are, by nature, the most 
cruel of beasts with their prey—but an argument of this 
sort is not quite what I want at the moment. I am writing now 
in the interest, and defence, of the circus. There are many, 
many horse tricks which are almost taught themselves. 
Schumann and other exhibitors are very fond of their 
animals and take the greatest trouble with them, and at all 
these celebrated shows and haute école exhibitions there is no 
necessity for cruelty. I have ponies here now, and one which 
I ride at Newmarket, which, if I drop my hat, will pick it up, 
stand wherever you like, or lie down if you want it to do so. 
There is no cruelty in doing that, as it partly does it itself, 
but these are amusing and interesting incidents for children, 
as are all the horses performing in a circus, and, as a rule, 
it affects much more the circus acrobats than it does the 
horses themselves. 

Major Yeats-Brown asks what I think of the accident that 
occurred recently. I do not know whether it is giving away 
what is often my own knowledge of the department of the 
lion-tamers, but perhaps it is little realized that most of the 
lions and tigers in circuses are taken away from their mothers 
when but three or four days old and reared by spaniels or 
retrievers: that they have never seen a jungle or forest ; 
that they have all been bred as household pets as their mothers 
have been for most of their lives, and they are taught exactly 
the same as everyone teaches a puppy. And when you go into 
the question of “ cruelty’ you go into such an enormous 
one that it is impossible to analyse it. What about breaking 
retrievers for shooting purposes ? Some men have a wonderful 
aptitude for breaking animals without using any force, but 
amongst others, and especially some of the gamekeepers, 
are the roughest people that could possibly be found, far 
more severe with their dogs than is the case in any circus. 
The same with sheepdogs—and sheepdogs are almost a neces- 
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the Editor 


sity of life, especially in the hills where there is often snow 
where the various flocks of sheep lie—some of the shepherds 
can teach their dogs most exactly, as is shown by the public 
trials where sheepdog competitions for penning sheep are given, 
But there are others who are really cruel, though it does 
not follow that because some are cruel all are cruel. 

I have always supported the circus, having made inquiries 
as to the trainers and others, and so long as I am satisfied that 
there is no cruelty in the training of the animals, so long shall 
I support Mr. Mills, than whom there is nobody in this world 
who would hate cruelty more, and he travels many hundreds 
of miles for the purpose of seeing an exhibition before he 
engages it. I know from trainers abroad that he is most 
particular as to this. 

When you go into the question of traps and the killing of 
animals, it is another difficult matter to decide when cruelty 
begins and when it ends. Is not the whole life of an animal or 
bird one of cruelty ? Is it not a fact that almost every animal 
lives on some other animal, and every bird on some thing that 
exists in life? ‘You have got the eagle, which lives on his 
prey. You have the peregrine, that also lives on the de- 
struction of other animals and birds. You have your pet cat, 
which is just the same. You have weasels and stoats and 
foxes that live entirely by what they themselves kill, and I 
should never have any hesitation in killing any animal that 
lives itself by hunting, for I do not believe that these animals 
have the fear they are supposed to have when being hunted 
themselves. I am sure that a great many foxes have not. I 
think that a rabbit in a hole that is being ferreted has much 
more fear than has any fox hunted by hounds. 

Again, in Major Yeats-Brown’s article he talks of “ cap- 
tivity,” and quite rightly. I have myself not the slightest 
objection to any animals that have been bred in a zoo re- 
maining there if they have never known any other life, but I 
am one of those individuals who think it is utterly wrong for 
animals caught wild in the jungle—perhaps four or five years 
old—to be transported to imprisonment for life. 

Major Yeats-Brown refers to the thousands of animals that 
are trapped. His reference to seals and the young ones being 
‘** trodden on until they bark for their mothers,” is evidently 
either an absolute misrepresentation of the facts or they have 
been misunderstood. <As it happens I know the Aleutian 
Islands (where these seals are obtained), having lived on 
them, and no such practice as this takes place. The seals are 
driven up by the natives, who use but little force, and all go 
back on to the land, where they have a sort of wooden trap 
or enclosure into which the seals are driven. The natives 
then knock them on the head with clubs, which I admit is 
terrible, but there is no such idea as treading on a baby seal 
in order to produce the mother, because if the mother was 
nursing the young seal she would not have a coat worth 
selling ! This is really a far better way than that in which we 
kill our cattle in our slaughter-houses, for the seals are killed 
instantaneously, and it is really a quick and painless death. 
If it means terror and fear, what then do our slaughter-houses 
mean ? When you complain of people wearing fur skins that 
are obtained in this way you might just as well object to the 
wearing of boots, for your furs are of sealskin while your boots 
are made from the skins of cattle ! 

I quite agree with Major Yeats-Brown as to rabbit traps, 
but how else can you catch rabbits ? A snare is a much more 
severe death than trapping, because in a trap, if caught by the 
leg, the leg becomes absolutely numbed, but in a snare it is not. 
All animals such as these have to be destroyed for every reason, 
which Major Yeats-Brown states, but I do not see any reason 
for the abolition of the cireus—where kindly acts by animals, 
as well as so many human acts, can be done—because there 
are, and undoubtedly are, cruel animal trainers abroad. 

I want it to be most distinctly understood that when refer- 
ring to circuses, and especially those with which I have been 
associated, I am alluding only to the big and accepted ones of 
England, Italy, Spain and Sweden. I in no way hold any 
brief for local and travelling menageries, for I fear I dislike 
them owing to their continual movements and enclosed cages. 
—I am, Sir, &c., LONSDALE. 

Lowther, Penrith. (See neat page.) 
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[We appreciate Lord Lonsdale’s temperate letter; but 
would make it clear that it does not move us an inch from 
our position with regard to the exhibition of wild animal turns 
in circuses. Such turns should be prohibited by law, owing 
to the abuses to which they are subject, as Lord Lonsdale 
himself admits in his last paragraph.—Ep. Spectator.| 





GREAT BRITAIN AND INDIA 
[Zo the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sir,—I see frequent references in your paper and elsewhere 
to the future Constitution of India as if its fundamental status 
were a matter of doubt or debate. We have the last ditchers 
who would yield nothing, then we have those who counsel 
slow and cautious advance, while there are some who would 
extend her some measure of responsibility, and even the 
Indian Delegates to the Round Table Conference are in 
doubt whether they can get a Dominion status with trans- 
itory safeguards. To all these I would put one question— 
what is India now ?—for it seems to me that she has since 
the War acquired many of the attributes of external and 
some of those of internal sovereignty. Thus :— 

1. India was invited to the War Conference and her future 
status defined therein. 

2. As such she was invited to be a signatory to the Peace 
Treaty of Versailles on June 28th, 1919. 

3. On the establishment of the League of Nations in 1920 
she became a founder member thereof. Membership of the 
League was only open to the countries possessing self-governing 
status. 

4. Following her internal status, she became a party to 
the Kellogg Pact. 

5. India was invited to the Naval Conference and has 
signed a treaty embodying its decisions. 

6. India is a member of the International Labour Con- 
ference. 

7. India is entitled to make treaties with the other 
Dominions and to appoint her own agents and Trade Com- 
missioner. 

In this connexion it should be remembered that in all 
treaties made by England, the Dominions and India are 
expressly declared as not bound unless they ratify them. 
In other words, England has no right to make a treaty on 
behalf of India any more than she has on behalf of the other 
self-governing Dominions. 

8. India has been given the right to correspond direct 
with the other Dominions, e.g., South Africa, though it is 
true that in this respect her right is limited and exercised 
subject to the general control of the Secretary of State. 

9. At the Imperial Conference of 1922, India, along with 
the other Dominions, was expressly given the right to control 
the composition of her own population and she has exercised 
this right by enacting a measure known as The Immigration 
Into India Act, 1924. 

As regards internal sovereignty :— 

10. India has been expressly given the right of fiscal 
autonomy. The Joint Parliamentary Committee in their 
report on the Government of India Act pointed out that 
nothing was more likely to endanger the good relations 
between India and Great Britain than a belief that India’s 
fiscal policy was dictated from Whitehall. 

11. India has been given the right to control the right 
of purchases of her own stores; as such the Indian High 
Commissioner is appointed by India and is under the control 
of the Legislative Assembly, who have decided that all 
purchases through him shall be made in the cheapest market. 

12. The Indian Legislative Assembly is statutorily em- 
powered to vote supplies upon all heads except only those 
excluded by section 67 (a) of the Government of India Act. 
The provision for supplies implies the power to control the 
expenditure of the departments concerned, which the Assembly 
cannot exercise without assuming responsibility in respect of 
them. 

Writers on constitutional subjects, such as Zimmern and 
Keith, refer only to some of these attributes which they 
regard as sufficient to place India in the privileged position 
of a Dominion without being self-governing, which they 
think is an anomaly, as it certainly is. But more than an 
anomaly, it has created a situation embarrassing alike to 


the Government and the Legislature. I had raised this 
question in the last Assembly, and while the Government 
of India could not assail my argument they had to admit 
that India lacked the machinery to exercise her rights ; 
which they added she might obtain at the Conference. 
It seems to me that the public in England have not realized 
the new status which India has gained, which renders her 
internal Government an anachronism. That Government 
has to be brought into line with her theoretical position 
as an international State. It is not a question which admits 
of two opinions. As a Dominion, India is at present a dummy 
partner whose hand is played by the Secretary of State. 
It is that which the people of India resent and it is that 
which Great Britain must for her own sake speedily terminate. 
—I am, Sir, &e., H. S. Gour, M.L.A. 
Ep. 





{This letter has been shortened for reasons of space. 
Spectator.| 


THE MADURA CASE 
[To the Editor of the SpecraTor.] 
Sir,—I do not know who is your contributor who wrote 
the article on this case, but as Dr. Edward Thompson has 
thrown doubt on the accuracy of his statements, I think I 
must come to his defence. 

When I was in Poona in September last Mr. Hodge, Secretary 
of the National Christian Council, finding that I was a friend 
of Mr. Reginald Reynolds, told me that he had been investi- 
gating the case as thoroughly as possible, and he kindly 
allowed me to read through the complete file. The more I 
read the more astonished I became that such a thing could 
have happened. No complaint was made against Mr. Keithahn 
whatever, except that he had entertained Mr. Reynolds and 
had been present at the station to see him off (a courtesy 
not unusual towards one’s guests) when there was also a 
Congress demonstration in Mr. Reynolds’ honour. 

I hardly know whether to be more astonished that the local 
official should have requested Mr. Keithahn’s fellow-mis- 
sionaries to persuade him to leave the country for this 
*‘ offence ” or that the missionaries should have so meekly 
acquiesced in the request. 

It is, perhaps, worth while to add that an official in another 
place, thinking apparently that the unexpectedly easy 
triumph over these missionaries might be profitably followed 
up, addressed an enquiry to another of Mr. Reynolds’ hosts. 
The reply he received, indicating that the missionary in 
question would sooner perish than allow any authority to 
dictate to him in matters of hospitality, seems to have 
effectively silenced him.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Horace G, ALEXANDER. 

144 Oakiree Lane, Selly Oak, Birmingham. 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—One rather important point in this case having failed 
to come to light in the recent correspondence, I feel compelled 
to say a word on behalf of Mr. Keithahn and myself. 

Ralph Keithahn identified himself completely with the 
Khadi movement, which aims at restoring the peasant 
industries of spinning and weaving—hence his Gandhi cap. 
On the other hand, he systematically avoided involving himself 
in the political struggle, in view of his nationality and the 
pledge of “* neutrality.” 

In the eyes of many Government servants, however, the 
encouragement of peasant industries is a crime, as the perse- 
cution of the Gandhi cap has clearly shown. Keithahn was 
“warned” and made to feel that he had _ incurred 
the displeasure of the Government. 

Finally came my visit. I do not know what Dr. Thompson 
means when he suggests that I was “ off my beat.” Madura 
was actually on my direct route from Madras to Colombo, 
whence I sailed a few days later. Ralph Keithahn kindly asked 
me to break my journey for a night, which I was glad to 
do owing to the state of my health. I addressed no public 
meetings for the same reason, and the crowd that came to 
the station was not of my seeking or his. My friend was 
penalized for his love of the peasants, his active sympathy 
with an economic movement on their behalf, and hospitality 
shown to a sick man.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ReEGiNALD A. REYNOLDS, 

8 Fuirdene Road, Coulsdon, Surrey. 
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CHILDREN AND RELIGION 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

S1r,—In view of the question of the religious education of 
children, I think the following may be of interest to some of 
your readers. It comes from an essay by Professor Huxley, 
and was quoted in the Times of February 28th, 1918 :— 

“Undoubtedly your gutter-child may be converted by mere 
intellectual drill into the subtlest of all the beasts of the field ; 
but we know what has become of the original of that description, 
and there is no need to increase the number of those who imitate 
him successfully without being aided by the rates; and if I were 
compelled to choose, for one of my own children, between a school 
in which real religious instruction is given and one without it, 
I should prefer the former, even though the child might have to 
take a good deal of theology with it.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 

A SCRUTINY OF FAITH 

[To the Editor of the SpecTAToR.| 
Sir,—In the article styled “* A Scrutiny of Faith,” published 
in your issue of November 29, Mr. G. M. Boumphrey, when 
uttering his challenge to Religious Orthodoxy, says: ‘‘ The 
religion of Moses . . . was a cruel and selfish religion, and 
was vastly improved by the addition of Christ’s command- 
ment, ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ Surely 
one who makes such a statement in the course of what he 
calls ‘* perhaps the strongest argument against the Christian 
faith ” should have been more careful to see that it was at 
least accurate. The words Mr. Boumphrey quotes as an im- 
provement on the religion of Moses are the very words of what 
is reckoned one of the Mosaic books, and may be found in 
Leviticus xix.18. If Mr. Boumphrey will turn to Mark xii. 28-34 
he will see how, so far from adding a new commandment, Christ 
confirmed with His own express approval alike the great 
commandment of love to God and the second ‘* which is like 
unto it ” of love to one’s neighbour. 

This blunder of Mr. Boumphrey gives point to the well- 
merited criticism (in the same issue) by Mr. Charles of the ill- 
founded allegations which critics of religion, of the type of Mr. 
Bertrand Russell, make against the Faith. 

I much regret that the attacks on Faith in the series of 
articles on ‘* Challenge to Religious Orthodoxy,” if printed 
at all, should not be accompanied in the same issue by those 
selected to reply to them. Many occasional readers of the 
Spectator may read and be impressed by the attack who never 
see the defence ; while those who only get a copy of the issue 
containing a defence are unable to appreciate it, or even to 
understand it, because they have not seen the arguments and 
statements to which reference is made.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ARTHUR POLLOK Sym. 

18 Wester Coates Gardens, Edinburgh. 


L. D. 


SWEEPSTAKES FOR HOSPITALS 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 

Srr,—May I say that I entirely agree with your article on 
the Dublin Sweepstake and express the hope that if you 
take up the subject again you will oppose even more strongly 
any proposals to adopt this manner of helping Hospitals ? 

Having seen something of State and Municipal Hospitals 
abroad and, for other reasons, too, I would deplore most 
deeply the descent of the dead hand of the State upon British 
Hospitals and the destruction of the voluntary spirit. I 
should deplore it for the sake of the nation, staffs,and, most 
of all, for the patients. The rise in the general standard of 
life and knowledge has made it easier on the whole to raise 
money than before. Both in Hospitals and District Nursing 
work with which I have been connected the contributions 
from those who benefit have increased enormously both 
directly and through the Hospital Savings Association. It 
is true that the Hospitals are always crying pitiously for 
more money, but the explanation is that they are always 
advancing ahead of the general public knowledge of their 
needs ; and by needs I mean what they know would be worth 
doing to give their patients the advantage of the latest 
progress in medical science. The wonder is that the public 
has had faith in those who have asked them to support this 
continuous advance. The incessant begging is not altogether 
reprettable. 

The habit of giving to charity from Christian motives is 
far too valuable to loge. That it mig'\? easily be lost may be 


learnt on the Continent. A vast amount of good is now 
done (most expensively) by compulsory charity exacted by 
the State. Much of it, educational and medical in particular, 
used to depend upon voluntary charity, not upon rates and 
taxes. I do not think that the change has brought more 
contentment or happiness to giver and receiver, but it does 
not harm the nation’s self respect as would dependence of 
charitable work on the excitement or avarice of gambling, 
The strict purist is hurt by the fashion of raising money to 
the extent that prevails through harmless amusement. It 
irritates to find many people who will not give a guinea 
to the Hospitals from the right motives but wiil give for a ball- 
ticket two guineas, of which one goes to a hospital and the 
other in amusement. But that is a trifle compared with 
invoking the gambling spirit. The old Evangelicals would 
have warned the hospitals that such money “ would not 
bring a blessing’? to them. It would not bring material 
advantage in the long run if it damaged permanently the 
right spirit of giving. (Incidentally I may add to what 
you wrote of the probable damage to the Turf by saying that 
it would be criminal to offer such temptation as would rise 
from numerous huge sweepstakes to try to corrupt trainers 
and jockeys; these men have enough to resist already.) 
Gambling has taken the place of drink as our national vice. 
I have agreed, on the whole, with what you have said about 
the Totalizator, though rather shocked by a recent speech 
by Sir Clement Hindley, who seemed inclined to incite people 
to gamble more, though I dare say he did not mean to use 
his official position in that way. Any encouragement of 
gambling on a huge sensational scale is bad, as our fore- 
fathers learnt before they forbade public lotteries. To link 
this unhealthy gambling spirit with charity may be condoned 
on a harmlessly small scale, but on a scale big enough to 
be sensational it would, I hope, be condemned by you with 
all your influence.—I am, Sir, &¢., Jxx-Hosprrat GOVERNOR. 


THE WORLD, THE HOUSE, AND THE BAR 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Your kindly review of my book contains a slight 
mistake on a question of law. Commenting on my statement 
that young married people, separated and each having started 
an independent establishment, are likely to shed bastard 
children on the world, your reviewer states that the children 
might at least be legitimized by the subsequent marriage 
of their parents. Unluckily that is not so. Section 2 of 
the Act (the Legitimacy Act of 1926) reads as follows: 
“Nothing in this Act shall operate to legitimate a person 
whose father or mother was married to a third person when 
the illegitimate person was born.” So that if married persons 
separated, but not being divorced, have children as the 
results of ‘‘ separate establishments,” such children can never 
become legitimate. 

The mistake is one which anyone writing without having 
the Act actually before him could easily make, but as the 
statement might possibly raise false hopes in some, I have 
ventured to send this correction.—I am, Sir, &e., 

59 Pall Mall. Evuis HuMEe-WILLIAMS. 


LIGHT IN THE COTTAGE 

[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.| 
Sir,—I regret to have to trouble you with another letter, 
but Sir William Beach Thomas’s notes in a recent issue are so 
misleading that one must really protest. Sir William devoted 
several paragraphs to trying to show that the cottager is 
denied the boon of cheap light, and stated that in a certain 
village cottage owners and farmers have decided not to avail 
themselves of the supply of electricity, although it is available, 
because it is said to be too expensive. 

This attitude is by no means general. In one village, for 
which I happen to have had figures, the average consumption 
of electricity for lighting, taken over a considerable number 
of cottages rated at between £5 and £7 per annum, is twelve 
units in winter quarters, and although these units are charged 
at 10d., the price Sir William objects to, practically every 
house is supplied with electricity. This is not to be wondered 
at, as on this basis the total cost of electricity would be 
about 25s. per annum—less than the cost of oil, candles and 
matches. I therefore fail to see how a company supplying 
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electricity at this price, without any minimum charge, and 
now without any meter rent, can be said to be “ catering 
only for the well-to-do.” I suppose that writers think that 
companies ‘‘ enjoying a virtual monopoly” are fair game 
but considering that the above facts have already been brought 
so Sir William’s attention, I think that his paragraphs are 
somewhat uncalled for. 

Electric light is, in fact, cheap—very cheap—at 10d. per 
unit. May I say also that the North Metropolitan Company 
have a method of charging under which consumers who use 
greater amounts of electricity can obtain it at a reduced 
price per unit? As to the first cost of wiring, this is not a 
serious item for the few lights required in a cottage, while 
the company are willing, and in fact anxious, to provide for 
the installation of electricity on any property on easy pay- 
ment terms. 

In conelusion, it should be noted that the company referred 
to, owing to the cost of connexion and other standing charges, 
must definitely lose money in supplying small consumers 
without a minimum charge, and should therefore be com- 
mended for their broadminded attitude towards the problem 
of giving the cottager more light.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. A. VIGNOLES, 
Director and Secretary, 
The British Electrical Development Association, Inc. 

15 Savoy Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 

[Sir W. Beach Thomas writes:—The three paragraphs 
published in the Spectator of November 8th are themselves 
the best reply to Major Vignoles’ letter. They contain no 


reference whatever to a minimum or a meter charge. 
That these charges have been withdrawn since earlier 


criticism is a wise confession that the original charges 
were too great. The company is to be commended, as 
Major Vignoles urges. 

The essential facts remain. (1) Many villages are without 
a single cottage which enjoys the light through the mains 
run down the street. The reason is that owners and tenants 
regard the price as too high. The rate of 10d. a unit is not 
cheap but dear, as comparison with neighbouring rates will 
show. 

(2) Major Vignoles’ estimate of a yearly expenditure of 
25s. is, I fear, much below general experience. I have 
been at pains to get particular budgets. The figures for 
three cottages are as follows :— 


Cottage A (a parlour cottage) .. -. used 104 units 
Cottage B (non-parlour type) .. -.» used 83 units 
Cottage C (non-parlour type) used 44 units 


These figures are from June 7th, 1929, to June 6th, 1930. 
The yearly costs at 10d. a unit works out at £4 6s. 8d., 
£3 9s. 2d., £1 16s. 8d. In the third cottage the family con- 
sisted of two adults and two babies. It is the lowest figure 
I have discovered. 

My sole object in writing is to get light, if possible electric 
light, into the farms and cottages. If Major Vignoles, or 
this correspondence, can help to persuade cottagers and owners 
that wiring is cheap and easy, and that electric light can be 
supplied for 25s. a year, and is less than the cost of oil 
-andles and matches, my purpose will be fulfilled and much, 
good accomplished. 

May I make a final suggestion ? Is the North Metropolitan 
prepared to instal the light in some selected cottages in the 
30d. a unit area and test out the cost ? All disputes would 
then be at an end and the cause would be greatly advanced. 

[This correspondence must now cease.—Ep. Spectator.] 


ZEEBRUGGE 
[To the I ditor of the SpecTAToR.] 

Sir,— With reference to the article by Mr. F. Yeats-Brown in 
the issue of the Spectator of November 8th, I would like, 
with your permission, to correct one or two small errors. 

Having had the honour to serve as 1st Lieutenant in H.M.S. 
‘Tris IL’ under Commander Gibbs in the adventure at 
Zeebrugge, and assuming command on my Captain’s death, 
I am enabled to give you the information that Lieutenant- 
Commander Bradford and Lieutenant Hawkins did not serve 
in the ‘ Vindictive, but in the ° Iris’ and, when that vessel 
was placed alongside the Mole, the former officer climbed 
a derrick and placed a grapnel on the wall. This grapnel 


drew out straight because of the strain and Bradford was shot 
whilst endeavouring to secure a wire rope. His body fell 
between the Mole and the ship. Lieutenant Hawkins climbed 
the first and only ladder erected from the * Iris’ to the Mole 
and, when last I saw him, was defending himself with his 
revolver. 

The crew of the ‘ Iris ’ numbered three hundred and sixteen 
and we had ninety-one dead and one hundred and thirteen 
wounded on our return to Dover. The landing party of 
Marines numbered fifty-six as stated in the article, but we 
only got two of the party out alive from the foremost well 
deck. The credit for the placing of the ‘ Brows” and 
securing ropes of the ‘ Vindictive’ is due entirely to the officers 
and men of that vessel, and the fact that she was enabled to 
remain alongside the Mole at all was by reason of the admirable 
seamanship displayed by Lieutenant Campbell in continually 
pushing the ‘ Vindictive’ against the Mole by his ship 
* Daffodil.” I am sure it will interest you to know that H.M. 
ships ‘ Iris ’ and ‘ Daffodil ’ are now reconditioned and maintain 
the Ferry Service between Liverpool and Wallasey under the 
names of * Royal Iris’ and ‘ Royal Daffodil..—I am, Sir, &c., 

OscaR HENDERSON, 
Lieut.-Commander, Royal Navy, Retired. 
Government House, Hillsborough, Northern Ireland. 


CRUEL RABBIT TRAPPING 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—The vicar of Morwenstowe surely cannot mean what he 
writes in the opening words of his letter in the Spectator of Nov- 
ember 22nd, otherwise why did he pen that letter for publica- 
tion? It must be admitted that education alone has been, and 
must continue to be, responsible for civilized advance 
along humane lines. The large number of letters from 
all districts which have recently appeared in_ the 
Spectator, and other scientific journals, show the interest 
which is being aroused in the country on the subject of cruelty 
to animals, and must finally react favourably on the whole 


community. May I add experience obtained whilst acting 
in the capacity of experimenter with humane rabbit traps for 


the University of London Animal Welfare Society (Secretary, 
Capt. C. W. Hume, M.C., B.Se., 14 The Hawthorns, Finchley, 
N. 3) to the views advanced, pro and con, in the recent issues 
of the Spectator ? 

I have now made extensive trials with a long net, ferrets 
with small nets, several varieties of snares, and other traps. 
I have also been in daily intercourse with poachers, game- 
keepers and farmers, and in correspondence with the West 
Country Police Superintendents. As the result of these 
investigations I have arrived at the conclusion that the steel 
trap and the common snare are not required to cope with the 
rabbit menace, and should be relegated to a past era as incom- 
patible with modern civilization. 

Long nets.—The use of the long, commonly designated 
Poacher’s Net, which is unassociated with cruelty, can be made 
responsible practically anywhere for the capture of the great 
bulk of depredating rabbits. A modification of this net, which 
can be set in daylight and released after dark, is on the 
market (Collington’s Net). I have it on the authority of a 
superintendent of police in the West of England that, by 
poachers : 

(a) ‘ The principal appliance used is the net”; that 

(b) “* A considerable number of rabbits can be caught in a night 
by the long net”; that 

(c) “ Poachers can catch rabbits in nets in almost any district ” 5 
and, finally, that 

(d) ** The work of catching rabbits in nets is not particularly 

expert.” 
The best propaganda in favour of netting rabbits, which is 
admittedly humane, is the evidence of the police courts 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. If poachers 
working surreptitiously at night can be responsible for big 
Captures, certainly the honest farmer and his employees can 
be reasonably expected to be equally or more successful. 

Ferrets.—The combined employment of muzzled (not 
fageed) ferrets and small nets; a system in general vogue 
throughout the country, is more or less humane, and can be 
operated in most localities where the steel trap to-day holds 
sway. 
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Snares.—Excellent humane snares are on the market, 
which kill instantly. Thzg two I particularly favour are the 
Lewis snare and the ‘ Rabbitjerk.”’ Kither of them costs 
considerably less than a well-made steel trap. 

At the present time new forms of humane snares and traps 
are being introduced into the market, some of which open 
up wide possibilities. 

A word on the R.S.P.C.A. humane snare, about which your 
correspondent, Mr. T. F. H. Chrisp, is not eulogistic. On his 
own admission he only used one snare, so that his arguments 
appear unfair. In my experience equal numbers of rabbits 
are caught with the old-fashioned and the R.S.P.C.A. snares. 
I must admit that this snare is not absolutely satisfactory 
(its price is only 1d.), but my assistants and I agree that it 
reduces suffering, all things considered, by say seventy-five 
per cent. The pathetic sight of a rabbit which has been in a 
common snare for many hours, ciz., enormously swollen head, 
greatly protruding and blood-shot eyes, and, in fact, all the 
symptoms of slow strangulation, is, at any rate, avoided by 
the use of the R.S.P.C.A. snare. 

To those who continue to use either snare or steel-toothed 
trap, our society makes an appeal to visit them say three 
hours after dark, as it is during the first few hours of darkness 
that the heavy percentage of rabbits are caught. In this 
way long-continued hours of suffering are avoided.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A. H. B. Kirkman, 

** Bangweolo,” Staplehurst, Kent. 


COLONEL RONALD G. BROOKE 
[To the Editor of the Svrcraror.] 
Sir,—-The death of Colonel Ronald Brooke, late of the 7th 
Hussars, at Cannes, last week, removes a very attractive 
personality with a long and distinguished military career. 
May I add a word to the obituary notices which have appeared 
in the Daily Press ? 

Was it not said of Robert Browning that he would best 
be remembered by posterity, not on account of his poetry, 
great and enduring though that undoubtedly is, but on 
account of the wonderful love he gave to Mrs. Browning ? 

Only Ronnie Brooke’s intimate friends know what a happy 
mairied life was cut short by his death, and we can hardly let 
ourselves think of the void which has been created for Mrs. 
Brooke. It is no exaggeration to say that since their marriage 
twenty-three years ago his chief preoccupation in life was his 
wife and her health. He never thought about himself and 
never ceased thinking of her. 

When we are told that romance and enduring love exist only 
in the imagination of novelists, it is an inspiration to look on 
married happiness such as Colonel and Mrs. Brooke's. 

To her his friends can only offer their deepest sympathy, 
knowing well that she will be inconsolable. We can only hope 
that perhaps she may draw some comfort from the knowledge 
that the love he gave her will always remain a sacred memory 
to their friends.—I am, Sir, &e., K. W. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Tue ‘ VATERSAY.’ 

Could any of your readers inform me about a vessel which 
was wrecked off the West Coast of Scotland, named the 
‘Vatersay..? This happened about 1852, and there was a 
deplorable loss of life. I understand this was an emigrant 
ship and I am anxious to get particulars.—-M. Macixop, 14 
-artick Street, Glasgow. 


RuRaAwt CONSTITUENCIES IN INDIA. 

Mr. Yeats-Brown in his article on ‘“ The Changing East,’ 
in your issue of October 18th, quotes Sir Francis Younghusband 
as saying of constituencies in India :—** Rural constituencies 
are nowhere less than 6,000 square miles in area.”’ This is 
quite inaccurate so far as at least one province—the United 
Provinces—is concerned. In this province the average area 
of all non-Mohammedan rural constituencies is just over 
2,000 square miles and of Mohammedan rural constituencies 
rather more than double that area. Out of the seventy-seven 
rural constituencies in the province only two—both Moham- 
medan constituencies—have an area exceeding 6,000 square 
miles.—Trutu, Lucknow. 


MoTHERCRAFT. 


I, like every one of your readers, must have been inspired 
by your article on “ Great Britain and a Better World,” 





in the admirable Christmas Number of the Spectator, but 
there seems to be one omission which I should like to supply, 
if I may, in the list of reforms so sorely needed in our midst. 
You mention health but fail to mention mothercraft, without 
which we shall continue to bring up C3 children. The 
Mothercraft Training Society, primarily an educational 
body, is doing pioneer service for a subject which should 
long ago have found a place in the curriculum of every girl 
in these islands. Miss Liddiard, the matron of the Mother- 
eraft Training Society, Cromwell House, Highgate, N.6, 
will, I know, be glad to receive visitors any Wednesday 
or to answer questions addressed to her by post.—WINIFRIDE 
WreEncu, Overseas House, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


JOHN NEWTON. 
Will you, please, put in your correspondence columns that 
I should be thankful if one of your readers would send me a 
copy of John Newton’s lines beginning ‘I asked the Lord 
that Imight grow’? I cannot get access to a book containing 
them.—J. GraNcE Raprorp, Wesleyan Methodist Church, 
25, Ranmoor Crescent, Sheffield. 


KILnInG Pouttry. 

Mainly because of your footnote to a letter on page 498, 
issue October 11th, 19380, and because I believe the Spectator 
is in sympathy with these humane principles, I am enclosing 
a booklet. These booklets are distributed without cost to 
anyone who will distribute them without waste.—WaAtLTER 
Crecit Cox, Secretary, Society for the Abatement of Unneces- 
sary Violence in Slaughtering Domestic Food Animals, 
Denver, Colo., U.S.A. 


[A Painless Poultry:Killing Method is a pamphlet describing the 
apparatus by which hens are anaesthetized by centrifugal force, and 
then killed by a sharp hardened drill pressed into the brain of the 
bird whilst it is revolving at high speed, causing instant death. 
The bird is placed in an inverted funnel-shaped metal holder, and 
is rotated so that the impulses of sensation along the nerve tracks 
are stilled, for the centrifugal force acting on the blood stream causes 
hyperaemia of the brain. The lever is then released which sends 
the drill into the bird’s brain. ‘‘ It is a cowardly traducing of affec- 
tionate birds,” says the author, ‘“ to attempt to argue that poultry 
slaughtering as at present conducted does not bear the stigma of 
cruelty, and is not barbarous torture, itis a plain grotesque defiance 
of facts; cutting into the living pulsating tissues with a hand- 
operated knife, no matter how adroitly done, simply cannot be 
accomplished without some degree of torture, and tests show that 
a swift sharp amputation of the bird’s head leaves the severed brain 
for, occasionally, from the fraction of a minute to two minutes with 
the most violent sensations of excruciating agony. For the fraction 
of a minute the head is still alive and functioning, and if any well- 
calculated fiendish torture can be compressed into that fraction of 
a minute of the bird’s life, it is concentrated in this final crucifixion 
of its martyred life.’—Ep. Spectator.] 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tur ‘* SPECTATOR,” DECEMBER 4TH, 1830. 
THE GREAT UNPAID. 

The Great Unpaid have grievously disappointed their friends. 
Those who take the trouble of thinking before they form their 
opinions, knew that these gentry would prove ineffective, whenever 
their powers should be called into active operation; but the 
reasoning portion of the public, until very lately, formed a miserably 
small minority of the population of Great Britain; and we were 
doomed, from day to day, to hear dinned into our ears the praises 
of the magistracy, of which we knew them not only to be 
undeserving, but that their conduct was then laying a train of evils, 
to which their wisdom would never impose or their vigour fix a 
termination. 

If to preserve game, enforce the payment of tithes, stop footpaths, 
and silence profane fiddles, had been the only ends and objects of 
justice, the squires and their clerical adjuncts might have served 
the purpose. They have shown every disposition, and have 
displayed extraordinary vigour in punishing the transgressions, 
exacting the dues, curtailing the conveniences, and destroying the 
amusements of the lower orders; but if greater things are to be 
accomplished—crime to be prevented, famine averted, oppression 
repelled, confidence and content to be secured—then our rustic police 
is at fault. When the case rises higher—when a long train of mis- 
government and the most grinding Jocal tyranny have excited dis- 
turbances, even to the verge of rebellion, then indeed our provincial 
authcrities betray their utter imbecility ; the blusterer of the bench 
proves a coward in the field—the Solon of petty sessions is but a 
Dogberry in the council. 

GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 

George Cruikshank is the most practical of laughing philosophers 1 
he ‘“‘turns diseases into commodity ’’—he ‘creates a jeke under 
the ribs of Death”: he is a licentiate of the College of Momus, and 
his prescriptions shake the diaphragms of his patients until they 
dethrone their nightmares. His plates are the very cantharides of 
mirth, and tickle even the hypochondriac into a fit of laughter, 
He has, in this humorous and graphic commenary on Sir Walter's 
anecdotes of visions and hallucinations, given us the antidote of 
fun to the bane of good spirits ; and we will venture to say that this 
two shillings’ worth of George Cruikshank will be worth more than 
all the physie or reasoning in Christendom towards curing the 
hypped and phantom-worried patient. ; 
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A NEW EDITION 
LONG AWAITED 
THE POEMS OF 
GERARD MANLEY 
HOPKINS 
7/6 net 


Also 250 copies on hand-made 

paper, with facsimile and other 

illustrations, specially bound, 
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ALL OXFORD BOOKS 
CAN BE ORDERED FROM 
ALL BOOKSELLERS 


They can also be seen, just 
now, at what is probably the 
most exciting and distin- 
guished exhibition of books 
and printing in London. This, 
which displays the produc- 
tions of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press from its founda- 
tion to the present day, is 
open, free of charge, m the 
new premises of Messrs. J. 
& E, Bumpus, 350 -Oxford 
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8/6 net ae ised By Robert Bridges 

India paper 10/- net 4to edition 10/- net 
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SHAKESPEARE : 
FACTS & PROBLEMS 
By Sir FE. K. CuamsBers 


2 vols 42/- net 


THE APPROACH TO 
SHAKESPEARE 
By J. W. Mackal 

6/- net 


THE WHEEL OF FIRE 
Studies in the Sombre 
Tragedies of Shakespeare 


By G. Witson Knicut 
Introduction by T. S. Eliot 
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LIFE OF JESUS 
By Basil Mathews 


Illustrated with photo- 
graphs taken by the 
author in Holy Land, 
and by reproduc- 
tions, in colour, 
of two _ little- 
known pictures 
by Holman 
Hunt 

470 pages 
34 plates 
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A MINIATURE 
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Fully illustrated 4/6 net 
| A PRODUCTION: 1926 
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| 8} guincas net. A few copies 
| on hand-made paper, numbered, 
| and signed by the artist, 
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OLE LLS LIL LILLIES LEAL ATE eR 


MR. MURRAY'S BOOKS FOR GIFTS 


THE WORLD, THE. HOUSE 
AND THE BAR 


The lively reminiscences by 
SIR ELLIS HUME-WILLIAMS. 


* Love, marriage, divorce, and the complexities of 
human passion are discussed from a new angle. Tells 
of experiences which will challenge the attention of 
men and women the world over.”—Daily Mail. 

Illustrated. 12s. net. Second Impression Printing. 





THE LETTERS _. 
OF QUEEN VICTORIA 


Published by Authority of His Majesty the King. 

EDITED BY GEORGE EARLE BUCKLE, 

First Volume (1886-1890) of the Third and Final 

Series. With Photogravures. 25s. net. 
“Mr. Buckle has made Queen Victoria live and speak 
before us.”—The Times. 


“This is history at its truest.”°—Daily Telegraph. 


DAWN IN INDIA 


By SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. “Should be 
studied by all who presume to have an opinion, on 
India. A masterly book, deep in knowledge.”— 
F. Yeats-Brown in the Spectator. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF PRINCESS ELIZABETH OF THE GOOD LIFE 


Told with the sanction of her Parents by ANNE RING, By the Right Rev. CHARLES GORE, D.D., sometime 
formerly attached to H.R.H. the Duchess of York’s Bishop of Oxford. Gifford Lectures, 1929-30. “ An 
Household. With 32 Photogravures. 2s. 6d. net. impressive and challenging piece of work.”—The 

50 Thousand Sold in 2 Weeks. Church Times. 10s. 6d. net. 


MARY OF SCOTLAND 


1561-1568. By GRANT R. FRANCIS, F.S.A., author 
of “ Scotland’s Royal Line,” etc. Deals with Mary’s 
few but memorable years in Scotland, and draws a 
vivid picture of this romantic Queen. Illus. 16s. net. 


Red Cross & Iron Cross 


* A classic among war books,” said 
the late Lord Cromer. With New 
Preface. 8th Imp. 3s. 6d. net. 
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Memories & Vagaries 


In which several old acquaintances 
from “ San Michele ” will be found. 
New Preface. 4th Imp. 6s. net. 


TWO VOLUMES BY 
THE AUTHOR OF 


The Story of 
SAN MICHELE 


By AXEL M 


Impression. 


UNTHE. Now in its Seventeenth Large 


16s. net. 





NEW IMPERIAL IDEALS 


By ROBERT STOKES, B.A 
Introduction a Lord Lloyd, P.C., Ce S.L, G.C.LE., 
D.S.0. ‘ Constructive campuaiens. He has views 
of his own on all the many and_ complicated 
questions, and he puts them vigorously, concisely, 
and interestingly.”—The Times. Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 





INDEPENDENCE DAY 


By PHILIP GUEDALLA. 
Cheap Edition. Illustrated. 6s. net. 
** Never have bolder and more life-like pictures been 
drawn of the statesmen and soldiers concerned in the 
greatest drama of history. Everyone who reads 
history should read this book.”—Spectator. 





Companions.’ ”—Mr. 
Evening Standard. 


Second Large Impression in a week. 


WANDERER’S END 


A Novel by DENNIS CLEUGH. 
- Wonderfully attractive. Has the same genial, high 
spirits and frank, simple humour as 
Horace Thorogood, in the 


~The Good 
7s. 6d. net. 





New 7/6 net Fiction 
MYSTERIOUS WAYE by P. C. Wren 


THE LOST GOLFER 
by Horace G. Hutchinson 
QUEER PARTNERS by Sinclair Murray 


THE MAN FROM BUTLER’S 
by Charles Landstone 








New 3/6 net Fiction 


THE MARACOT DEEP A. Conan Doyle 


THROUGH A TENT DOOR 
by R. W. Mackenna 


SATURDAY’S CHILD by Kathleen Norris 


CERTAIN PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE 
by Kathleen Norris 











Write for Illustrated Christmas Catalogue; sent post free. 
50 Albemarle Street, London, W. 1. 
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Christmas Gift Books 

Messrs. BaTSFoRD, whose work as publishers of art and by their perfection to the beauty of this noble book ; which 


architectural books is not confined in time to the Christmas 
“spate,” nor in place to High Holborn since they opened 
their new branch shop in North Audley Street, issue a second 
(dated 1929) and enlarged edition of Messrs. Kelly and 
Schwabe’s Historic Costume (25s.), a book that deals 
learnedly with English, French, Dutch, German, Spanish 
and Italian fashions in dress from 1490 to 1790. The study 
of costume has grown in practice with the taste for ‘* dressing- 
up” for amateur acting and pageants, and this is a book 
that sifts the lore of dress from a wide field. Apart from 
the instruction to be gained it is a delightful picture-book, 
for besides a large number of small drawings to illustrate 
details and methods (often hidden) of the makers of every- 
thing worn from hats and wigs down to shoes, there are many 
reproductions, some in colour, of portraits by old masters 
and ‘ conversation pieces.” 
% * * * 

The Morality, Everyman, has been printed and reprinted 
in a multitude of forms since it was so successfully revived 
for stage performances at Christmas and other seasons. 
This year Messrs. Dent publish an edition of Professor Rhys’s 
text (15s., large paper, 3 gns.), with more than seventy 
wood-cuts by Mr. Thomas Derrick, who has designed every 
page, fitting the letterpress to his illustrations. Some of 
these are simple, bold, outline drawings: the more formal 
and elaborate have a feeling of Byzantine sacred art. There 
is an archaic sense throughout, but not too pronounced for 
the purpose of presenting this particular play. 

* * * % 

Among more elaborate calendars is The All Saints’ Almanack 
and Engagement Calendar (Allan, 3s. 6d.), illustrated with 
black and white drawings of Saints, one for each month. In 
spite of the name attached to the calendar and of the fact 
that several of the paragraphs that introduce the months 
are over the initials H. F. B. M., its use and appeal are not 
confined to the parish of All Saints’, Margaret Street. It 
will please and be of use to a much wider circle. 

% * * 2 

For anyone who loves dogs—and that surely includes 
most English people of both sexes and all ages—there will 
be no more permanently attractive and interesting Christmas 
book than Mr. Cecil Aldin’s An Artist's Models (Witherby, 
15s.), in which he describes and portrays in colour his own 
bull-terrier and Irish wolf-hound and other engaging dogs 
that he has known and painted. Mr. Aldin is at his very 
best in this delightful series of dog-portraits and his text 
is almost as good as his illustrations. 

* % * * 

R. L. Stevenson’s grim masterpiece of fantasy, Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde, presents a difficult problem to the illustrator, 
but Mr. S. G. Hulme Beaman’s very clever and very modern 
wash drawings in the excellent reprint just published (John 
Lane, 12s. 6d.), reflect much of the eerieness and horror of 
the tale. The artist has even ventured to represent the 
transformation of Hyde into Jekyll when Dr. Lanyon has 
bought the needed drug. But the street scenes at night 
are the best of the series. Another good Stevenson reprint 
is that of Kidnapped (H. Milford, 10s. 6d.), with somewhat 
conventional coloured drawings by Mr. Rowland Hilder. 

* * * * 

We have received from the Haymarket Press a superb 
edition of the Book of Psalms (87s. 6d.), in the version of the 
Coverdale Bible of 1539. Print, paper, format, all contribute 


is further enriched by eight coloured reproductions of English 
fourteenth century miniatures from Queen Mary’s Psalter. 
* * * * 


The harassed journalist finds it difficult to believe that 
the public which reads novels on the whole prefers the long 
to the short. Yet there are many signs—besides the vogue 
of Mr. J. B. Priestley—that it is so. A most timely gift book 
therefore is The Fortunes of Richard Mahony, by Henry Handel! 
Richardson (Heinemann, 8s. 6d.), which includes in on> 
volume the trilogy, Australia Felix, The Way Home and 
Ultima Thule, published at intervals during the last twelve 
or thirteen years. The critics have, though belatedly, done 
full justice to the epic quality of Mrs. Richardson’s work, and 
the book is a precious document for its picture of the Aus- 
tralian background alone. When to this is added a remark. 
able psychological insight, and an untrammelled living 
dialogue, one may perhaps whisper the word “ genius ”’ 
without incurring the scorn of those who, with justice, resent 
the squandering of that epithet week by week on every 
twopence-coloured publication. 

* * * * 

Whatever we grown-ups may say in our superior wisdom 
—among ourselves, of course—the children’s verdict is that 
they cannot have too much of a good thing. So a welcome 
is assured for The Christopher Robin Birthday Book, compiled 
by A. A. Milne, with decorations by E. H. Shepard (Methuen, 
3s. 6d.). Somehow one does not see young John or Elizabeth 
using it as a memory-jog and entering the birthdays of 
aunts, of cousins, or of school fellows, but in this case familiarity 
breeds happiness and there is plenty of fun to be got out of 
the comments culled from A. A. M.’s four famous Christopher 
Robin books, which are attached to each day of the year. 
Of course, as Mr. Milne says in his introductory note, you 
will not take this book to yourself unless you are “ friend!y 
with” the other four. But if you are... well! And the 
jllustrations—on every page, with a full page for cach 
month—are a never-failing delight for children of all ages. 

* * * * 

Those of us who live in hopes of a revival of the cartoon 
may be encouraged by an idea in gift books, which is growing 
in popularity, The Best of Low (Cape, 6s.). How many 
times one has bought the Evening Standard, very likely 
only for the sake of the Low cartoon !—and wanted to cut 
out and keep the graphic record of ephemeral situations — 
for instance, ‘* A Conflict of Chins, the irresistible foree mects 
the immovable object ’’—“ featuring’? Mr. Snowden and Signor 
Mussolini on the occasion of Reparations discussions at The 
Hague Conference. Here is the pick of the last three years, 
each with explanatory comment, which, be it said, in many 
cases spoils the whole effect. But then presumably the 
present age is not yet educated up to the cartoon as a suflicient 
vehicle of expression, it is intoxicated with words. 

* * * * 

A new edition of The Green Pastures, by Mare Connelly 
(Farrar and Rinehart, 6s.) appears, illustrated by R. E. 
Jones, who did the settings for the New York production. 
The illustrations add greatly to the already great attraction 
of this childlike yet not childish masterpiece, and succeed 
jn being in keeping both with the play and, more remarkably, 
with the Old Testament. The British edition, of course, 
was published by Messrs. Gollancz. 

* * * * 
More Gift Books are reviewed on pages 897 to 905; 913 and 914, 
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Horses in History 


The Horses of the Conquest. 


By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 
(Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 


WueEn such curiosities of history as ‘ Uncle Sam’s Camels” 
had found a place in English literature, the horses which 
played an infinitely greater part in the development of the 
New World could not be much longer forgotten. That they 
were ignored so long may now be taken as cause for con- 
gratulation, since in Mr. Cunninghame Graham they have 
found an ideal chronicler, loving horses, as skilled in describing 
what he loves as what he hates, and steeped in the lore of 
the Conquistadores. Modestly, he calls himself ‘*a com- 
mentator upon the writings of those who with a simplicity, 
good faith, and a command of vigorous Castilian that has 
never been excelled, dismounted and sat down to write 
over the camp fire the adventures of the day.” Admirers 
of his Paez and Valdivia will not need to be told that here 
is more than comment. 

Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s story begins fittingly with 
the Conquistador’s thanksgiving: ‘ After God we owed the 
victory to our horses.” But should a horse remind him 
of some magnificent exploit of Cortes, of Gongalo Silvestre’s 
ride—‘ I galloped, Dirck galloped”” seems but tawdry stuff 
beside it—or of the hardships De Soto suffered in Florida, 
he is fain to turn aside on to this new trail and soon to leave 
horses far behind. Whether the trail be new or old, of the 
first conquerors or of the modern Gaucho, is of no moment 
so it be picturesque. And so this doxology of horses becomes 
a picture of the New World, as the conquerors found it and 
as it remains to-day. It is not history as universities know 
history. Nor is it, strictly, history at all. That term implies 
sequence in events, if not always in cause and effect. But 
from the mingling of personal reminiscence, reflection, and 
liberal quotation from the historians of the Conquest, there 
grows a sense of the importance of the horse in this chapter 
of human history which the orthodox historian could not 
have bettered. 

The Indians whom Cortes first encountered believed horse and 
rider to be one, and thought the sound of musket firing to 
be this strange beast’s bellowing. Even when the separate 
existence of the horse had become patent, something of the 
first fear remained. El Morzillo, the favourite black horse 
of Cortes, fell ill near Lake Peten Itza, and was left to the 
care of the Indians. When he died his keepers, fearing 
the wrath of a Conquistador, made of him a graven image, 
which was placed in a temple on one of the islands of the 
lake. And soon, in the words of Villagutierre, ‘* the abomin- 
able image became the chiefest of their gods, though they had 
many others, equally horrible.” His fate may be the better 
appreciated when compared with that of El Jalequillo, a 
man in Cortes’s army of whom Bernal Diaz tells us simply 
that “the Indians ate him.” This one deification was a 


small reward for much martyrdom. Horses in the campaigns 
suffered as much as men, though, ‘‘ both horses and negro 
slaves being few and dear,” fewer died. Fed on maize 
instead of their accustomed barley they were ridden as much 
as twenty-five leagues at a time—“ and still,” as the Spaniards 
say. They were driven through swamps in which they sank 
up to the neck. They sweated in the noonday sun of Yucatan 
and shivered in the cold north wind of Florida. Like their 
riders they went often without sleep, and when tired were 
set, ‘“‘ for sport,”’ to hunt deer. But their backs were stout 
and strong, as befitted beasts which had to carry men in 
armour or in the monstrous quilts with which the invaders 
protected themselves from mail-piercing arrows. They had 
not the beauty of their modern descendants in Europe. 
But in its stead they had a sturdiness and endurance of 
inestimable worth to pioneers. . 

Of the part the horse played in the opening up of the 
Continent—to all but the inveterate romantic the greatest 
romance of all—Mr. Cunninghame Graham might have 
said more. The greatest number of horses taken from Spain 
by any expedition to the Americas was three hundred. But 
they were early acclimatized in the Indies, and when the 
Conquest was over, horses, like Conquistadores, were settled 
on the land. No country in the world has proved more 
favourable to their development. They thrived and multi- 
plied until to-day, from California down to Sandy Point, 
there are innumerable horses whose community of type 
proclaims their common origin. Don Felix de Azara, writing 
at the beginning of last century, noted that “‘ the poorest 
Gaucho owns two horses.” It is not so now in the north, 
and in the south only doubtfully so outside Argentina. For 
one thing, prairie and pampa are alike giving way to urban 
civilization. For another, motor-car and railway are quicker. 
Cortes and his horses, repairing the mistakes of a Nature 
which allowed the early American horse to die out, may, 
themselves and their descendants, before long be an episode 
in history. And as the features of some Indian civilizations 
are now being preserved in story almost at the moment 
when those civilizations disappear, so is it well that the 
deeds of the American horse should be recorded now while 
he is still of use to mankind. 

Among the three men who have told us most of the horses 
of the Conquest—Cortes himself, Bernal Diaz del Castillo, 
and the Inca Garcilaso de la Vega—Bernal Diaz alone writes 
of them as comrades and friends. With him his biographer 
is one in spirit. He may be tolerant of faith only for its 
beauty, indifferent to our rules of life, even more indifferent 
to our rules of grammar. But where men leave him sceptical 
and disillusioned, horses excite only his admiration, of 
which he has here set down a worthy record. 

W. H. Hinpte. 


The Futute of the Family 


Edited by V. F. Calverton and S. D. 
20s.) 


The New Generation. 
Schmalhausen. (Allen and Unwin. 


C1oosE an exciting topical subject, gather together a body of 
distinguished contributors, preferably specialists in some 
aspect or other of the subject chosen, and give them freedom 
to write what they please. This, the recipe successfully applied 
a year ortwoago by Mr. V. F. Calvertonand Mr. S. D. Schmalhau- 
sen to the production of Sex in Civilization, has been pressed into 
service again, and the product, a symposium on the intimate 
problems of modern parents and children, is an attractive, 
readable, thought-provoking volume, reflecting very fairly the 
views of modern psychologists, anthropologists, paediatrists, 
and sociologists, but, as might have been expected, imparting 
not a single doctrine or theory about which all the authors 
can be said to agree. 

One conclusion does, however, emerge clearly from a study 
of this book: it is that many of the difficulties now besetting 
the relation between adults and children have been created by 
the up-to-date knowledge that is being brought to bear on 
their solution. In the light of psycho-analytical theory, for 
example, the family reiationship is seen to be bristling with 


complexities (if one may so term them); and the emotions 
generated within this relationship seem to give rise to far more 
trouble now that their nature is realized than ever they did 
when they were tucked away decently in the unconscious. 
Even mother-love has become the subject of stern social dis- 
approval. The modern mother may be sceptical about this 
or about that ; in fact, she usually is ; but one thing she feels 
is certain: that by lavishing affection on her children she 
will afflict them for the rest of their lives with an Oedipus 
complex, arrest their psychological development, and unfit 
them to cope with the stresses of life. Birth control, too, 
according to Mr. Bertrand Russell, who contributes an intro- 
duction to this symposium, must take part of the responsi- 
bility for creating some of the present-day problems of parents 
and children :— 

‘** The smallness of the modern family”? (he writes) ‘‘ has given 
parents a new sense of the value of the child. Parents who have 
only two children do not wish either to die, whereas out of the 
old-fashioned family of ten or fifteen, half could be sacrificed to 
carelessness with no great qualms. The modern scientific care of 
children is intimately bound up with the smallness of the modern 


family. Thus the fewer children people have the more of 
a burden the children are felt to be.” 
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There was, after all, not much scope for subtlety in bringing 
up a family of a dozen or more ;_ nor, indeed, was such subtlety 
needed when the family itself provided each child with an 
adequate psychological environment, and parents were not 
handicapped with the intense, occasionally pathological, 
anxiety that seems to develop when all their affections and 
hopes are concentrated on one or two children. It need 
hardly be added that Mr. Russell does not find in the heavier 
burdens that must be borne by parents of small families any 
reason for modifying his well-known advocacy of birth 
control. 

Parents in the nineteenth century, even those who realized 
that the problems created by the contact of adults and 
children were not always due to natural sinfulness on the 
part of the latter, had one great advantage over parents of the 
present generation : they could settle down to these problems 
quietly and unhurriedly in the shelter of a stable society and, 
above all, of an as yet unassailed family institution. To-day, 
however, the family is threatened from all sides; not only 
by advanced thinkers but by no less orthodox an institution 
than the State, which, as Mr. Russell has pointed out in 
Marriage and Morals and again in his contribution to The 
New Generation, is taking over to an ever-increasing extent 
functions that were once regarded as belonging strictly to the 
parents. 
he The rearing of children in the home” (he writes) “is all of a 
piece with the spinning wheel, and equally uneconomic. With 
the growth of knowledge more and more departments of child- 
nurture have to be taken away from the home. . This 
does not apply so much to the well-to-do, who may continue to 
employ special nurseries, special schools, special doctors, and all 
the expensive meehanism of private enterprise; but for wage 
earners the cost of such individualism is prohibitive. Where their 
children are concerned it is inevitable that any function no longer 
performed by parents must come to be undertaken by the State. 


Remembrance 


Deserted House. By Dorothy Wellesley. (4s. 6d.)—A Broad- 
cast Anthology of Modern Poetry. (4s. 6d.)}—Dear Judas. 
By Robinson Jeffers. (5s.) (Hogarth Press.) 


“Teach me then the heart of the dead child, 
Who, holding a tulip, goeth 
Up the stairs in his little grave-shift, 
Sitting down in his little chair, 
By his biscuit and orange, 
In the nursery he knoweth. 


Teach me all that the child who knew life 
And the quiet of death, 
In the deeps of the nursery dusk 
To his mother saith.” 
So runs the epilogue, or part of the epilogue, to Miss Dorothy 
Wellesley’s poem-sequence, Deserted House. It might equally 
well have been entitled Remembrance of Things Past, save that 
the phrase Deserted House suggests a precise locality in the 
mind and memory of the poet, and this no doubt has its 
significance. The associations in the minds of poets are apt 
to be both local and general; personal, and yet of wider 
application. It is irrelevant to try to disentangle the one 
from the other. 
The epilogue quoted above illustrates, however, more than 
the reminiscent mood in which the entire poem is written. It 
illustrates at least two of the peculiar gifts of this poet, who is 
surely destined to make her mark, and will probably make it 
with this very book, if any love of poetry remains to-day in 
the English race. It illustrates first the fine sensitiveness of 
her ear to unusual cadences; and secondly the curiously 
felicitous marriage which she achieves (constantly, and at 
will), between the romantic and the familiar : 
‘ Not by this then, or that, 

I know the forest aware. Not by reasoning know; 
But by those eyes unattended the shadows among 
—kLEmeralds inwardly lit—of the kitchen cat. 
Gone wild long ago.” 


The kitchen cat; the forest aware; the biscuit and orange ; 
the dead child mounting the stair, holding a tulip; these 
are images and surprises which could be brought together only 
by a very certain hand, and which could be seen only by an 
cye with a very particular angle of vision. They are but two 
instances among many. For years past we have watched the 
progress of Miss Dorothy Wellesley, convinced that sooner or 
later she would cease to stumble, and would walk firmly along a 


As regards the immense majority, therefore, the choice lies, nob 
between parental care and the care of experts selected by parents, 
but between parents and the State.” 

What, in the face of this analysis, have the contributors to 
the symposium to say about the future of the family? As a 
matter of fact, they have two things to say about it: first, 
that it is doomed to disappear in fifty years or so; and 
secondly, that it will last for ever. Dr. J. B. Watson, who 
makes the former prophecy, is happy in the belief that children 
of the future will be taken out of the care of their parents and 
put in charge of scientifically trained child-experts and 
educators. ‘I have dreamed,” he writes, “ of institutions 
which will thrill our imaginations the way Aladdin’s palace 
thrilled all beholders. .... The youngsters will be kings 
and queens, the adults will be there but their conditioning 
hands will not be obtrusive.’ It will surprise no one to learn 
that all the attendants, including the physicians and nurses, 
will be behavioristically trained. Professor Bronislaw Mali- 
nowski, on the other hand, sums up his contribution, a state- 
ment of his theory of kinship based on over twenty years’ 
work on the subject, as follows :— 


‘** Revolutionary decrees for the abolition of the family and for 
the substitution of legalized free-love for marriage are bound to 
be abortive, for they run counter to the sociological laws which we 
have proved to be universal. . . But, like all really con- 
servative tendencies, the functional view advocates intelligent and 
even drastic reform wherever this is necessary. If marriage and 
the family are in need of a much greater tolerance in matters of sex 
and of parental authority, these reforms ought to be formulated, 
studied and tested in the light of the relevant sociological laws 
and not in a mere haphazard, piecemeal fashion.” 

Many persons will doubtless be shocked at these terribly 
reactionary views from one whom they have always regarded 
as an advanced modern thinker. The rest of us may hope to 


suffer the blow with fortitude. 


of Things Past 


path trodden by her own feet through the bracken and briers 
that she understands and interprets so well. ‘Through poems too 
ambitious or too metaphysical we watched her, deploring yet 
acknowledging her courage ; now, at last and triumphantly, 
she justifies our trust by mastering her medium and finding a 
subject especially fitted to her gifts. Inthe past she has dabbled 
in archaeology and philosophy, neither of which, in our opinion, 
were fortunate choices. She is not an intellectual but a lyrical 
poet—and so, perhaps, the more poet she. No one could read 
this strange evocation of a lost and forsaken forest, this recon- 
struction of a vividly remembered, emotional childhood (a 
poet’s childhood as is evident), without recognizing that 
experience, interpretation, imagination, fancy, and skill were 
at last harmoniously allied. 

But the whole poem, as a matter of fact, is much too rich 
to be thus easily summed up. There are too many different 
points of view from which it might be considered. It might be 
considered as the evocation of a place ; as a reconstruction of 
childhood ; as a description of an abandoned house in the midst 
of a forest ; as a poetical rendering of any English woodland, 
with its trees and denizens ; as an almost mystical communion 
with nature ; as a purely lyrical spray of poetry ; as a history 
touched with tragedy ; as a study in technical skill. Not one 
of these claims could be denied to it; but the unity of the 
whole escapes definition. In common with all true poetry, it 
is the expression of an emotional experience ; an experience 
prolonged over how many years, matters not, nor does it 
matter that that experience begun in extreme youth should 
have fulfilled itself (as it would appear) in maturity. The 
unity has been preserved ; that is the essential ; preserved in 
rich and lovely lines which should instantly establish the 
reputation of their author. 

The Broadcast Anthology should find many readers among 
those who have already heard some of the poems on the 
wireless, and will have the opportunity of listening to the 
remainder during the coming weeks. The pleasure of 
hearing a poem read aloud is greatly enhanced by previous 
familiarity ; and this anthology, divided as it is into sections 
according to the proposed readings, should come as a godsend 
to many listeners both in the present and future. 

Mr. Robinson Jeffers is an American poet whose reputation 
has been steadily growing in England, largely thanks to the 
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The Novel Gift 
LION FEUCHTWANGER’S GREAT NOVEL 


Success 


«An historical novel about the very recent past, so varied, so wide in its 
range, and so rich in its detail, as to be a modern ‘ Jew Siiss.’” Frank 
Swinnerton in The Evening News. “A grand intellectual achievement. 
The knowledge is immense ; the enthusiasm and energy of protest are 
magnificent.”? Gerald Gould in The Observer. ‘Beneath Feuchtwanger’s 
apparent cold imperturbability burns the fire of a passionate resentment 
against injustice and violence.’? Arnold Bennett in The Evening Standard. 
“* Makes contemporary life as heroic, beautiful and terrible as any tale of 
i the Middle Ages.” Sinclair Lewis. ‘The most remarkable imaginative 
work of the newer German literature.” Arnold Zweig. ‘“ Intensely 
absorbing.”? Manchester Guardian. ‘The book of the year. The first 
few pages will snatch the reader up and transport him into its throbbing 
scenes.” Star. ‘ Stupendous . . . Impossible to read with anything but 
close attention and deep interest.”” Morning Post. ‘“ Will be read with 
; wonder by men long after we are dead.” Daily Telegraph. ‘ Feucht- 
i wanger’s sustained skill remains a thing to marvel at.” Birmingham Gazette. 
: ** A book of immense power.” Daily Mail. ‘“ A really magnificent intellec- 
tual achievement.” News Chronicle. ‘ A stupendous novel . .. Has all 
the qualities that give permanence to a work of literature.” Aberdeen Press. 
“*A great novel in manner as well as bulk.” Western Mail. ‘“ Brilliant 
enough to make the reputation of any new writer.” Sunday Dispatch. “Like 
its predecessors, grips the reader from the start and holds him fast to 
the end.” Daily Sketch. ‘ A work of genius.” Daily Herald. 


750 pages. 10s. 


The Book Gift 
R. H. GRETTON’S GREAT WORK 


A Modern History of the 
Kinglish People 


1880-1922 


A reprint in one ‘ omnibus’ volume of the three volumes of Mr. Gretton’s 
history of which the two earlier volumes have been for some time out of 
print. Mr. Gretton has contributed a new preface, and a comprehensive 
index has been provided for the whole work. ‘ Mr. Gretton’s collected 
history of our times deserves space on everybody’s shelves.” J. B. Priestley 
in The Book Society News. The ideal choice for the book-giving season. 


1188 pages. 12s. 6d. 


_ SECKER 
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efforts of the Hogarth Press. Crude, but undeniably im- 
pressive, his narrative poems seem to owe their literary 
parenthood to Walt Whitman and Mr. Masefield, in a curi- 
ously Anglo-American combination. He is certainly a poet 
to be watched by those who have the time, and also the 
stomach, for such an alliance. 


Le plaisir aristocratique de déplaire 


Vulgarity in Literature. By Aldous Huxley——-The New 
Providence. By R. H. Mottram Euripides’ Alcestis. 
Jranslated by Richard Aldington. (Chatto and Windus. 
The Dolphin Books. 2s. each.) 

Messrs. Cuatro AND Winvwus have sent us three nice little 

books which are the first-fruits of a new series called ** The 

Dolphin Books.” They have charming covers with the 

most engaging dolphins playing on them, and will, no doubt, 

make perfect minor presents for distant but intelligent 
relations this year. 

Of these three first books, Mr. Huxley’s is the most interest- 
ing. If we devote most of our space to him, however, it 
must not be thought that either Mr. Mottram’s sound and 
characteristic short story, or Mr. Aldington’s sensitive render- 
ing of the Alcestis are anything but excellent. 

In Vulgarity in Literature Mr. Huxley is at the top of his 
essay writing form. It probably annoys Mr. Huxley very 
much when he hears people say that he is “ fundamentally ” 
an essayist. Nor, after ail, is it quite fair, for there is nothing 
in his essays to compare in range and scope with his novels. 
Yet, probably for the simple reason that the essay is infinitely 
the less complex and easier form, he has often a mastery 
of it which he lacks in the realm of fiction. One turns the 
last page of some of his papers with that feeling of having 
learnt something, which is the real justification of the essay. 
One has learnt something, not in the sense that one has 
acquired a number of new facts, though that is usually 
true, but in the sense that one has had opened out a new 
process of analysis: some tiny corner of the illimitable 
territory of the human spirit has been mapped. It would 
be impossible to summarize the .discoursive argument of 
the present paper. Ina sense, the conclusion is that vulgarity 
in literature is simply unawareness, insensitiveness on the 
part of the author. But thus to summarize is to rob utterly 
the content of meaning in Mr. Huxley’s pages. It is perhaps 
in his digressions, many of which are not really digressions 
at all, that Mr. Huxley excels. He is speaking of the ideal 
worlds re-created by the classic writers. In particular he 
makes the point that the French audiences roared with 
laughter when they saw Othello acted, because such an every- 
day article as a handkerchief could not possibly be mentioned 





in a tragedy :— 

* Artistically, the abolition of handkerchiefs and all that hand- 
kerchiefs directly or indirectly stand for has certain advantages. 
The handkerchiefless world of pure mind and spirit is, for an adult, 
the nearest approach to that infinitely comfortable Freudian womb, 
towards which, as towards a lost paradise, we are always nostalgi- 
cally yearning. In the handkerchiefless mental world we are at 
liberty to work things out to their logical conclusions, we can 
guarantee the triumph of justice, we can control the weather and 
(in the words of those yearning popular songs which are the national 
anthems of Wombland) make our Dreams come True by living under 
Skies of Blue with You.” 


But he himself belongs, he tells us, to the other school of 
realist writers and he will, it seems, protest vigorously when 
classified amiss :— ; 

‘* At a dinner party in Paris not long ago I found myself sitting 
next to a French Professor of English, who assured me in the course 
of an otherwise very agreeable conversation, that I was a leading 
member of the Neo-Classic school, and that it was as a leading 
member of the Neo-Classie school that I was lectured about to the 
advanced students of contemporary English literature under his 
tutelage. The news depressed me. Classified, like a museum 
specimen, and lectured about, I felt most dismally posthumous. 
But that was not all. The thought that I was a Neo-Classic preyed 
upon my mind—a Neo-Classic without knowing it, a Neo-Classic 
against all my desires and intentions. For I have never had the 
smallest ambition to be a Classic of any kind, whether Neo, Palaeo, 
Proto or Fo. Not at any price.” 

Mr. Huxley will always remain a “ museum specimen” 
capable of answering the professor back when he finds himself 
under the wrong label. He will, we trust, continue to shock 
his readers by what he calis his “ investigations into certain 
phenomena” which he has “ reported in plain English and 


‘ 


in a novel.” His defence of the duty of a writer to shock 
his readers is admirable, but incidentally, it seems, to shock is, 
for him, a pleasure. It is, in the phrase of Baudelaire, ‘le 
plaisir aristocratique. de déplaire.” The only people, however, 
whom the present volume is likely to displease are indis- 
criminating admirers of Edgar Allan Poe and the more 
aqueous parts of Dickens. To everyone else it will be a 
delight. 


Books About Ireland 


Carleton’s Country. By Rose Shaw. (Dublin: Talbot Press. 5s.) 
Reminiscences and Reflections. By Kingsmill Moore, 
ay eg Sixty Years of Life in Ireland.) (Longmans. 
The Lady of the Cromlech. 
7s. 6d.) 
HERE are three books about Ireland. I grieve to say that 
an Irishman looking at one of them, Carleton’s Country, 
asked ‘* But who was Carleton?” Very well ! here is a book 
to tell him about the man whom Mr. Shane Leslie and Mr. 
W. B. Yeats put first of Irish story writers. Mr. Leslie 
writes the Preface of this book, and though good wine needs 
no bush, it is pleasant to have a man write of his own country- 
side. Itsoon becomes plain that, while they write of Carleton’s 
country, both Mr. Leslie and Miss Shaw have made this bit 
of Northern Ireland their own. But Miss Shaw follows 
Carleton faithfully from one poor house to another, for he 
was a peasant boy, one of a large family. When he wrote 
his own record of life in Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, 
he wrote of the life he knew among the hills and glens about 
the Clogher Valley. He had lived, loved, fought, danced 
among his own people. He had sought learning in hedge 
schools and posed as a classical scholar. He was great 
enough for that fair fame—‘ his own country.’ But Miss 
Rose Shaw, setting forth in Carleton’s footsteps, has wandered 
up the mountains further and further till she has made this 
land her own. 

Vith faithful love and the exquisite artistry of her camera, 
Miss Shaw has produced a treasure of a book about Tyrone 
and its mountainy people with their old rich speech, thei 
customs and folk tales. The Talbot Press of Dublin is to 
be congratulated on producing such a book for five shillings, 
a price which puts it in easy reach. Still as regards these 
beautiful photographs (one would take them for reproductions 
of pictures), the price can hardly give them the printing they 
deserve. 

One chapter in the book has already appeared in the 
Spectator, and I would advise all Spectator readers to sit by 
the fire and hold “ Kailyee,’”? as Miss Shaw does, with Ann 
Holland, the gamekeeper, and with old Cormic O’Holland, 
prince of storytellers. But for all its fun, this book has 
serious worth for scholars of old ways and speech, as well 
as the charm of “those blue remembered hills.” It has 
added one to the valuable books about Ireland. 

Here is another book from Ireland to cheer the heart, 
the Reminiscences and Reflections of Canon Kingsmill Moore. 
It is stimulating reading, for the author has gone his own 
busy way for sixty years in Ireland working for education 
and civilization—no easy matter in that period. Neither 
rain nor bullets dismayed him. He went about his business 
as Diocesan Inspector of Schools, going into the heart of 
loneliness on the south-west coast. And here that quiet 
faculty for interested enjoyment was with him as it had 
been in his Balliol days in the brilliant time when Jowett 
was Master, among such men as Myers, Walter Sichel, W. H. 
Grenfell, Asquith, and Alfred Milner. 

This book holds a side of Irish life which too often passes 
unnoticed. There is nothing of Croppy-Boy romance about 
it. It shows the quiet struggle for education and order which 
some men have kept up through all the years of disorder, 
through the ‘‘ Troublesome Times,” in fact. One hopes 
that Kathleen-ni-Houlihan has sound sense enough to recognize 
and love these dutiful sons. 

The book has one regrettable flaw—the author’s modesty. 
He refuses to talk about his home life or his-lovely hobby of 
fern cultivation. Yet in how many Irish gardens and at the 
Horticultural Shows one sees the loveliness of ferns, and 
hears—** They came from Canon Kingsmill Moore.” Perhaps 
the Canon will now consider a book of home life and ferns. 


By Hugh de Blacam. (Murray. 
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50,000 sold in five weeks 


Thy Servant a Dog 
RUDY ARD KIPLING 


Illustrated by G. L. Stampa. 
Cloth, 5s. net. Leather, 10s. 6d. net. 


J. M. KEYNES’ NEW BOOK. 


A Treatise on Money 

Vol. I. The Pure Theory of Money. 15s. net. 

Vol. Il. The Applied Theory of Money. 15s. net. 

The Economist: “The publication of this me marks an 
epoch in the history of monetary theory. Mr. Keynes has 
virtually reconstructed both the pure theory of the subject 
(in Volume I.) and the applied theory (in Volume II.) in 
the light of the very extensive new knowledge opened up 
by the revolutionary experiences of the last fifteen years.” 


The Concert of Europe 

By R. B. MOWAT, Professor of History in the University 
of Bristol. 15s. net. 

Deals with International Relations, chiefly European, from 
January, 1871 to August, 1914. 

The Scotsman: “ Mr. Mowat’s work has a freshness of 
appeal that will specially attract the general reader.” 


Trodden Ways 

By SIR IAN MALCOLM, author of “Lord Balfour: 
a Memory.” Jllustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Daily Mail: “ Delightfully written and sure of a wide 
circle of readers.” 


Lord Balfour 


By SIR IAN MALCOLM. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Morning Post: “ A contribution to the understanding 
of Lord Balfour which, in disclaiming any special worth, 
is certain to be of enduring value.’ 


The Story of Fergie Bey 

The Life of Vere Fergusson. With Foreword by Sir 
Reginald Wingate, G.C.B. Illustrated. 18s. net. 

The Times Literary Supplement: “This is the story of a 
full life spent joyously in the service of the British 
Empire.” 


: ’ 
A Soldier’s Note-Book 1914-1918 
By GENERAL A. A. BRUSSILOV. With Maps and 
Illustrations. 18s. net. 
Extraordinarily vivid pictures of scenes and personalities 
by the famous Russian soldier. 


Theodore Roosevelt 
The Story of a Friendship, 
WISTER. Illustrated. 18s. net. 
The Times Literary Supplement: “Mr. Owen Wister’s 
purpose is to tell us what sort of a man Roosevelt was; 
and he takes the natural course of commenting in detail 
on the line adopted by Roosevelt the politician in certain 
American crises and his reasons for it—with the result 
that we get a lucid account of social and industrial develop- 
ment that is absorbing aside from Roosevelt’s part in 
moulding it.” 


Christina Rossetti 


By DOROTHY M. STUART, 























1880-1919. By OWEN 





author of “ Horace 





Walpole” in the same Series. 5s. net. 
[English Men of Letters. 
A Book of the Basques 


By RODNEY GALLOP. Illustrated. 15s. net. 

The Speciaior: “ A book everybody ought to read before 
visiting the Basque country in France or Spain, and, 
indeed, after having visited it.” 


Diary of a Provincial Lady 
By E. M. DELAFIELD. Illustrated by ArtHur Warts. 
7s. 6d. net. [December 10th. 


Macmillan’s Illustrated Christmas Catalogue post free on 
application. 
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EVERYMAN 
In Woodcuts by DERRICK 


A unique presentation of every incident in the 
drama. ‘His woodcuts achieve an effect of 
singular beauty. It is a volume of which our 
most distinguished private presses might be 
proud.’—New Statesman. Royal 4to. 15s. net. 
Signed, limited edition, 3 guineas. 


FLY FISHING 
By VISCOUNT GREY 


*A classic of literature and of angling.’— 

Morning Post. ‘The new enlarged edition, 

with wood-engravings by Eric Fitch Daglish, 

is already in its second printing, and is reported 

by many booksellers as a favourite for the 
season. 10s. 6d. net. 


HENRY IRVING 
By GORDON CRAIG 


‘A masterpiece of biography.’—Seymour Hicks. 
‘An adorable portrait. — Arnold Bennett. 
“Superb passages.—S?t. John Ervine. ‘A 
glorious book.’—Daily Mail. Illustrated. 15s, net. 


JANE AUSTEN 
By R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON 


will not be able to put this book 





‘“ Janeites ” 


down.’—Spectator. ‘An excellent book.’— 
Frank Swinnerton. ‘Entirely convincing.”— 
IIarold Nicolson. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


SIMPLE STORIES 
FROM ‘PUNCH’ 
By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 


The pick of A. M.’s brilliantly original Simple 


Stories, ‘ deliciously illustrated by Mr. George 
Morrow. <A _ riotously funny book.’—Sunday 
Times. 6s. net. 


THE STUFFED OWL 
An Anthology of Bad Verse 


A new version of D. B. Wyndham Lewis’s and 

Charles Lee’s famous anthology, with many 

new delights, including a serio-comic index, is 

now ready. The eight ‘Max’ cartoons, of 
course, remain. 6s. net. 


Ask your bookseller, or send to 

10 Bedford Street, W.C. 2, for any of 
the following lists : (a) Dent’s Winter List 
of New and Standard Books, (b) Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of Everyman’s Library, (c) 
Iilustrated List of some hundreds of Books 
for Children. 
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The third book is the Lady of the Cromlech, a novel by 
Hugh de Biacam. If you like to pursue an amber-haired 
lady from Paris (she has left no name with the hero, only.a 
snapshot of herself near her own home with a cromlech in 
the foreground), and if you like to follow her all over the 
Free State, you will see and hear a good deal of Mr. de Blacam’s 
Ireland. I should not advise admirers of the Real Charlotte 
to tackle this book, but I dare say some English and American 
readers would like to find it in an Irish hotel. It has plenty 
of atmosphere of a sort, and you meet colleens and jovial 
boxers and kind old priests and—in the heel o’ the hunt—the 
amber-haired lady at her own Cromlech on Christmas Eve. 

W. M. Letts. 


Saint Evremond 


The Letters of Saint Evremond. Edited by John Hayward. 
(Routledge. 21s.) P 


Towarps the end of the seventeenth century there was tc 
be seen about London a very old man who was certainly 
rather queer to look at. He had an enormous wen, about 
the size of an apple, between his eyes; he wore no wig or 
hat, but his unkempt grey locks stuck out from under a 
skull cap; he was well known for being somewhat dirty, 
sharing his lodging, indeed, with fowls and monkeys. Never- 
theless, he knew everyone, and went everywhere. This he 
was able to do because he was a highbrow—what in those 
days was called a wit—he would discourse of Gassendi, and 
especially of Epicurus, but not much of Spinoza, for although 
he had met him, he did not much ¢are for the God-intoxicated. 
He would tell you exactly why Corneille was a really great 
poet, and Racine only a little behind him. He wrote about 
Italian operas and English comedy although he did not 
know Italian and could not speak a word of English, in spite 
of his having been an English Civil Servant, namely, Keeper 
of the Ducks in the Decoy at St. James’s Park. He had 
been intimate, and still was by letter, with Ninon de Lenclos, 
and was a devoted admirer of the Duchess of Mazarin. Above 
all, he would talk; he would talk for hours; ‘‘ he would 
talk for ever.” Such was Charles Marguetel de Saint Denis, 
Seigneur de Saint Evremond. 

His career was chequered. Born in 1616, he was brought 
up to be a scholar and a lawyer, but at about sixteen he 
turned his back on drudgery, and went for a soldier. It 
was a pleasant life; in the summer, campaigning which 
allowed intervals for witty talk; and when this was over, 
there was more talk, now in the salons; writing; and the 
making of a little winter love in bright corners. He emerged 
happily from various passing troubles, but in the winter 
of 1661 he was. forced to fly his country owing to the discovery 
of a private letter he had written in criticism of Mazarin. 
He spent his time partly in London and partly at the Hague, 
but in 1670 he went to live in London at the invitation of 
Charles II. He never went back to France. For years 
he solicited for grace, but was always refused. Still, one 
must be happy and cheerful wherever one is; there are 
books, there are people, even friends; and endless oppor- 
tunities for conversation. Reason is there to regulate one’s 
sorrows and to direct one’s joys, in short, to govern the heart. 
There was much to comfort him, especially the Duchess of 
Mazarin. He-was about sixty when he offered her his head- 
directed but tender and delicate heart. And when, at last, 
in 1689, his pardon came, he could not tear himself away 
from her, although on the other side there was still Ninon, 
as young as ever, and still owing him fifty pistoles. 

But even when one is old, and the passions have subsided, 
the heart sometimes escapes the bondage of the head. ‘* When 
you remember your youth,” he wrote to Ninon on New Year's 
Day, 1700, ** does not the recollection of the past sometimes 
suggest to you ideas as far removed from the langours of 
idleness as from the tumults of passion? Do you never 
feel in your heart a secret opposition to the calm of mind you 
imagine yourself to have acquired?” And he added a 
little song to prove that the reason orders you to love. Amo 
ergo sum, was his amendment of the Cartesian philosophy. 
But now it was only the memory of the Duchess which kept 
him in England, for she was dead. She was never out of 
his mind. ‘ There is not one word in your letter that does 
not. please me,’ he wrote to Lord Montagu in 1700, two 
years after her death, ‘‘ except where you tell me that you 


eat truffles every day. I could not forbear crying when I 
thought of my eating them with the Duchesse Mazarin; I 
represented her to myself with all her charms... .” Yet 
she had been overbearing with him now and again, and he 
had had to protest ; with all his age and his reason, he was> 
in 1688, as susceptible to pain as a romantic boy. “ I entreat 
you, Madam, do not censure me generally upon every thing 
I say, nor condemn me for every thing I do.” 

As Mr. Hayward says, we shall find in these letters “* material 
for the re-creation of a delightful and sympathetic character,” 
and also, we might add, a wise one : he understood philosophy 
is the old sense, as a rule for the art of life. We should be 
grateful for the opportunity Mr. Hayward gives us, for though 
many of the letters come from the early eighteenth-century 
translation, a large number, newly-translated, are added 
from various sources, both French and English. It is an 
admirable edition, with an excellent introduction and copious 
notes, which here and there, and just in the right places, are 
agreeably garrulous. We might suggest that Letter No. 37 
should come immediately before No. 34, since the latter 
evidently refers to the former; as a note to Mille Aios, 
‘“‘i.e., a thousand years” seems scanty. If we have any 
quarrel with Mr. Hayward, it is that he is somewhat too 
inclined to take for granted that everybody holds the same 
views on life as he does. He cannot conceive why a man 
should wish to be a soldier, so he says : ‘* Perhaps it will always 
remain something of a mystery why a man decides to be a 
soldier.’ It might be just as much a mystery to a soldier 
why a man should want to edit some old letters; it is just 
as much a mystery to those who wish otherwise why a man 
should wish to become a stockbroker, an M.P., or a bishop. 
Again, Mr. Hayward is a little too much inclined to the 
easy generalization. He refers to “the plump and stupid 
people of the Hague,” when the Hague was the most brilliant 
diplomatic centre of Europe, and a notable cultural point 5 
and we beg leave to doubt whether Dutchmen are fatter than 
the rest of mankind. As to England, Addison asked how 
a man of honour could help being fat if he ate “ suitable to 
his quality.” He exaggerates also, and Mr. Hayward as a 
recognized authority on this period should not have allowed 
himself the clap-trap, when he says that at the Restoration 
Court conjugal fidelity **‘ could never have survived.” But 
there is no shadow of reason to suspect that Sarah Jennings, 
for instance, was ever unfaithful to Colonel Churchill; and 
was there not the immaculate Margaret Godolphin? Nor 
is it necessary to agree with him on the fatal effects to England 
of Mademoiselle de Kéroualle. Charles may have sold 
England, but it is remarkable how little Louis XIV got for 
the sums he paid. But that one has to pick upon such 
trifles is indirectly to praise so companionable a book. 

Bonamy Dosreée, 


A Philosophy in Verse 


The Triumph of Venus. By Fairfax Hall. (Blackwell. 5:.) 
Venus has found a_ philosophical celebrant, who would 
extend her kingdom. To Mr. Hall she symbolizes the natural 
completion of every human activity, physical, intellectual, 
religious. In her name he protests against the profligate, 
the anchorite, and the spiritually barren, putting upon her 
lips language more reasoned and reasonable than other 
poets have attributed to her. Pursuing his theme, he is not 
afraid to be prosaic. He rhymes 


? 


** outstripping individuality 
the petty cravings of mortality,” 
and proclaims that 
** 4 soldier knows the cumulative force 
of daily training in obedience ” ; 
but he also writes such lines as 
‘‘ with such arcadian ease resume delight,” 
and 
‘** See how the clouds go hurrying to the East, 
and all the forest is a harmony 
of fluted sighs that understand the wind.” 

We must, therefore, accept his effects as deliberate, and 
consider the book as a whole. Looked at thus, it seems that 
Mr. Hall has thought out a philosophy and put it into verse ; 
earning a degree of our respect in the process. A point of 
view, a personality, and, sometimes, a music ; many modern 
poets get along with less, 
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HIs Majesty's 





A selection of publications of general interest. 


EDUCATION 

Education in Rural Wales. 
Edition in English. 3s. (3s. 2d 
Report on the Science Museum for the year 1929. 6d. (7d.). 
HEALTH 

On the state of the Public Health ; Annual Report of the Chief 
Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health for the year 1929, 
38s. 6d. (3s. tod.). 

HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 

Report on the Manuscripts of the late Reginald Rawdon 
Hastings, Esq., of the Manor House, Ashby-de-la-Zouche. 
Vol. IL, Paper covers, ros. 6d. (11s. 3d.). Cloth, 12s. 6d. 
(13s. 3d.). 

IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 

Summary of Proceedings. Cmd. 3717. 2s. (2s. 2d.). 

Report of the Conference on Standardisation (including 
xa (oid) adopted by the Imperial Conference). Cmd, 3716. 
3d. (34d.). 

LEGAL 


— edition, 3s. (3s. 2d.). 


INDIA 
East India (Constitutional Reforms). 


Government of India’s 
— on proposals for Constitutional — dated 


zoth September, 1930. Cmd. 3700. 2s. (2s. 4d.). 
Despatches from Provincial Governments in India containing 
proposals for Constitutional Reform. Cmd. 3712. 5s. (5s. 5d.). 
Conditions and Prospects of British Trade in India, 1929-30, 
38. Gd. (3s. 10d.). 

EAST LONDON 

The final volume on the County of London, by the Royal 
Commission on Historical Monuments, Contains frontispiece, 
maps, historical plans and 193 plates. 17s. 6d. (18s. 3d.). 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 

Catalogue of English Furniture and Woodwork. Vol. II. 
Late Tudor and early Stuart. Paper covers, 2s. 6d. (2s. 10d.). 
Cloth, 4s. (4s. 6d.). 
Miniature Portraits and Silhouettes. Illustrated Handlist. 
Paper covers, 5s. (5s. 5d.). Cloth, 6s. 6d. (7s.). 

Picture Books 

These are widely used as Christmas Cards. 
include :— 


The latest issues 


English Chests, ¢ ———— and Cabinets. 6d. (7d.). 


Leatherwork. 6d. 
Christmas Picture Book. 6d. (7d.). 


Inland Revenue Tax Cases : 
Report. First Supplement to Fourth Edition, 1930. 
7s. 6d. (7s. 10d.). 


Digest and Index of the Official 
Cloth, 


All prices are net. Those in brackets include postage. 


May be obtained from the Sale Offices of the Department at the following addresses: 


§ LONDON : Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 

EDINBURGH : 120 George Street. MANCHESTER : York Street. 
§ CARDIFF : 1, St. Andrew’s Crescent. BELFAST : 15 Donegall Square West. 
§ Or through any Bookseller. 
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HARRY GRAHAM'S — 
More 
Ruthless 


Rhymes 


CERTAIN PEOPLE 


“Mrs. Wharton’s neatness and ease, besides her 
keen enjoyment of natural beauty, distinguish every 
page of this book.” 








fN : : eee: Ae ate 

Meer met id _ th reading, but also w or Ceacias te 

<eeping.”—T ruth. 7/ RIDGEWELL. 
3/6 net. 





“ Has all the qualities to charm the hearts of 
those who love its famous predecessor.” 


y —Glasgow Herald. 
Within Four Walls cor cerman prisons) 


BLOWING CLEAR By Major M. C. C. HARRISON, D.S.O., M.C., and Capt. H. A, 


JOSEPH C. LINCOLN CARTWRIGHT, M.C. Drawings by Capt. Cartwright. 


10/6 net. 
. . . o 
“Por enjoyable, cheerful reading can be unreservedly A breathless account of the fun, as well as the cruelties, of a 
recommended.”—Cork Examiner. 7/6 








German prison camp. Capt. Cartwright’s illustrations possess 
real humour.”’-—Everyman. 


Recollections of a Prisoner of War 


By LORD PHILLIMORE, M.C, 10/6 net. 
“As good and as well-written a prisoner-of-war book as one has 
recently met. . The escapes are told modestly and vividly. 
Very interesting, too, are the accounts of an escaped prisoner’s 
travels.”—Birmingham Post. 


Early Days in East Africa 


By the late ~, FREDK. JACKSON, K.C.M.G., Governor of 
Uganda, 1911 lilustrated. 21/- net. 
~ oer Frederick a not only an administrator of sagacity, but 
a keen and original observer of nature and men. He tells of 
Masai warfare, of slave dealing, of wild game, of native customs, 
the battle of Luhba’s Hill, and many other matters of interest 
and historical importance.” —TJimes, 


Gallipoli Diary, shortened 
By Gen, SIR IAN HAMILTON. In one volume, with Maps 
and Illustrations. 7/6 net. 
* Recognised is the brilliant narrative power which makes of 
this record such dramatic reading.”—Sunday Times. 


THE RAKE AND THE HUSSY 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


“One of the most delightful romances we have read.” 
—Bookfinder. 7/6 








WINNING BACKGAMMON 
G. NICHOLAS AND GC. W. VAUGHAN 


With problems and answers, including the authorised rules 
for modern backgammon. 5/- 
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Children’s Books 


Knowledgeable Books 


Some of the books we want our children to read nourish the 
imagination, and are of use to the child because they give 
delight and awaken intelligence. But some books possess 
a second quality, more attractive to some children than to 
others—they give information about the outside world. All 
the books in this collection fall under this second heading. 
Their reader emerges knowing something that he did not 
know before. All, that is, with one exception, Miss Rhoda 
Power's How It Happened (Cambridge University Press, 
7s. 6d.), a book that floats free of time and space. She sets 
out to tell ““why the fox has a white tip to his tail,’ or “‘ why 
the mouse is small and grey,” and the action of all her legends 
takes place most convincingly ‘“ long ago,” and “ beyond 
many mountains, forests and deserts.” It isa most charming 
book and will make an admirable present for the child under 


ten. The woodcuts by Agnes Miller Parker are remarkably 
good. 
Two “ children’s novels’ give information, but also feed 


the imagination. One, The Mystery of World’s End (Helen 
Berger ; Longmans, Green and Co., 2 dollars) is a story of an 
original kind. The adventures all might happen, and have 
a picturesque setting, while the book is well written and the 
characters are interesting as people. English boys and girls 
will learn something from it of modern life in the South 
Seas. Sons of Want, by Lilian Dalton (Sheldon Press, 2s. 6d.) 
has a very different setting. It is a story of coal mines and 
cotton mills in the 1880’s, when children worked and died in 
them. The ideals of Christian Socialism run through it, and 
the Chartists are treated a little patronisingly. But even if 
we happen to disagree with the political and moral findings 
of the author, she is to be most heartily congratulated on her 
admirable choice of subject. Children will enjoy a story in 
which right and wrong are clearly distinguishable, and in 
which living issues are faced, discussed and dramatised. 

No fewer than four of the books in this collection are by 
Mr. Gibbard Jackson, The Romance of Exploration, Triumphs 
and Wonders of Modern Engineering and British Railways— 
the Romance of their Achievement (Sampson Low, 6s. each). 
They are all sound books, retelling stock stories, well 
illustrated and up to date, that on the Triumphs and Wonders 
of Modern Engineering having, for instance, a picture of 
‘Do. X°’ in flight. 

The Romance of a Modern Airway, by Mr. Harry Harper 
(Sampson Low, 6s.) is about commercial and passenger 
aviation, and is a very delightful book for the boy interested 
in flying. It does not seem to be primarily written for children, 
but might for that very reason be the more interesting to a boy, 
and the style is lucid and simple. 

Another excellent boys’ book is The Boy Electrician, by 
Alfred P. Morgan and J. W. Sims (Harrap, 7s. 6d.). This is 
a new and revised edition, and it is above the average in 
merit. The explanations are really explanatory, while it 
looks as though it might be possible for boys with less than the 
exactness and patience of archangels to carry out most of 
the experiments. 

Pastimes, Hobbies and Sports for Boys, also by the ubiquitous 
Mr. Gibbard Jackson (Sampson Low, 6s.), is a sound book for 
the boy of private school age, but it is typical of this sort of 
compilation that the writer of the chapter on architecture 
should make the common but erroneous assumption that this 
art ended with the Gothic, in about 1500. It purports, also, 
to explain the internal combustion engine (that complicated 
modern phenomenon), but, alas! as usual, the explanation is 
far from clear. This is not the fauit of the explainer, except 
perhaps in attempting the task within the space of a few pages. 

Three little books, something of whose contents ought to be 
known to modern children, are How we Harness Electricity, 
How Photography Came About, and About Coal and Oil, all 
by Mr. Charles Gibson (Blackie, 1s. 6d. each). The last is 
particularly int.resting. But the best of all the books on 
modern inventions, except for the child who is a specialist, 
is the new volume in the beioved *“* Wonder Book ”’ series, 
The Wonder Book of Inventions, by Professor A. M. Low, 
D.Se. (Ward, Lock, 6s.). This is better illustrated than 


most of the others, and its accounts of how a skating 
rink is made, how the District Railway station at St. James’s 
Park is flood-lit, how escalators work, and what Robots can 
do, are admirable for the child who wants a general survey. 
They are not, however, so much the serious companion of 
the tool-shed experimenter as the book which only discusses 
one subject. A book which is remarkable value for 3s. 6d. is 
Seven Ages of Invention, by Mr. Cyril Hall (Blackie). Some- 
where between these books on invention and those on science 
come True Stories of Modern Explorers, by Mr. B. Webster 
Smith (Blackie, 3s. 6d.). The book is perhaps not a great work 
of literature, but glaciers, blizzards, snowstorms, crocodiles, 
poisoned arrows and whirlpools always delight English town 
children who are a little daunted by the tameness they see 
around them. They particularly enjoy modern stories of 
wild places. 

In Books and Their History (Jack, 3s. 6d., in the ** Shown to 
the Children” series) Miss R. N. D. Wilson has done some- 
thing new and has written a delightful, well-illustrated little 
volume. Its theme is admirably dramatic, and it was an 
excellent idea to group the arts of writing, printing, and 
colour reproduction round that central hero, The Book. Miss 
Wilson will give a great deal of pleasure this Christmas. 

There remain six books on science. Zoo Ways and Whys, 
by Mr. T. H. Gillespie (Herbert Jenkins, 3s. 6d.), perhaps 
scarcely comes under that heading, yet an interest in living 
beasts is quite a good foundation on which to build biology. 

Close-Ups from Nature, by Mr. F. Martin Duncan, F.R.M.S., 
F.R.P.S., F.Z.S. (Sampson Low, 6s.), is a decidedly entertain- 
ing book and contains chapters on the eel, the octopus, birds’ 
nests, and bees. The chapter on the strange habits of robber 
and slave-raiding ants is among the most successful. It would 
make a very good introduction to zoology for a child from 
eight to eleven who had not hitherto been interested. 

Its companion book on astronomy, The Romance of the 
Heavens, by Mr. Gerald Beavis (Sampson Low, 6s.), is dis- 
tinctly harder reading, while The Story of the Stars, by the 
President of the Royal Astronomical Society (Collins, 5s.), is 
a thorough rather than an easy book. The child who knew 
nothing of the subject would probably not enjoy it, but to one 
who was already interested it would be delightful and satis- 
fying. Some “ popular” books of science promise much and 
tell little. This is an honest book and should give a great deal 
of pleasure where some knowledge already exists. Mr. A, 
Gowans Whyte’s Our World and Us (Watts, Is. 6d.} 
is an exceedingly entertaining little book, which begins with 
the structure of the human body and ends with asteroids. 
Perhaps the illustrations are a little too comic, but the book 
is emphatic, and Mr. Gowans Whyte has the admirable art of 
first awakening the curiosity that his book proposes to satisfy. 

H.M.S. ‘ Beagle’ in South America, one of ‘* The World of 
Youth” series (Watts, 1s. 6d.) will most certainly appeal 
to all children interested in adventure, islands, animals, 
birds, and insects. Mrs. Williams-Ellis has selected extracts 
from Darwin’s and Captain FitzRoy’s narratives of their 
famous surveying expedition, which make a delightful book. 
Her notes explaining details and linking up the narrative 
have been very well done. There is no need to praise again 
Darwin’s simple and enthrallingly interesting account of the 
expedition: a splendid book for Is. 6d. 


Fairies and Animals 


TuERE is a rather depressing evenness about this year's 
fairy books for children. Fairies of the modern generation 
no longer sit on bedrails, and whisk neat little girls into a 
land of moonshine. Good riddance to them! They have 
always been unworthy followers of the true sprites. Old 
fairies never die, and, fortunately, there is still a fair number 
of folk-lore tales. The mantle of Andrew Lang lies cosily 
on Miss Romer Wilson’s shoulders, and this year she has 
produced the third of her coloured books. Red Magic (Cape, 
7s. 6d.) contains a good selection from the Arabian Nights 
and Percy’s Reliques, besides the tales of Perrault, Haw- 
thorne, Southey and a few modern rhymes. Some of Mr. Kay 
Nielson’s black and white illustrations may prove themselves 
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BLACKIE’S 


XMAS GIFT BOOKS 


A Notable Biography 
FIRE KINDLETH FIRE 
The Professional Autobiography of MARION 
CLEEVE, Ex-Headmistress of the Snellham Munici- 
pal Secondary School for Girls. Bound in Cloth, 6s. 
net. 


“As readable as any novel to those who are in sympathy with its 
.°—** The Times.’ 


ALPINE FLOWERS 
Ture Most Common ALPINE PLANTS OF SWITZERLAND, 
Austria, AND Bavaria. By DR. GUSTAV HEGI, 
lately Professor in the University of Munich. Autho- 
rized Translation by Winrirrep M. Deans, M.A., 
B.So. With 30 coloured and 8 black-and-white plates. 
Bound in cloth boards. Size 8} in. x S}in., 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SCOTS KITCHEN 
Irs Trapirions AND LoRE wits OLD-TIME RECIPEs. 
By F. MARIAN McNEILL. Strongly bound in buck- 
ram. 7s. 6d. net. 
“** Miss McNeill has written a most alluring book, which will provide 
matter for many a literary dissertation.”’-—** Mornin Post.”’ 
THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
LIGHT OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE 
A Cotiective Work. With 35 black-and-white 
illustrations and maps and 2 coloured maps. Large 
demy 8vo. xxii-++780 pp. Price 25s.net. Also issued 
in five parts, price 6s. net each. 
THE LARGE TYPE CONCISE ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 
A re-set and amplified edition of THe CoNcIsE 
Dictionary, beautifully printed and beautifully clear. 
With many useful addenda. 908 three-column pages. 
Foolscap 4to, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net; Roxburghe, 
12s. 6d. net; half-morocco, 16s. net. 
LEGENDS OF THE FLOWERS 
By JANET HEPWORTH. With numerous woodcuts 
by W. H. R. Jounson. 3s. 6d. net. 
THE WALLET LIBRARY OF PROSE AND 
POETRY 
A selection of Masterpieces of belles-lettres. Artistically 
bound in blue cloth, gilt top, with frontispiece and 
coloured wrapper by H. M. Brock. 1s.6d. net each. 
TRUE STORIES OF MODERN EXPLORERS 
By B. WEBSTER SMITH. Detailed and living de- 
scriptions of great feats of travel and exploration by 
one who has himself faced perils in the wild. 3s.6d. net. 


STORY BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
By PERCY F. WESTERMAN. 
CAPTAIN SANG: A Master Pirate of To-day. 














6s. net. 

LESLIE DEXTER, CADET. 5s. net. 

A MYSTERY OF THE BROADS: A Tale of Sea 

Scouts and Yachting. 3s. 6d. net 

THE DISPATCH RIDERS. 2s. 6d. net. 
By RICHARD BIRD. 

CAPTAIN OF bag bcheence Ss. 5s. net. 


y BESSIE MARCHANT. 
LAUREL THE LEADER: A Story of Namaqualand. 


5 
COWPER. eines 
ROSAMUND TAKES THE LEAD. 3s. 6d. net: 








By FRANCES PITT. 

TOMMY WHITE-TAG THE FOX. A delightful 
story. With eight full-page illustrations in colour by FRANK 
ADAMS; 5s. net. 

y CICELY M. BARK 

THE BOOK oF THE FLOWER. ‘FAIRIES. 

Poems and Pictures. With 72 charming illustrations of Flowers 
and their particular Fairies in colour, ‘With delightful coloured 
wrapper. 5s. net. 

BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. Lavishiy 
illustrated. Ss. net. 

BLACKIE’S BOYS’ ANNUAL: School— Sport— 
Adventure—Hobbies. Liberally illustrated in colour and black. 
and-white. 5s. net, 

BLACKIE’S GIRLS’ ANNUAL: School—Games— 
Adventure—Handicraft. Copiously illustrated. 5s. net, 

BLACKIE’S LITTLE ONE’S ANNUAL. Fully 
illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 








Illustrated List of Books suitable for presentation post free on 
application 


BLACKIE & SON, Ltd. 


50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4 






































The Gift book of the Year 
Everyhody’s 
Boswell 


Illustrated by 
E. H. SHEPARD 


“A book to take all hearts and 
open all purses”’ OBSERVER 


% A skilful abridgment of Boswell’s ‘ Life of 
Johnson’ and of the ‘ Tour to the Heb- 
rides.’ ‘‘ The abridgment is exceptionally 
skilful.’”” NEW STATESMAN. 


54 illustrations. 640 pages. 10/6net 


Molie 
by JOHN PALMER. ‘The best book 
yet written in English on the life and works 
of that great dramatist.” DESMOND 
MACCARTHY on the Wireless. ‘‘In the 
whole span of literature is there any story 
more intriguing, more dramatic ?” ‘TIMES 
LITT. SUPP. Illustrated, 18 /- net 


The Doctor &e 


by ROBERT SOUTHEY. “ Southey’s 
masterpiece.” J. C. SQUIRE. “ Something 
for everyone of all ages and tastes.’ 

LISTENER. “This good abridgment is 
one of the best of bedside books.”” WEEK- 
END REVIEW. 7 [6 neb 


The First 
Bulgarian 
Empire 


by STEVEN RUNCIMAN. “ Full of 
stirring and romantic episodes.’”? SUNDAY 
TIMES. ‘‘ One of the strange romances of 
history.”” OBSERVER. ‘‘ Well worth read- 
ing.” SPECTATOR. 16/- net 


The Romance of 
Archaeology 


by Dr. R. V. D. MAGOFFIN AND E. C. 
DAVIS. A fascinating world-wide survey 
of archaeological discoveries. ‘‘ Should 
arouse fresh interest in the study of the 
past.” SPECTATOR. 

Fully Illustrated, 18 /- net 


Twickenham 
Calling 


by CAPT. H. B. T. WAKELAM. Rugger 

explained for spectator and young player. 

‘A great little book.” MORNING POST. 
Action Photos, 5 /- net 


[G. BELL & SONS, LTD.] 
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decoys for nightmares, but the coloured ones are all entrancing, 
particularly one that shows Bluebeard’s beard, long and 
flowing as a stream of ice-cold water. 

Wonder Tales from Goblin Hills (Longmans,  6s.), 
by Miss Frances Jenkins Olcott is an excellent collection 
of traditional German stories. The best part of the book 
is its ** Tiny History of German Wonder Tales ” and its ** Tiny 
Dictionary of Strange German Things,” and the worst is the 
author’s very consequential preface. There are a good many 
folk tales, fairy stories and translations in The World’s Best 
Stories for Children (Jack, 7s. 6d). The collection, which 
is worthy of its title, was begun by the late Miss Evelyn 
Smith and contains a number of modern stories by living 
authors, including Miss Rose Fyleman, Mr. de la Mare and 
Mr. Richmal Crompton. An extract from the late Mrs. 
Nesbit’s The Would-Be-Goods is a rather sad reminder that 
the real children of fiction seem, with a few exceptions, to 
have followed the modern fairy. One group of exceptions is 
the family in Mr. Arthur Ransome’s Swallows and Amazons 
(Cape, 7s. 6d.), a perfect book, which was reviewed here this 
summer. The other exceptions are Celia and Delia, the 
twin heroines of Miss Margaret Beatrice Lodge’s The Wishing 
Wood (Oxford Press, 5s.). These are real children, even though 
they do discover a wishing dell, which is visited in turn by 
all members of the household. Uncle James wishes to be a 
boy again, and the results are terrible. Aunt Susan wishes 
that the twins behaved as she did at their age. Bolton, the 
chauffeur, wishes to drive a very old car at sixty miles an 
hour. Miss Lodge has some of the Nesbit knack of mingling 
magic with everyday, and has made the very most of a none 
too new idea, even though she does occasionally wink at the 
grown-up gallery. 

Mr. S. H. Skaife mingles science and magic rather uncom- 
fortably in The Strange Old Man (Longmans, 7s. 6d.). The 
truth is he has muddled a glorious idea. He tells of a doctor 
who adopts two children and gives them a drug which reduces 
them to an inch in height, so that they are able to have 
thrilling adventures with small birds, insects, and fish. The 
natural-history parts of the book are excellent, but the 
whole thing is confused by fake photographs and a semi- 
facetious, semi-scientific preface. 

And now for the sequels—Mr. S. Hulme Beaman, whose 
Mayor of Toy Town must have brought joy into many nur- 
series, has surpassed himself. His pictures (drawn by himself) 
and conversations should satisfy even Alice, and his Mayor 
is as silly as ever, especially when told by the doctor to put 
his tongue out—** I do not mean put it out in a rude way.” 
In spite of his statement, ‘‘ I’m the Mayor of Toy Town, I 
can’t go prancing about on ships,” the poor little man is 
sent voyaging in a boat that is always coming to pieces 
in somebody’s hand. 

Unfortunately Mr. Mervyn Skipper has failed almost as 
completely as Mr. Beaman has triumphed: The White Man’s 
Garden (Elkin Mathews and Marrot, 6s.) is a poor successor 
to last year’s Meeting Pool. There is one good story, The 
Fooling of King Alexander, told by the Sensitive Plant 
but the conversations of the other vegetables are much too 
laboured and sophisticated. Kalulu The Hare (Collins, 6s.) 
by Mr. Frank Worthington is quite as good as its predecessor, 
The Little Wise One, and is packed full of fables, and naive 
stories of trickery in the manner of Uncle Remus. The 
casual buyer will be likely to mistake this book for Mr. Mervyn 
Skipper’s, as the format is almost exactly like last year’s 
Meeting Pool. 

Though we have bidden a joyful good riddance to some 
subjects and a reluctant bad riddance to others, we have 
our compensations, for this year the animal stories are 
better than ever. First on the list is Miss Frances Pitt's 
Tommy White-Tag The Fox (Blackie, 5s.) with illustrations 
by Mr. Frank Adams. Once again the writer has proved 
her ability as an animal biographer. The story of Tommy, 
who was dug up by rabbit-snarers, and who spent a domestic 
cub-hood is written with humour and without sentimen- 
tality. Then there is Mr. Charles Slaughter’s Hahtibee The 
Elephant (Knopf, 5s.), which is well-written, exciting, and 
made even more attractive by Mr. Ferdinand Horvath’s 
perfect black and white drawings. Both these books have 
happy endings. Lastly come two books which are interesting 





in spite rather than because of having been written by 
children. They are Tally Ho, by Moira Charlton, with illus- 
trations by Mr. Lionel Edwards, and Caesar, by Patrick Russ 
(Putnam, 5s. each).. Both these books have certain things 
in common—they each tell the life-story of an animal, one 
of a Panda-Leopard and the other of a horse, each is seriously, 
though a little stodgily, written, and each is quite worthy to 
be judged by adult standards, though the boy’s book was 
begun when he was only fourteen and the girl’s was finished 
before she was twelve. The Panda-Leopard tells his own 
life and death story, ending, “‘ Then a terrible pain shot 
through me . . . and I sank into a wonderful dream, in which 
everything seemed far off, and I thought I saw my master.” 
This is startling, but really no more odd than allowing animals 
to record their feelings in human words. Both books are 
well written, and Moira Charlton’s is amazingly accurate. 
They are not, and so much the better, works of present genius, 
but they do show great future promise, and both are well 
worth a reading. 

Mr. Arthur Mee, who can always be relied on to produce 
good, sound matter, writes in the preface to Arthur Mee’s 
Story Book (Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.), ‘* Millions of 
people do good deeds every day, but they are not news. 
Bad news is good for the newspapers because it is rare.” 
His refreshingly optimistic book is crowded with all manner 
of good news. He tells old tales of loyalty and valour and 
includes many modern stories of kindness and determination. 
Among the best is an account of how Dr. Axel Munthe made 
a bird sanctuary in Capri. We have here one of the safest 
books for those in search of a Christmas present. 

BarBarA Evupuan Topb, 
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Boys’ Stories 
(By a Boy.) 

For school stories this year we have once again to rely upon 
established authors who seldom fail to please, and though 
it is good to see this proof of their popularity, it is to be 
regretted that there are not more writers for the least critical 
member of our reading public—the schoolboy. No school 
book this year, in our opinion, merits distinction from its 
companions, but all are of a high standard, and will assuredly 
be welcome to any young reader. The Left-Hander, by 
Charles Turley (Oxford University Press, 5s.), which has 
as its theme the bad effect of intense inter-house rivalry, is 
thoroughly readable, though in its description of the actual 
game of cricket perhaps not so gripping as is Mr. Herbert 
Hayens, who has added yet another book to his “ Play Up” 
series. His latest is entitled Play Up, Eagles ! (Collins, 5s.). 
Mr. Richard Bird has written two books this year, of which 
we prefer Captain of Keynes (Blackie, 5s.). The Wasps of 
Whitegate, by Michael Poole (Pearson, 3s. 6d.), is a_ tho- 
roughly amusing tale, while Dare at St. Martin’s, by D. 
Stapleton (Chambers, 3s. 6d.) rings truer of actual school 
life than any of the others. T'ringle of Harlech, by R. A. H. 
Goodyear (Ward, Lock, 5s.) and Who Goes There? by 
Harold Avery (Nelson, 5s.), also make interesting reading. 

School tales apart, we consider the standard of the books 
we have received this season considerably higher than on 
previous occasions: there is a delightful variety, and the 
important fact does not appear to have been forgotten that 
there are two classes of children—‘* young” and “ old.” 
Therefore we welcome especially Aboard the Bonaventure, 
by Stanley Rogers (The Medici Society, 7s. 6d.), for younger 
children, who will undoubtedly admire not only the author's 
story, but also his beautiful coloured frontispiece and numerous 
drawings in black and white. As Mr. Rogers says, “ This 
is not exactly a book. It’s more a story told to you while 
you sit around the fire.’ Mr. Percy F. Westerman publishes 
two books, Captain Sang, an excellent tale of adventure 
at sea, and The Mystery of the Broads, a tate in which Sea 
Scouts are the principal characters, and which is more 
suitable for younger boys. Both are published by Messrs. 
Blackie, at 6s. and 3s. 6d. respectively. Mr. J. F. C. 
Westerman also has two books to his credit, The Gold Con- 
signment (Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d.), and Bringing 
Down the Air Pirate (Ward, Lock, 3s 6d.), an exciting, 
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THE MYSTERY anp LORE or MONSTERS 


C. J. S. THOMPSON, M.B.E., PH.D. 
Foreword by SIR D’ARCY POWER, K.B.E., M.B., F.R.C.S. 
* Mr. Thompson’s book is hard to leave, so continuous it its appeal to curiosity.”"—vening Standard. 


Fully Illustrated. 15s. net. 


THE LABYRINTH 
JAMES W. MILLS 


Foreword by PATRICK BRAYBROOKE. Illustrated by RAYMOND McGRATH. 
Here are ideas transmuted by music, and harmony and thought skilfully combined to make an arresting volume. 
Limited Edition of fifty copies, Hand-made Paper; Bound Buckram, £2 2s. Ordinary Edition 7s. 6d. net. 


TUDOR ENGLAND THROUGH VENETIAN EYES 
E. GURNEY SALTER, LL.D. 


“A fascinating record that carries the reader, page from page, with delight and never-failing interest, and gives 
a living picture of fifteenth and sixteen century England.”—Contemporary Review. 
“Sure to give pleasure.”—Manchester Guardian. 
7s. Od. net. 


THE MODERN PARENT 
GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS 


“As sensible a book on the bringing up of children as we have ever come across ...a book which will, if | 
put into practice, make happy homes and worthy citizens.’—Modern Churchman. | 
8s. 6d. net. 


THE ETERNAL SHAKESPEARE 
CUMBERLAND CLARK 
The bluff and jovial Elizabethans live again in these pages, and with them we attend the hunt, ruffle it at the play, 
jostle beggars and strolling musicians round the cheap-jacks’ stalls, and foregather with the merry rout in the 
taverns of old London. | 
10s. 6d. net. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE LTD. 
































QUALITY HOUSE BOOKS 
THE CASE FOR THE SEA SERPENT 


by Commander R. T. Goutp, r.N. (Ret.). Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 
“A splendid book, a jolly book . . . a book which really is worth reading.”—Harold Nicolson. 


THE JAMESON RAID 


The true and full story of that astonishing adventure 
by Hucu Marsuaty Hote, c.m.c. Illustrated. 15s. 
“This is at once a thoroughly sound piece of research work and a very exciting story.” 
—Birmingham Post. 


VANCOUVER A LIFE 1757-1798 


by GEoRGE GopwiNn. 15s. Illustrated 


“He gives us security for his candour when he does not shirk a duty painful to a loyal biographer.” 
—Times Lit. Supplement. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 


from the collection of Joun Witp. Edited by R. N. Carew Hunt. 6s. 


“Such a book is treasure-trove to students and excellent reading for all.’—The Observer. 


NAVAL CUSTOMS 
AND TRADITIONS 


by Rear-Admiral Gerarp WELLS, R.N. (Ret.). Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 
Serves a great purpose in preserving for future generations information that may well, in the lapse 
of time, otherwise be forgotten. 


THE FOLKLORE CALENDAR 


by GEORGE LONG, J.P., F.R.G.S. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 
“The work of an enthusiast, this work wiil be genuincly useful.”—Sunday Times. 
“Our slight outline conveys an idea of the useful nature of his book.’——-Times Lit. Supplement. 


PHILIP ALLAN & CO., LTD., 69 Great Russell Street, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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though somewhat exhausting, account of the invention of a 
wonderful new airship. This latter is rivalled by The King 
of the Air, by E. Keble Chatterton (Sheldon Press, 3s. 6d.), 
a no less interesting account of airships and air-raids. Good 
pooks suitable for a boy of any age are The Treasure of Kings, 
by Major Charles Gilson (Religious Tract Society, 3s. 6d.), 
astory of the treasure of the Incas of Peru, and In Pirate 
Waters, by George Garner (Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d.), 
an interesting tale of adventure with Chinese pirates. 

It is probably true to say that the cover of a book goes 
a long way towards guiding the purchaser as to the quality 
of the contents, and the excellent cover drawing by Mr. 
Ellis Silas enhances Rear-Admiral E. R. G. R. Evans’s 
enthralling tale of buccaneers and piracy, entitled To Sweep 
the Spanish Main! (Harrap, 7s. 6d.).. Though this is 
by far the best historical book we have received, The Adven- 
tures of John Carfax, by Lawrence R. Bourne (Oxford. Univer- 
sity Press, 5s.), is a thoroughly readable tale, with an 
unusual background of the events immediately following the 
French Revolution. 

Several books this year are definitely intended for s somewhat 
older boys. The Sheldon Press give us The King’s Pawns, 
by Lieut.-Gen. Sir George MacMunn (5s.), consisting of some 
short stories of the World War, mostly on the Eastern Front, 
and Cashiered, by Bernard Bowles (7s. 6d.), an excellent 
tale of adventure in India. His Majesty's Shirt-Sleeves, 
by Pousse Cailloux (Blackwood, 7s. 6d.), is also set in 
India and well worth reading. Derelict, by Joseph T. Shaw 
(Knopf, 7s. 6d.), tells the story of the activities of three 
men and two women on board a supposedly sinking ship. 
Deserted by the crew, the ship is not lost, and an exciting 
situation arises between the passengers. Yellerlegs, by 
L. C. Douthwaite (Chambers, 3s. 6d.), is yet another story 
of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, but is no less interest- 
ing than many others we have read. 

Messrs. Putnam’s have sent us several books, published at 
6s. each, of true accounts of travel and exploration, all of 
which are well illustrated with reproductions of photographs, 
and make extraordinarily interesting reading. Of these we 
prefer Roy Andrews—Dragon Hunter, by Fitzhugh Green, 
Hunting the Alaska Brown Bear, by John W. Eddy (Putnam, 
15s.), though rather expensive, is, as its title suggests, exciting 
and informative. Danger River, by Clyde Eddy (Skellington, 
18s.), describes an expedition through the three hundred 
bad rapids of the Colorado River. Again an expensive 
book, but one which has many excellent photographs and 
would undoubtedly please an older boy. 

The countless number of readers of the similarly countless 
number of stories of ‘the wild and woolly West” could 
not do better than read Lone Cowboy, by Will James (Scribners, 
8s. 6d.). It is in every sense a “ life’ story, for the author, 
who is responsible for all the drawings contained in this 
long account of the life of a cowboy, has roughed it with 
the roughest, having been forced, through no fault of his 
own, to rely on his own efforts for his very existence. An 
unusual autobiography, but an unusually engrossing one. 


Some Changes in School-Girl 

Fiction 
For a great many years school-girl story books have been so 
much of a muchness that a hasty reader would hardly notice 
if a chapter here and there changed places with chapters from 
other volumes. Virtue has been triumphing for a very long 
time, and head mistresses and new girls have always known 
best. 

Now there is beginning to be a slight (alas, still very slight!) 
change in fashion and a few writers are showing modern 
symptoms. For instance, Miss Ethel Talbot has quite a 
startling beginning to her new book, Jean’s Two Schools 
(Nelson, 5s.). Jean managed to read some of the papers 
before she went into the examination room. This was dis- 
covered, and what did the head mistress say ? Not, ‘“* You 
wicked girl, you have failed to maintain the honour of the 
school!’ but, ‘* To think that I have failed with one of my 
girls. Wattle House has failed and Wattle House takes the 
blame.” Miss Elsie J. Oxenham is another writer who has 


_ acter study of an awkward-minded girl. 


scrambled out of the rut and has produced a really good chare 
We have met phy- 
sical gawks often enough between the covers of school books, 
but now, in Dorothy’s Dilemma (Chambers, 3s. 6d.) we see a 
mental one. 

The Best House in The School (Oxford Press, 5s.) has not a 
very modern title, but its author, Miss Dorita Fairlie Bruce 
has been strong-minded enough not to allow the best house in 
the school to win the banner of merit. 

There is only one more on our list of dashing authors : Miss 
Deborah Tindall has been bold enough to write a story about 
some twins who have quite a silly mother! The Bowen Twins 
(Black, 6s.) is the tale of two girls who are allowed to go 
leopard shooting and who have many exciting adventures 
(mostly because of their casual mother) during the year before 
they are sent home to school and England. 

Besides these books, there are one or two quite good sequels 
to books that have already earned popularity. In The Abbey 
Girls Play Up (Collins, 5s.) Miss Elsie Oxenham continues her 
accounts of a nice family who are not violently school-girlish, 
All who have enjoyed the Chalet School series will welcome 
Miss Eleanor Brent-Dyer’s latest volume, Eustacia Goes To The 
Chélet School (Chambers, 3s. 6d.) which tells of a prig in the 
un-making. 

Ups and Downs (Oxford, 3s. 6d.) is one of the very best books 
of the year for older girls, and is practically a novel. The 
author, Miss Violet Bradby, has told the tale of a governess- 
companion really well, and has managed to be unprovokingly 
witty. 

But two books which have not a school setting also deserve 
mention, The Crow’s Nest (Sheldon Press, 2s.) by Miss Deborah 
Tindall, and Ensign Lydia Gaff (Blackie, 3s. 6d.), by Miss 
Violet M. Methley. The latter is an adventure novel of 
historical interest, and tells the tale of a “ girl”? ensign who 
saves the life of the famous Daniel Boone’s daughter, 


Picture Books 


A panceL of excellent American children’s books has come 
to us from New York. Although it is impossible te obtain 
these books except by ordering them from the London 
publishers, Longmans Green, 38-41, Paternoster Row, E.C. 4 
(who will have to send to New York for them), they are so 
original and would make such very welcome presents for 
very young children that, in spite of the delay, it would be 
worth while ordering some of them. Lions and Tigers and 
Elephants Too, by Bertha and Elmer Hader ($1.50) is just 
the sort of picture book which becomes a favourite in the 
nursery. A visit to the Zoo with a bag of peanuts is inevitably 
a great adventure, and the gay and vivid illustrations, par« 
ticularly that of the elephant which “ grinned from ear to 
ear,” are exactly what children love. The Lazy Teddy Bear 
($1.00), a translation from the German is nearly as attractive. 
Tommy Tatters and the Four Bears, by Louis Moe ($1.50) 
has rather too sophisticated letterpress in verse, but vivacious 
coloured illustrations. Another large thin book which would 
adorn any floor is Mugel the Giant ($2.00). Mr. Rolf Winkler’s 
illustrations of this German fairy-story are most impressive, 
The giant is amazingly large and the world minute. 

Pictures are much more important than words (or even 
stories) to very little children, and coloured pictures are the 
most important of all. To splash paints on paper is a never 
failing joy, and Collins Painting Book (6s.) gives a good oppor 
tunity for this pursuit. The Hawthorn Book of Nursery 
Rhymes (Blackie, 1s.) has many favourites and the pictures 
can be decorated by any enterprising brush. Jack and 
Jill, illustrated by Frank Adams (Blackie, 6d.) is perhaps 
even more attractive. For a baby who is just beginning to 
be able to read The Oxford Annual for Baby (Oxford University 
Press, 3s. 6d.) will be welcome, particularly as there are 
many more pictures than pages of letterpress, and Collins 
Playtime ABC (Collins, 3s. 6d.) also fulfills this function. 
In this class of books which babies can read to themselves, 
the two most delightful, which can be obtained in England, 
are The Runaway Sardine, by Emma L. Brock (Knopf, 5s.)s 
telling the tale, mostly by drawings, of a sardine which 
with great courage and endurance, made its way from @ 
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Give SHEED & WARD Books 





Plato’s Britannia 


By 
DOUGLAS WOODRUFF 
Cr. 8vo. 6/- net 


“ A wise, witty and wholly good-tempered book 
which, while I foresee myself distributing it 
lavishly this Christmas, I have earmarked for 
my own sheives.”—Punch. 





Greybeards at Play 
By 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
Cap. 4to. 3/6 net 


This is a course of Literature and Art for Old 
Gentlemen of all ages, conveyed in verse and 
fifty illustrations by the Author. 

** Compact gaiety.”—Times Literary Supplement. 





The Things That Are 
Not Caesar’s 
By 
JACQUES MARITAIN 


Large Cr. 7/6 net 


In this tremendously challenging book “ the 
most powerful force in contemporary French 
philosophy ” examines the relations between 
Church and State. 





[issays in Satire 
By 


RONALD KNOX 
Cr. 8vo. Cheap Edition 3/6 net 


This work is already a classic. It contains 
“some of the most effdctive as well as enter- 
taining satires in the language” (Times 
Literary Supplement). There is a_ limited 
edition, signed by the Author, at one guinea. 





Shakespeare’s Way 


By 


Mer. I. C. KOLBE, D.Litt. 
Cr. 8vo. 6/- net 


“Monsignor Kolbe calls this a psychological 
study. In actral fact it is something much 
better. . . . The book is full of the most 
pregnant suggestions.” —New Statesman. 


. 





31 Paternoster Row, F.C. 4 
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Last 
Essays 


LORD 
BIRKENHEAD 


With a foreword by Lorp MAcmILLAn 


“The whole man is in them, 
with his wide interests, his 
clear and emphatic mind, and 
his really magnificent com- 
mand of his material.” 


The Times. 
15/- net 


CASSELL’S 











THE LETTERS OF 
HENRY ADAMS 


1858-1899 
Edited by \orthington C. Ford 

Harold Nicelson: “‘The Education of 
Henry Adams’ is the best book which has 
come from America in last decade. These 
letters furnish a commentary on that admirable 
autobiography. . . . People who have read and 
liked the ‘ Kducation’ will find these letters 
indispensable.” 

21s. net. 


———. 


THE CHANGING 


| dal 
FABRIC OF JAPAN 
By Capt. M. D. KENNEDY 

An authentic book on all problems dealing 
with Japan. Social, economic and_ political 
changes are interestingly described here by 
Capt. Kennedy, and their significance explained. 

l6s. net. 


THAT WHICH WAS 
LOST 


by W. J. SANDERSON 


A Treatise on Freemasonry and the English 
Mistery. 4s. Od. net. 


CONSTABLE. 
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tub to the sea, and Numerous Names Nimbly Narrated, by 
Ruth Sandys (Oxford University Press, 6s.) is a delight to 
the eye. Every letter in the alphabet is illustrated by some 
ten words from “elegant” to ‘evolution’? each by one 
extremely clever modern coloured drawing. This is a book 
which grown-ups will appreciate as much as children, and one 
which should make its entrance into every nursery this 
Christmas. 

There is a delightful selection of books for slightly older 
children, with stories which they can cither read to themselves 
or have read to them by the fire before bed-time. Of these, 
No. 8 Joy Street (Blackwell, 6s.) and Lady Cynthia Asquith’s 
Children’s Cargo (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 6s.) are perhaps the 
best. Mr. Laurence Housman, Mr. Algernon Blackwood, 
and Mr. L. A. G. Strong, are among the imaginative writers who 
contribute stories to No. 8 Joy Street. The illustration of 
Angela, a poor old crossing-sweeper flying with her cat, 
and the little boy, Chim, over St. Paul’s, will appeal to every- 
one. The Children’s Cargo includes Mr. A. A. Milne, Mr. de la 
Mare, among its group. A collection of Mr. Compton Mac- 
kenzie’s stories Told (Blackwell, 6s.) is also a book which will 
be prized by its possessor. Mr. A. H. Watson’s illustrations 
are particularly charming. Miss Beatrix Potter's The Tale 
of Little Pig Robinson (Warne, 3s. 6d.) will also be welcomed 
joyously. Her earlier books were certainly the favourites of 
this reviewer. 

This Christmas Miss Rose Fyleman has again contributed 
two books, The Katy Kruze Play Book (Harrap, 5s.) with 
charming coloured illustrations of children doing all sorts of 
amusing things, and The Doll’s House (Methuen, 5s.), with 
entertaining coloured pictures by Margaret Tempest, a 
story of the impossible adventures of Mr. and Mrs. Adolphus 
Godolphin and their family who live in a doll’s house. Both 
Miss Helen Shackleton’s Saucy and All (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) 
and Mr. W. Beaumont’s Toys (C. W. Beaumont, 5s.) provide 
friendly, easily-read verse for children, and both of these 
books are delightfully illustrated. 

Messrs. Dent send us The Story of Pierre Pons, a translation 
from the French (6s.), the story of a little English soldier 
who became the King of the Dolls. The book is full of witty 
French drawings, but the letterpress is difficult reading for 
the average child. Messrs. Hachette (18, King William Street, 
W.C. 2) send us a collection of most original books. Robinson 
Crusoe (5s.) with pictures whose fascinating detail tell the 
story so well that it is hardly necessary to read it. Don 
Quixoic (5s.) is equally good. These two books will appeal 
to any age, from five to fifty. They are obviously a new 
venture in publishing, and one which should be extremely 
suecessful. 


The Joyful Clap of the Book Trap 


A CuristmMas book is not so much a book as a gift, a thing 
which should promise pleasure, loudly, as the pages are turned. 
Christmas is a day when children should be “given in to,” 
and have so far as may be what they think they will like, 
If there is something clap-trap about the adventures, the 
popular science, the school-room detective tales, the infantile 
farce, and the pretty pictures, which abound in volumes 
“got up for Christmas,” the adult critic should not speak 
out of his turn. Listen to the children chattering about 
them! See how the books * catch on” before you criticize. 

In many of the annuals we are about to notice there is more 
than all this, there is instruction, technical and otherwise, and 
in the former case pictorial demonstration of the clearest kind, 
In several, an eager, wholesome air of daring and industry 
blows from cover to cover, and may act as a moral tonic, 
But we are not writing criticism, we are setting up a signpost 
to help a purchaser. 

To begin with the expensive books suitable for big boys 
and girls, a giver who thinks of buying The Boys’ Own Annual 
(Religious Tract Society, 12s. 6d.) should open the book, 
and he will find immediately inside the cover what Mr. Bald- 
win, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Garvin, and Lord Meath 
have to say in praise of The Boys’ Own Paper, of which this 
is a bound-up year. Let him then dip into its pages and.sce 
the delight its possession will give to a boy interested, for 
instance, in wireless, or keen on the details of colonial life, 


The Scout Annual (Pearson, 10s. 6d.) makes a fine present 
judged by size! It numbers over a thousand pages. The 
amount of reading it contains would last an average boy 
for months, and longer if he stopped to carry out one quarter 
of the practical suggestions for making useful ** gadgets ” or 
amusing games. Cubs are catered for as well as Scouts. 

The Girls’ Own Annual (Religious Tract Society, 12s.) is 
full of illustrations large and small, sentimental scenes enhancing 
the delights of love stories, charming photographs of places, 
almost tec many of royalties, beauties and celebrities, besides 
representations of woodwork, lacquer and humbler handi- 
crafts within the capacities of ordinary fingers and purses. 
Our Girls’ Annual (Religious Tract Society, 7s. 6d.) is a little 
cheaper, and has almost as good an appearance. It, too, 
abounds in articles containing clear and _ well-illustrated 
instruction about crafts, not ignoring cookery, or the homely 
arts of mending and ‘“ doing up.” As a specially excellent 
feature we notice a recurrent page of easy French, entitled 
** Sourires.”” The little anecdotes to be smiled at are well 
chosen. The enjoyment of the joke is calculated to whet a 
youthful appetite for language. 

For young boys of “Prep.” School age Collins’ Air Craft 
Annual (Collins’ Clear Type Press, 5s.), and Collins’ Railway 
Annual (same publisher, same price) offer suitable reading. 
The Zoo and Animal Annual (same publisher, same price) is 
suitable for either girl or boy, and would amuse and enter- 
tain any animal lover of any age. <A delightful book ! 

Fairy stories are little read now, but children have not 
changed. They still want the element of the impossible in 
stories—but that impossible must take the form of adventure 
in the ordinary world, not in Fairyland. Young boys who 
would despise Oberon and Titania might enjoy Blackie’s Boys’ 
Annual (Blackie, 5s.). Blackie’s Children’s Annual (also 5s.) 
is a charming book for children up to eight or nine years old. 
A story in it about a “ mechanical governess” would be 
diflicult to read aloud for laughing. This Robot instructress 
has stops in her back by which her conduct may be regulated. 
The severest stop is encircled by the legend, ‘* A smack in time 
saves nine.’ Her works go wrong and she attacks the 
authorities. 

Blackie’s Girls’ Annual (Blackie, 5s.) contains, among very 
many other pleasant items, a little play for six characters, 
all girls, scene a railway station—the sort of thing often 
required to vary a Christmas party. The Oxford Annual for 
Children (Oxford University Press, 5s.) would prove, we are 
sure, very attractive to young children— from five to nine, 
brought up to Jook and listen with something rather less 
primitive than the natural instinct to ‘* hear reading” and 
stare at a recognizable representation of familiar objects. 
The Oxford Annual for Tiny Tots (Oxford University Press, 
3s. 6d.) is a pretty production and brings our list to an end, 


“For the Rhyme’s Sake” 


A Great deal of nonsense has been talked and written about 
poetry for children. It has been argued that it should be 
simple enough for the youngest to understand. Yet the 
reading of a rhyme in French or Latin will set an English 
three-year-old jigging its porridge spoon, and the Chorus 
from Atalanta will intoxicate a nursery child. Reason 
has, I think, very little to do with a first appreciation of 
poetry, but rhyme and rhythm are essential, and the writer 
must have enjoyed himself first. It takes at least two to 
make any poem, and this, I imagine, is what Mr. Walter de la 
Mare means when he writes in his preface to Poems For 
Children (Constable, 7s. 6d.), ** Indeed every writer who is 
not merely writing books in order to sell them, or in order 
to teach, to instruct, to edify, or solely to pass the time away 
. .. every such writer is writing not only for, but even to 
himself. Unless he does so, he is at any rate less likely to 
interest both heart and mind of anyone else.” And he 
goes on to say that of the poems in this volume not one 
word “was put down for any other sake than the rhyme 
and the rhyme’s sake.” These collected poems contain, 
besides “* Songs of Childhood” and ‘‘ Peacock Pie,” some twenty 
poems that have not, until now, appeared in book form. 
It is almost impossible to select for quotation, since all 
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THE NEW EDITIONS of. these 


invaluable works of reference will be 
published shortly. They are indispens- 
able to all who wish to keep abreast with 
international affairs. 


JANES 
FIGHTING SHIPS 


Edited by OSCAR PARKES, 0.B.E. 
Two. Guineas Net. 
With over 2,000 Illustrations. 


“A complete and impartial guide edited with a 
skill and thoroughness that have become 
proverbial.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“ Unrivalled and indispensable.”—The Times. 


JANES 
| ALL THE WORLD'S 
AIRCRAFT 


Edited by C. G. GREY, 
Two Guineas Net. 
With over 1,000 Illustrations. 


“ Wonderfully comprehensive, it is indispensable 
to all interested in aviation.”—The Times. 


“This splendid volume.”—Morning Post. 


























L—SAMPSON LOW 








ieitemetated 


A Christmas Gift 
Book that will 
appeal to every 
class of Reader, 














GREAT 
COMIC SCENES 


From English Literature 


Selected by 
Lancelct Oliphant 


From Shakespeare to J. B. Priestley—the 
greatest English writers have been laid 
under contribution for their most humorous 
scenes. The book is beautifully printed, 
and bound in dark green and 

gold, with a dainty coloured 7/6 
frontispiece by Dudley Tennant. net 


Obtainable from all booksellers or direct 
from: 


The Gregg Publishing Co., Ltd. 
36-38 Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 











































Early Travellers in 
the Alps 


By G. R. de BEER, M.A., F.R.G:S. 


Lavishly illustrated-from contemporary engravings. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


Plays of -To-day: 


~ Third Volume 





CONTAINS: 

Tue Man witH A Loap or Miscuier, by Ashley Dukes 

THE PLEASURE GARDEN, by Beatrice Mayor 

At Mrs. Beam’s, by.C. K. Munro 

A Hunprep Years Op, by the Quinteros (trans. 
H. and H. Granville-Barker) 

and THe WHITEHEADED Boy, by Lennox Robinson. 


Cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 





PREFACES TO SHAKESPEARE 
By H. GRANVILLE-BARKER 


First Series : General Introduction—Love’s Labour's 
Lost—Julius Casar—King Lear. 


SeconD Series: Romeo and Juliet—The Merchant 
of Venice—Antony and Cleopatra—Cymbeline. - 


Demy 8vo. Each Series, 9s. net. 


The Times Literary Supplement says: “Should be a 
permanent part of our Shakespeare literature.” 











44 MUSEUM STREET - LONDON - W.C.1. 





Sidgwick & Jackson, Ltd. 

















* 2 WORKS ESSENTIAL TO EVERY $ student,’ 
in a series for which every student of European 
Civilisation owes the publisher a debt of 
gratitude,” 

says Joun Lancpon Davies in The Spectator 


MALLEUS 
MALEFICARUM 


The Original Handbook of the Inquisition, 
which laid down the rules for the great 
persecution. Folio. 35/-. 


DISCOVERIE 
OF WITCHCRAFT 


REGINALD SCOT. Folio. 42/-. 


ALSO 
Examen of Witches. Boguet - 25/- 
Demonolatry. Remy - - 30/- 


Compendium Maleficarum. Guazzo. 30/- 


* 


Of all Booksellers, or 
JOHN RODKER, 1 Farringdon Ave, E.C.4 
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are lovely, but perhaps this shows the author when most 
enchanted :— 
** Now silent falls the clacking mill, 
Sweet—sweeter smells the briar ; 
The dew wells big on bud and twig ; 
The glow-worm’s wrapped in fire, 





Then sing, lully lullay with me, 
And softly lil-lal-lo, love, 

*Tis high time and wild time, 
And no time, no, love.” 


There is a great gulf fixed between Mr. De La Mare and 
any other writer of rhymes for children. Mr. Hilaire Belloc, 
of course, may not be compared, since his Muse dwells in 
another planet. We have had to wait a long time for New 
Cautionary Tales (Duckworth, 5s.), but we do not grudge 
it, for this last collaboration between Mr. Belloc and that 
absurd illustrator, Mr. Bentley, is quite perfect. The story 
and pictures of Maria (who made faces and a deplorable 
marriage) are best of all. The picture which goes with the 
lines, ‘“‘ She told the tales that soldiers tell,”> may not amuse 
children as it delights us, but all will love Maria’s obstinate 
faces and the masseuse who tries to change them. Another 
book that will do equally well for children or adults is Mr. 
Hugh Chesterman’s Kings And Other Things (Methuen, 5s.). 
The author has a most easy wit, and he writes wildly and 
wantonly for the rhyme’s sake. Here are his lines on The 
Protector :— 

““* Blarney me, bluff me, praise me, pat me, 

‘ Lord-High-This ’ and * Lord-High-That ’ me, 

Call me protector of any old thing 

But I won’t be, won't be, won’t be King. 

For Kings too easily come unstuck, 

The last I met didn’t have any luck.” 
A Handful of Sovereigns (Medici, 7s. 6d.), by Basildon, with 
illustrations by Mr. Wyndham Payne, is another comic 
history in rhyme, but it is not worthy of its format. 

There are a good many books of unpretentious and pleasant 
verse for smaller children. One of these is John And Me And 
The Dickery Dog (Harrap, 5s.), by the late Mrs. Marion St. 
John Webb, who has proved many times how well she under- 
stood the doings of children. Another is Lambs’ Tails And 
Such-like (Harrap, 5s.), written and illustrated by Miss 
Joyce Lankester Brisley. This is full of excitements and 
fury and prettiness, but why does an author who can write 
quite fiercely and really be funny about adult stupidity, lose 
her sense of humour so hopelessly as to dedicate a book 
“With love to the child in us all” ? 

Here Be Dragons (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.), by Mr. F. Gwynne 
Evans is a disappointing book in spite of Mr. George Morrow’s 
exuberant illustrations. It is all quite neat, but it lacks 
spontaneity, and is, so I cannot help feeling, meant to be 
much cleverer than it is. BarBARA Evuruan Topp. 


Christmas Cards 


AmonG the Christmas cards which we have received this 
year for review there is a new series, the Pax series, which 
can be obtained from St. Mary’s Abbey, West Malling, Kent— 
a very original and charming series. All these Christmas 
cards and calendars are of Biblical subjects, but many of 
them are new in treatment. For Is. there is a reprint of a 
Christina Rossetti poem, illustrated in a pre-Raphaelite 
style. For 4d. each, there is a selection of blue and white 
cards which are refreshingly simple. There are also cards 
for 2d. and little bookmark cards at 1d. The calendars 
seem a little expensive at 2s. 6d. each. 

As usual, the British Museum publish this year reprints 
of old pictures and illuminations. They are, needless to 
say, as beautiful as ever, and will make presents which one 
does not destroy when the chimneypiece gets too dusty to 
retain’ its decoration of Christmas cards. Most lovely is 
perhaps ‘“‘The Dance in the Garden,’ from a Flemish 
fifteenth-century manuscript of the Roman de la Rose (1s.), 
and ‘The Garden Scene” from the same manuscript. For 
sets of six cards of different subjects the price is only a shilling ; 
particularly beautiful is the fourth series of these pictures of 
reprints from the Dominican Book of Hours, executed in 
France in the fifteenth century. Nobody will make a mistake 
who selects their Christmas cards from the British Museum 
reprints. 

* The Men of the Trees ” Society have this year produced 
a Tree Calendar dedicated ‘ to all tree lovers and to those 


who would keep their country beautiful by tree planting.” 
It costs 5s., or can be obtained at 48s. per dozen from 32 
Warwick Road, London, S.W.5. Cheques should be made 
payable to the Calendar Secretary. The photographs of trees 
reproduced in this calendar are very good, particularly that 
of a beech-tree walk, which looks extraordinarily like a picture 
of Savernake Forest. 

Messrs. Faulkner (79 Golden Lane, E.C.1) send us a 
magnificent collection of calendars mostly of country scenes, 
animals, old-fashioned Christmas celebrations, amongst which 
is a particularly charming one of an old curiosity shop. They 
also send a collection of Christmas cards at a varying range 


of prices. 
Children’s Toys 


Tue opening of Messrs. Dean’s parcel of hygienic dolls and 
toys is always an exciting moment, for Messrs. Dean never 
fail to produce some new kind of toy of exceptional charm. 
This year their special novelty is a miniature of Mickey Mouse, 
with immense yellow flannel feet and white flannel hands, 
but his chief charm is indubitably his india-rubber tail. 
The price of this new toy varies according to its size from 
2s. 6d. to 15s. The eyes of Minny Mouse, his mate, for the 
same price, are perhaps too wandering for his contentment, 
but the two together will entertain many of their picture- 
going public. 

The most cuddlesome toy is, however, what is known as 
a “ Silkeen Bunny,” in silk plush in a variety of colours from 
mauve to apricot, and in a variety of sizes. The price varies 
from 1s. 9d. to 11s. 6d., according to size. It is the softest 
toy imaginable.‘ Sylvie,” in her pink velvet, fur-trimmed 
suit should have many admirers (3s. 6d. to 35s., according 
to size). For the very tiny baby there is a big, soft, many- 
coloured ball, which when rattled produces a gentle, musical 
chime (the price varies from 1s. 9d. to 12s.). ; 

This year’s selection of toys is as delightful as usual, if 
not more so. The rag books at various prices are just as 
useful in the nursery as rag books have always been for the 
last twenty years. Their prices range from 9d. to 3s. 6d. 
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NOW COMPLETE THE NEW EDITION OF 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 

There is no more authoritative Encyclopedia published 
10 vols. Cloth, £10 net; Half-Morocco, £17 10s. net. 
Mr. Arnold Bennett says: “I have brought myself up on 
‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ which is the best thing extant 
of its size. The new edition thereof is one of my latest joys.” 
Before purchasing an encyclopedia examine the new edition 
of “ Chambers’s Encyclopedia,” which may be seen at all 
the leading booksellers. 


Chambers’s Biographical Dictionary 
The Great of all Nations and all Times 
New Edition. Cloth, 15s. net; Half-Morocco, 30s. net. 


Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature 
Three Vols. Cloth, £3 net; Half-Morocco, £6 net. 
A History Critical and Biographical of Authors in the 
English tongue from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day, with Specimens of their Writings, Illustrated. 


Chambers’s Scots Dialect Dictionary 5s. net 
Comprising the Words in use from the latter part of the 
Seventeenth Century to the Present Day. 


Chambers’s 20th Century Dictionary 


7s. 6d. net 


Pronouncing, Explanatory, Etymological. Thoroughly 
Revised Edition. 
An Ideal Book for Bird Lovers 
Britain’s Birds and their Nests 25s. net 


By A. LANDSBOROUGH THOMSON. With introduc- 
tion by Prof. J. Arthur Thomson, and 132 Drawings in 
Colour by George Rankin. 

Entirely New Volume SECOND SERIES 
The Children’s Book of Wild Flowers and the Story 
of their Names 10s. 6d. net 

By GARETH H. BROWNING. 

With 50 full-page illustrations in Colour by M. C. Pollard. 

“The coloured plates are alone worth much more than the 

price of the book.”—Scottish Country Life. 

A series of charming fairy stories by the mother of 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin 


The Pedlar’s Pack 
By Mrs. ALFRED BALDWIN. 
BEAUTIFUL PRESENTATION VOLUME Now 6s. net 
Adam Bede By Georce Exior 
Lorna Doone By R. D. BLACKMORE 
The Cloister and the Hearth By CHarLes READE 
The above are Choice Editions of these masterpieces of 
fiction, with delightful Drawings in Colour by Gordon 
Browne. 


NEW BOOKS 


6s. net 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Westward Ho! with Drake. By Escorr Lyny. 5s. net 
Yellerlegs. A Story of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. By L. C. Dournwaire. 3s. 6d. net 
Dare at St. Martin’s. A School Story. 
By D. SrapLeton. 3s. 6d. net 
Dorothy’s Dilemma. By Evsie J. Oxennam. 3s. 6d. net 
Not an Ordinary Girl. By May Batpwin. 3s. 6d. net 
Cross and Sword. A story of Joan of Aro. 
By Daviw Ker. 3s. 6d. net 
Eustacia Goes to the Chalet School. 
By E. M. Brenr-Dyer. 3s. 6d. net 
NOTABLE NOVELS 
The Small Dark Man. By Maurice Watsu. 3s. 6d. net 


Author of ‘The Key Above the Door.” 
The SPECTATOR says: “ One of the freshest books it has 
ever been our joy to read.” 

The Key Above the Door. 

By Mavrice Watrsu. 3s. 6d. net 
“ Dear Mr. Walsh, I am enamoured of your book, and stop 
to give you three cheers——Yours sincerely (Signed) J. M. 
BARRIE.” 

While Rivers Run. By Maurice Wats. 3s. 6d. net 
Punch says: “A story whose characters are gloriously 
alive.” 

King of the Highland Hearts. 

By WInrFReD Duke. 3s. 6d. net 
“ As a study of Charles Edward it is admirable.”—Times. 

Scotland’s Heir : Wae’s Me for Prince Charlie. 

By WintrreD Duke. 3s. 6d. net 

“One of the finest historical noveis in the language.”— 
Sir JOHN ROSS, 

The Bright Eyes of Danger. 

Deals with the entrancing period of 

& R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 

Edinburgh 


By Joun Foster. 3s. 6d. net 
“The Forty-Five.” 
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BLACKWOODS’ BOOKS| 


LIFE IN SPAIN TO-DAY. 
By CHARLES WICKSTEED ARMSTRONG. 
With Illustrations. 10/6 net 
This book gives a vivid picture of present-day life in Spain—it 
portrays the Spain of to-day—not that of yesterday, already olten 
and romantically described. 
‘“‘This is certainly the best book upon the subject that hag 
—— during the present century . . . admirable.”—Saturday 
eview. 


THE TORCH-BEARERS. 

Vol. If] (The Last Voyage). 

By ALFRED NOYES. 7/6 net 

“‘*Mhe Torch-bearers’ gives Mr. Noyes a unique and un- 

challengeable place in modern literature . . . there can be no 
dispute that in knowledge, in range of vision, in passion, and 
in sustained devotion to a high and_ serious purpose ‘The 
Torch-bearers’ has no contemporary rival.’—The Spectator. 


A KENYAN FARM DIARY. 
By the Hon. V. M. CARNEGIE. 7/6 net 
A cheerfully written record of endless labour and varied ad- 
venture by an Englishwoman living on an African farm. 
“*A real romance of Life.’’—Morning Post. 


OUTLAWS | HAVE KNOWN. _ 
And other Reminiscences of an Indian Judge 
By SIR THEODORE PIGGOTT. 12/6 net 
““An exposition of living drama.’’—The Observer. ‘Shows a 
penetrating knowledge of Oriental psychology which invests the 
material of the tale with a peculiar fascination . . .""—Aberdeen 
Press and Journal. 


MAIDEN VOYAGE. 
Travel Letters of a Girl who ran away. 
By DORIS ESCOURT. With Ulustrations and Map. 
7/6 net 
“‘This charming book of travel letters . . . conveys (the 
author’s) eagerness for all things vital and lovely.’’—Daily Sketch, 


ON GREENLAND’S CLOSED SHORE. 
By ISOBEL WYLIE HUTCHISON. 
With Map and Illustrations. 21/- net 
“Fairyland in its Arctic dress and colouring. . . . Miss Hutchi- 
son may be hailed as its discoverer.”—The Scotsman. 
oe. Tostnatine description of Greenland and its people.”— 
British Weekly. 


MISSING. __ 
By Flight-Lieut. T. B. BRUCE. 5/- net 

“‘T defy even the emotionally lethargic to read it unmoved. The 
rest will be held spellbound . . . it has the thrilling quality of 
mere fiction beaten in every particular and from the start . . 
exciting in the highest degree.’’—The Tatler. 

“His story deserves to be remembered among the classics of 
escapes.”’’"—T'he Sphere. 


FICTION 7/6 Net 


COLONEL DAM. 
By J. STORER CLOUSTON. 

“‘T have enjoyed a number of his books, but none so much as 
‘Colonel Dam.’ . . . His fairylike frolic is calculated to put even 
the sourest of cynics into the best of good tempers and is far too 
good to be missed.”’"—Sunday Times. 

‘““A delightful and amusing story.’’—Daily Sketch. 


HIS MAJESTY’S SHIRT-SLEEVES. 
By POUSSE CAILLOUR. 

“‘ Deserves the publishers’ description of ‘ epic,’ and apart from 
the element in it, it has a value far beyond that of mere enter- 
tuinment.’’—Scotsmun. 

“Can be heartily recommended.”’—Graphic. 
“A remarkably fine book.’-—Morning Post. 


THE YOMAH AND AFTER. 
By ‘SHALIMAR,’ author of ‘* Around the Horn and 
Home Again.”’ 
““A salty novel, in which love, mutiny and shipwreck are the 
principal ingredients ...@ thrilling yarn such as ‘ Shalimar’ so 
well knows how to tell.’”’—Daily Sketch. 


UNCLE WILLIAM. 
By DOUGLAS G. BROWNE. 
_Mr. Browne has made a name for himself in different walks of 
literature. As Captain D. G. Browne, M.C., he wrote the ‘‘ Tank 
in Action,” a comprehensive account of the Tanks in the Great 
War. Here in fiction he is at his best, 
“ Both recreation and interest to all 
gent yarn.’’—Birmingham Post. 
BARRY OF OURS. _ 
By H. F. MACAULAY. 
A modern Romance by a descendant of the great Lord 
Macaulay, who carries on the tradition of his name. 
‘It grips from the first to the last page.”—Daily Sketch. 
THE SPLENDID SMILE. 
By M. SYLVIA CRAITK. 
“ Above the ordinary . sincere and attractive. . .. It is good 


to meet the good peorle here.”—A berdeen Press and Journal. 
‘““A Love Story you will like.—Daily Sketch. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SON, LTD., 
45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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The New Survey of London Life and Labour. Vol. I.: 


Forty Years of Change. (King. 17s. 6d.) 
ASCERTAINMENT, and measurement of fact, were alleged to 
be the Webbs’ panacea for every social evil ; and if experience 
is teaching us that a capacity for courage, resolution, and 
even ruthlessness of action is as necessary to the effective 
social reformer as for the reactionary, yet the scientific ascer- 
tainment of fact remains the prerequisite of successful 
social reform. Hence, the London School of Economics 
could have undertaken no more public-spirited task than 
the great survey of London Life and Labour upon which 
they are engaged and of which they have now given us the 
first volume. 


Its object is to do for the London of 1928 and onwards what. 


Charles Booth did for the London of the last decade of the 
nineteenth century. Its object, Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith, 
its director, tells us, is to ensure that Charles Booth’s great 
pioneer effort in scientific sociology should never grow out 
of date. Booth’s own hope was that his survey would serve 
as the starting point, the basis of comparison, the datum 
line as it were, for other periodic surveys. After what Sir 
Hubert Llewellyn Smith calls ‘‘ the dangerously long interval 
of forty years,” his expectation is being realized. 

The present introductory volume is entitled Forty Years 
of Change, and its object is to bridge the gulf of nearly half a 
century which separates Booth’s London and our own. The 
immensely greater mass of official statistics that are now avail- 
able has, we take it, permitted this introductory volume to be 
published before the results of the survey proper have been 
ascertained, or, at any rate, collated. 

The general reader will naturally turn to Sir Hubert 
Llewellyn Smith’s introduction for the answer to the obvious 
question, in what respects has London altered in these forty 
years. We might subdivide this question into a series of 
questions which we all have in our minds when we consider 
what Cobden called the fundamental question of politics, 
“ The Condition of the People Question.” 

In the first place, what has happened to the real earnings 
of the Londoner? The basic fact emerges that the rise in 
forty years in the real earnings of the workers is something 
like 30 per cent. Admittedly, this figure is followed by a 
whole chapter of qualifications, and rightly so. But yet 
it does emerge that the London worker in 1930 has very 
considerably greater command over the goods and services 
of the rest of the world, perhaps nearly a third greater, than 
had his counterpart in 1890. The second obvious question 
is, what has happened in the forty years to the hours of 
labour? Here a very definite answer is possible. They 
have been reduced by about one hour per day. 

All kinds of interesting and perhaps disturbing qualifica- 
tions lie behind these average figures. For example, it 
may be that the average earnings of the population have 
been increased by the collection of large numbers of workers 
in the very highiy paid sections, and there may be an actual 
increase, rather than decrease, in the numbers living below 
Booth’s “ poverty line.” The result of the actual house-to- 
house and street-to-street survey which is now going forward 
will have to be awaited before we can answer such questions 
as these. But the evidence appears to be against this con- 
clusion, since the wages of unskilled workers have increased 
more rapidly than those of skilled workers. Incidentally, 
the figure of 40s. a week is taken by the authors of the new 
survey as the “ poverty line.” If the income of a moderate- 
sized family falls below this point, they will be living in the 
state of one of Booth’s submerged categories. At the same 
time, the authors point out that the lives even of these sub- 
merged categories have been considerably ameliorated by 
the growth of social services which hardly existed forty years 
ago. Unemployment Insurance, Health Insurance, and, above 
all, for these categories, an entirely changed attitude towards 
Poor Relief and a complete alteration in the spirit of its 
administration, have robbed life even on the lowest levels of 
poverty of its extremer horrors. 

The third question which will inevitably be put is whether 
these very social services have tended by what used to be 
called ‘a pauperization of the people” to increase the num- 


bers of those who are unable or unwilling to be economically 
self-supporting and have, therefore, in themselves swelled 
rather than diminished the numbers of the submerged classes. 
To this question the new survey gives a clear answer. After 
giving detailed statistics of certain submerged classes, e¢.g., 
dwellers in common lodging-houses, etc., the following con- 
clusion is arrived at :— 

“Tt is quite clear that the available statistics of the inmates 
of common lodging-houses, vagrants and homeless poor lend no 
colour to any suggestion that the economically ‘ subnormal’ 
element of the London population has grown. On the contrary, 
they suggest that it is much smaller than it was at the time of 
the Booth Survey.” 

After reviewing the available data on the question of 
mental deficiency, the following conclusion is arrived at :— 

“* A review of the above data, imperfect as they admittedly are, 
does not appear to justify the belief that during the past generation 
there has been any increase in the incidence of new cases of mental 
deficiency in London as distinguished from the effects of longer 


survival.” 


The third possible test of the extent of a subnormal element 
in the population, which is the numbers in receipt of Poor 
Relief, is completely vitiated, in the opinion of the authors 
of the Survey, by the complete change in the conditions of 
relief and the attitude of the population towards it. 

The fourth question which at once occurs to the reader 
of to-day is the extent to which unemployment has increased ? 
It is interesting, but not surprising, to find that in the London 
of 1927-29 unemployment had, according to Sir William 
Beveridge, increased but very slightly since 1890, and was 
probably just about the same as it was in 1913-14. This 
conclusion would not, of course, hold good either for the 
London of 1930 or for the rest of the country in 1927-29. 

Another question which springs to the mind is that of 
health. Sir William Hamer contributes a definitely en- 
couraging chapter on the increase in public health which 
has resulted as a consequence of forty years of effort. It is 
especially interesting to notice what he considers the most 
important of all the contributory factors to this improvement. 
One might have supposed that it would be the institution of, 
Health Insurance, or the Medical Inspection of Schoolchildren, 
or Maternity and Infant Welfare Centres, &c., &c. But, 
admirable as these reforms have been, Sir William Hamer 
considers that by far the greatest single step in the improve- 
ment of London health was the passing of the Education 
Act of 1870. The real improvement set in “as soon as a 
generation which had passed through the primary schools 
had become parents of a new generation.” 

On the question of crime, the results are less satisfactory. 
There is some improvement, but Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith 
concludes that the figures suggest :-— 

“the thought that the various ameliorative agencies have been 
working against difficulties and counter-influences, which need 
further intensive investigation. It would not be surprising to 


find that among the most serious of these impediments is the 
persistence of slums and overcrowding.” 


On the question of housing itself the Survey reports :— 


“The net result is to show that, over the period of forty years, 
there has certainly been some decrease in the more acute forms 
of overcrowding, if an average be taken over the whole of the 
Survey area, but that this ‘average’ improvement has been very 
unevenly distributed, both in point of time and of place, there 
having been in some decades and in some localities actual increases 
of overcrowding, though insufficient to balance the improvement 
which has taken place elsewhere or in other periods.” 

Another disappointment awaits us in the section devoted 
to a question in which the Spectator has interested itself very 
keenly, that of smoke pollution. Many people have expressed 
themselves as conscious of a considerable improvement in 
the quality of the London atmosphere, but this is hardly 
borne out by the figures. There has only been a very slight 
improvement since the figures began to be recorded, and 
between thirty and forty thousand tons of soot and dirt 
are still deposited every year on the surface of the County of 
London. The report adds :— 


“ Grime is one of the worst foes to the amenities of urban life, 
but in the poorer districts it means not only acute discomfort 
for all, but also heavy and constant toil for the over-burdened 
housewife. It is hardly possible to exaggerate the benefit to the 
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whole standard of life of the people of London which would result 
from an abatement of the evil of London smoke and dirt.” 
Surely in this age of gas and electricity we ought to be able 
to do better than this. 

We have been able to do no more than extract some of 
the most interesting conclusions of this great document. 
No Londoner who cares for the city in which he lives must 
fail to read this preliminary volume. One sixth of the entire 
nation now lives in Greater London. On the whole, the 
Survey seems to show that, with all its faults and disadvan- 
tages, London is giving its citizens a slowly but steadily 
increasing increment of the things which make life tolerable. 
Unfortunately, that process has certainly received a sharp 
check since the present statistics were compiled. Unemploy- 
ment has been increased by over four per cent. The years 
which were selected by the Surveyors, 1928-29, were boom 
years so far as London was concerned. However, that: could 
not be helped, and the picture will, no doubt, be corrected 
by the further volumes of the Survey. In any case, we must 
pay tribute to this great enterprise. The London School of 
Economics and the authors of this volume have deserved 
well of the community by undertaking this great and arduous 
labour, JOUN STRACHEY. 


The Wife of a Genius 
The Two Carlyles. By Osbert Burdett. (Faber and Faber. 15s.) 


A TERRIBLE thought stirs in the mind as I put down this 
book. It may fall into the hands of a film producer, one of 
the kind drawn by Mr. Will Dyson in his brilliantly amusing 
satirical dry-point at the St. George’s Gallery, and he may say 
to himself ‘*‘ Gee, what a picture! Il get busy right soon 
and Hollywood shall show the world what sort of a life this 
author-guy and his Jane had.” Not that Mr. Burdett 
treats them filmically. Far from it. But his treatment might 
suggest that they could be so presented, after the fashion, 
say, of The Loves of Robert Burns; the result would be too 
dreadful. Yet it is not outside the range of the possible. 

For there was in the life of ‘‘ The Two Carlyles ”? much of 
the stuff from which emotional drama is concocted. And if 
Mr. Besier can make a moving play out of such very slight 
material as the Browning’s courtship and running-away, he 
or some other playwright might see an opportunity here. It 
is especially the clash of temperaments that interests Mr, 
Burdett. He might, indeed, be charged by a defender of 
Carlyle with a little over-emphasis on this score (sucha defender. 
for instance, as Mr. D. A. Wilson, who is now completing at 
Jast his noble task, nobly executed, of showing his great country- 
man as he was). The truth is that Carlyle and his wife did 
not clash more than most wives and husbands. They probably 
hit it off far better than most. Certainly their warm affection, 
which never cooled into indifference, and the pleasure they 
found in being together, independently of their intellectua] 
sympathies, were rare. What made them different from other 
wives and husbands, and made them seem less contented, 
was that they both dramatized themselves and, to a less 
extent, dramatized each other and left the world ample records 
of this process, which the world, with its usual dullness of 
perception took for reality. 

There is this, too, to be remembered: Carlyle was in love 
with his Jeanie. She was never in love with him. She admired 
him immensely ; his intellect (which Mr. Burdett does not 
rank among intellects ‘‘ of the first order”) impressed her ; 
she enjoyed his talk ; she was proud to be loved by a man of 
his distinction ; she wanted to be the wife of a celebrity, which 
she felt sure he would become. But she never felt that uncri- 
tical, selfless delight in him which being “in love” carries 
with it. For that she had too quick a wit herself. Her 
temperament was the reverse of passionate. This must 
have caused him disappointment when he discovered it, 
and accounted no doubt for the story of his striding about 
the garden, kicking savagely at stones, on the morrow of 
their marriage. That nevertheless his tenderness endured, 
and was even intensified, that her patience with his tantrums 
did not wear out, proved that they both had nobility of soul. 
Weaker characters would have been broken under the strain, 

Also it brought out the best in them. For while Carlyle 
would have had a more comfortable life and would have been 
easier to live with had he married a cheerful, thick-skinned, 


i 


adoring woman, he would probably not have written The 
French Revolution, or Cromwell, or Frederick the Great. While 
if his ‘‘ Goody ” had been united to a commonplace, easy- 
going husband, she would have got far less out of life and would 
certainly not have left us those letters which are among the 
very best things of their kind in the world’s literature. Mr, 
Burdett suggests over and over again that she would have been 
a different woman if she had had children. He may be right, 
but it is hard to imagine Carlyle in a small house full of babies, 
Would he have continued to be her devoted lover then ? 
Would not their difficulties have been increased rather than 
diminished ?. He would have had to support his family by 
hack-work which, if it did not sour his temper, would have 
crushed his spirit and given his wife less opportunity to exult 
in his fame. 

It is a close, a skilful, and a sympathetic study of these two 
kindred yet combative souls that Mr. Burdett gives us. He 
is at his best in narrative passages such as that which describes 
the accidental burning of the French Revolution manuscript 
by a housemaid of the lady who ought to have been Mrs, 
John Stuart Mill. Nothing could be better than its conclusion, 
when “Mrs. Carlyle threw her arms about her husband’s 
neck and they comforted each other like two children deserted 
in the dark.” Above all, Mr. Burdett deserves praise for 
sustaining so objective, so sensible a view throughout, and 
for avoiding the temptation to take sides. 

HAMILTON Fyre, 


The Blackfooted Penguin 


The Island of Penguins. 

Green. 10s. 6d.) 
YEARS ago in Cape Town one used occasionally to get for 
breakfast penguins’ eggs, which were really quite nice, only 
that their whites were of a seagreen colour and their flavour 
seemed, in imagination perhaps, to convey a sub-suggestion 
of codliver oil. They came from Dassen Island, a little way 
up the coast to the northward ; and Dassen Island, though 
Mr. Kearton doesn’t explicitly say so, must be the “‘ Penguin 
Island’ on which he and his wife spent several familiar and 
jntimate months with the penguin-people, and which has 
produced for us this book. Fascinating, comical, analytic, 
scientifically truthful—it is hard if some one or other of its 
sides does not catch readers, and everyone that becomes a 
reader will surrender a helpless victim to the almost human 
whimsicality of Mr. Kearton’s penguin photographs. The 
picture facing p. 196 of a penguin-pair, who simply fail to see 
a certain abnormally marked bird, would draw laughter out 
of a codfish. 

Dull statistics (not Mr. Kearton’s) tell us that Cape Town 
breakfasters used to enjoy over half a million penguins’ eggs 
jn the season, but Mr. Kearton will permit himself no greater 
arithmetical preciseness than to say that in his island, the 
principal breeding-place of the Blackfooted or Jackass Penguin, 
the birds exist “* literally in millions.” The first landing on 
the island was inauspicious, not to say gallingly cool. The 
penguins, after a first glance of diluted curiosity, did not even 
look at the intruders, ‘‘ they simply stood, meditatively like 
an army of philosophers gazing into space,” and when sleep- 
time for the human visitors came, the birds justified their 
second name, and effectually murdered sleep by braying dis- 
cordantly all through the night. But with perseverance the 
observer triumphed over all obstacles, and his reward and ours 
is a record of many curious and puzzling facts in penguin 
economy. The moult, for instance, takes place oddly enough 
in the middle of the breeding season, when the dishevelled 
state of the feathers prevents the birds from submerging and 
therefore from fishing, and in this way the chicks deprived 
of food often die. In connexion with the penguin’s under- 
water work Mr. Kearton records the interesting fact that the 
‘bird is provided with a little bag in the side of his throat ; 
when he wants to submerge he fills this bag and—exactly 
after the principle adopted by man in the design of the sub- 
marine—down he goes.”” On the vexed question of protective 
coloration, which at first thought the penguin, black in the 
back and white in front, would seem not to possess, the 
author acutely observes that the bird really is protected, for 
a shark approaching from above may not see the black 


By Cherry Kearton. (Longmans’ 


“against the darkness of deep waters,” while from below 
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“the white would fail to stand out against the comparative 
lightness of sky-roofed sea.”” Mr. Kearton hazards the sug- 
gestion, too, that when the infant penguins, as they frequently 
do, flap their flippers, the act is perhaps “ a legacy of former 
ages, an instinct remembered through centuries from the 
days, if there were such days, when the penguins really did 
fly.” That they still almost fly under water can be observed 
in the penguin tanks at the Zoo, and ocasionally from the 
decks of a liner as she lies in Cape Town harbour. 

But there is not space here to detail the penguin’s whole 
domestic economy as set forth by the author so convincingly 
and so graphically : how year after year the same pair go 
back to the same nesting-hole; how the penguin parent 
develops ‘a kind of crease down the centre of the lower half 
of the body, in which the eggs lie among the feathers,” much 
as the fulmar petrel shelters her egg; how in dampish flat 
ground the birds co-operate to make roads by scoring lines 
across their track towards the sea, apparently to make a 
better foothold and on the principle of non-skid tyres. This 
latter habit indicates a definite social sense; and as for 
human traits, let the reader look at the picture facing p. 62, 
entitled, ‘‘ The two lovers kiss.’’ Quite literally they do so, 
for “the birds rub their beaks against each other with a 
clicking noise. This lasts for ten or fifteen seconds ; flippers 
are outstretched, and sometimes the husband in his ecstasy 
will embrace his wife with those flippers, clasping her beak in 
his all the time.” The prolonged (human) osculation of the 
films has ** nothing on” this. M. J. C. M. 


This Life of Ours 


This Human Nature. By Charles Duff. (Toulmin. 12s. 6d.) 


Tue dominating impression that Mr. Duff's book leaves on 
the mind is that of the almost unbelievable cruelty of our 
species. That the average human being has an innate desire 
to inflict pain, that this desire is normally latent but that 
it may be called into activity by circumstance, and that man 
is then capable of inflicting the most appalling suffering 
upon his fellow creatures for the sheer fun of the thing, is 
proved to demonstration by the incidents and instances that 
Mr. Duff describes. The main difference that civilization 
makes is that civilized man, thinking cruelty to be wicked, 
is under the necessity of using his reason to invent arguments 
to excuse his brutality, and is thus enabled to persuade 
himself that he is saving heretics from hell or white women 
from rape, whenever he wishes to gratify instincts which 
savages indulge without hypocrisy. ‘It is rather curious 
that the ‘ causes’ nowadays productive of most cruelty are 
always intended for the benefit of mankind,’ comments 
Mr. Duff. Civilization, it seems, is only skin deep. 

Nevertheless, in spite of civilization, it is instructive to 
learn, that ‘‘ during the thirty years period 1889-1918, less 
than one fifth of the coloured men done to death by lynching 
mobs were even accused of the ‘ usual’ crime,’ and that 
although 264 negroes were lynched in the United States 
between 1914 and 1918, “in only twenty-eight cases .. . 
was rape assigned as the cause.” Thus when white women 
travel in special excursion trains for the privilege of paying 
enormous prices for front seats from which they may see a 
negro’s tongue torn out before he is slowly burnt alive, it is 
apparently only on rare occasions that they find it necessary 
to persuade themselves that they are acting in defence of their 
Virtue. 

You see the sort of book that Mr. Duff has written. It is 
an account of human nature through the ages, with the search- 
light turned upon its least attractive aspects. Ancient Rome 
was bad, the Dark Ages were worse, mobs in all times have 
been savage and brutal; but for large-scale cruelty of the 
highest quality the Holy Inquisition, as might be expected, 
takes the prize. As to quantity, in twenty-seven months 
two thousand persons were burnt in Seville alone, while in 
the same city ‘seventeen thousand persons were taught 
the elements of Christianity by suffering punishments which 
ranged from torture to fines, confiscations, imprisonments, 
deportations, dismissals from employment, and that benovelent 
penalty called civil death.” As to quality—but I really cannot 
soil the pages of the Spectator with even a bare mention of 
the things the Holy Inquisition did to people in the endeavour 


to make them share its views about the supernatural governs 
ment of the universe. 

On the whole, Mr. Duff comes to the conclusion that with 
certain qualifications there has been during the period of 
recorded history a gradual increase in happiness and diminu- 
tion in cruelty. He notices ‘a general levelling up and 
spreading-out of happiness resulting from a growth in the 
humanitarian spirit, and this tendency is not on the decline,” 
but it is still true that “ all that is required—now, as in the 
past—to set flame to the passions of man is a ‘ cause,’ ”’ and 
for this purpose almost any old cause will do. Men did, it 
seems, some pretty beastly things a few years ago when we 
were busy ending war and making the world safe for 
democracy. 

The publishers say that the writing of Mr. Duff is ‘‘ brilliant, 
witty . . . ironic, provocative, indefatigably fresh and entera 
taining,” and no doubt they are right. But sometimes where 
I should be dazzled by the continual coruscations of these 
qualities, I am merely puzzled. For example, Mr. Duff has 
a long section on the career and trial of Landru, who deceived 
and robbed 169 women and murdered ten. Mr. Duff praises 
him as a brave man, a very great man, in fact, a man of 
genius. Now if this judgment is serious, it seems to me 
nonsensical; if it is ironic, it does not seem to me very 
funny, and anyhow I ought not to be left in doubt as to whether 
Mr. Duff is being funny or serious. Again his ideal of happiness, 
he says, consists in “ basking philosophically in the sunshine 
on some pleasant semi-tropical beach” and talking about 
the functioning of the body and how nice it is not to do any 
work. But why, if he holds these views, he should go to the 
immense labour which the preparation of this highly creditable 
book must have involved, and allow himself to be swept 
by the sense of burning indignation by which it is obviously 
inspired, I cannot understand. C. E. M. Joav. 


Political Freedom and Progress 


Bridging the Gulf. (P. S. King. 7s. 6d.) 


Any book on India sponsored by Sir Rajindra Nath Mookerjee 
deserves close attention. His insistence on the publication 
of this sober and original study of the Indian situation is in 
itself proof of his sound judgment. Our only cause for regret 
is that the unwieldy form of the book and its price may restrict 
its sale. A cheap and portable paper edition ought to follow. 

For here we have what books, official reports, and the 
Round Table Conference have not yet given us: the views of 
an Indian business man who is primarily concerned with 
the economic foundations of Indian life. Our author’s work 
on the Bengal Legislative Council and on other public bodies 
has brought him into close contact with politicians and 
administrators. In earlier days he was a Member of Congress, 
He is far, therefore, from underrating the ability or far 
reaching influence of the extremists out of all proportion, 
as he points out, to the numerical strength of the Congress 
party. India’s ** passion for equality ” in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations must be satisfied, and her demand for free 
and responsible self-government granted, within the shortest 
possible time. For India cannot be governed by force. But 
her road to political advancement, as distinct from mere 
status, lies only through economic improvement. And such 
improvement will be both the cause and the effect of that close 
association between England and India which is essential 
to the welfare of both nations. 

It will be the cause, for it is the poverty and ignorance of 
the masses in the villages and towns, and the lack of profitable 
employment for the educated classes, that enable the extremists 
to disseminate hatred of British rule. It will be the effect, 
for British capital and British enterprise, devoted without 
racial discrimination to the material advancement of India 
and British shareholders alike, will open up new avenues of 
employment and increase the public resources from which 
facilities for the enlightenment of the masses and agricultural 
development may be provided. Under such conditions political 
freedom in: India will be consistent with progress. The party 
that clamours for a complete break with England will not 
disappear. But it will: become a minority without any real 
hold on the non-political elasses. - If such conditions are not 
established there may be, im the author’s opinion, a complete ~ 
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disruption of India’s social fabric with appalling results to 
the world. 

The establishment of these conditions demands a generous 
gesture from both sides. India on her side must substitute 
*‘ territorial nationalism” for ‘racial patriotism.” The 
rights of equal citizenship to men of all races domiciled in 
India and contributing to her wealth must be guaranteed 
without any reservation or ambiguous references to the 
preferential claims of one or more races. What our author 
claims from England will not at first sight commend itself 
to the taxpayer. He calls for a financial contribution of about 
£13,000,000 as England’s share, roughly one third, of the 
cost of the army in India, regarded as an asset of Imperial 
defence. And the British Indian citizen should continue to 
serve India after his death by the payment of death duties 
on his estate into the Indian exchequer. These contributions 
should be devoted to a fund for the economic and educational 
advancement of India, with a small reserve for propaganda 
in favour of the Imperial connexion. What the British members 
of Parliament to whom these suggestions are primarily 
addressed will think of them remains to be seen. They may 
find it difficult to regard the army contribution as a profitable 
investment, though the writer's plea that India, emerging 
contented from economic stagnation, will assist in the restora- 
tion of British trade is at least arguable. But no one who 
has worked for long in India will deny that poverty lies at 
the root of many of her troubles and much of her unrest. 
This poverty retards the development of the social services, 
the spread and improvement of education, and the opening up 
of new sources of industrial wealth. There may be a way out 
of this vicious circle other than the external contribution 
suggested in this book. If there is, its discoverer has been 
remarkably modest about his achievement. 

There are other suggestions, including an _ ingenious 
* solution” of the communal question, in this thought-pro- 
voking book. But its chief value lies not so much in its 
proposals as in the prominence which it gives to the economic 
aspect of the problems that face the Round Table Conference. 
The lofty idealism of the opening speeches of that Conference 
has served its purpose and met with due appreciation. But 
hard and gritty facts await consideration. There is a gulf. 
The title and substance of this book assure us that it can be 
bridged, but only by engineers who build on something 
more than ideas and who can convince the dwellers on either 
side of the gulf that it is worth their while to bridge it. 

ArtTuurR Mayvnew. 


Shrewsbury 

Charles Talbot, Duke of Shrewsbury. By T. C. Nicholson 

and A. 8. Turberville. (Cambridge University Press. 15s.) 
AmoncG the many remarkable men of the age of William III 
and Anne there was none more fascinating than the first and 
Jast Duke of Shrewsbury. From his birth to his death he 
attracted attention and enjoyed popularity, though he 
seemed deliberately to shun it. His mother was one of the 
most abandoned women of the Restoration Court. When 
her lover Buckingham fought her husband in 1668, she 
stood by, dressed as a page. The Earl died soon after from 
the effects of his wounds, but the Countess did not mend 
her ways and created fresh scandal by hiring ruflians to 
attack her old lover, Killigrew the actor. It would not have 
been surprising if her son, who became Earl at the age of 
eight, had been corrupted by her associates. But, though 
he was no ascetic, he developed a serious interest in both 
religion and politics. At nineteen he set all his family 
traditions at defiance by becoming a Protestant. At twenty- 
six he began to take a leading part in the Protestant opposition 
to James IIs efforts to restore Roman Catholicism. 

In the autumn of 1688 he and Russell went to Holland, 
bearing an invitation from the Whig magnates to William 
of Orange. He mortgaged his estates to supply William 
with funds, and accompanied the Prince on his memorable 
expedition to England which resulted in the ‘ Glorious 
Revolution.” There can be no doubt that Shrewsbury’s 
courage and self-sacrifice contributed greatly to William’s 
success, or that the King valued his support. But two short 
years of office brought differences so considerable that 
Shrewsbury resjgned. He and his master were reconciled for 
a time in 1694, when Shrewsbury was made a Duke. But 
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ill-health, of which he incessantly complained, or Jacobite 
sympathies, or mere jealousy of other Ministers like Notting. 
ham, or hatred of the boredom of office, caused him to 
tender his resignation repeatedly until William was at last 
forced to accept it in 1698. His precise relations with Sir 
John Fenwick, the Jacobite agent who was attainted in 
1697, are somewhat dubious. It is possible, as Messrs, 
Nicholson and Turberville maintain in their able new 
biography, that the Duke was innocent of the intrigues 
imputed to him, though in those days many shrewd statesmen 
thought it well to have dealings with the King in exile lest, 
like his brother Charles Il, he might return. 

In mid-career the popular Duke withdrew from politics 
and spent nearly five years in Italy, where, to the general 
surprise, the seemingly inveterate bachelor married an 
elderly Italian widow whom he converted to Protestantism, 
When at last he returned home the former Whig leader 
gravitated rapidly to the side of the Tories, deserting his 
old friends Godolphin and Marlborough for his new friend 
Harley. Queen Anne made him Lord Chamberlain in 1710, 
and the dismissal of the Whig Ministers soon followed. It 
was Shrewsbury who undertook the final negotiations in 
Paris for the Peace of Utrecht. A little later he went to 
Ireland as Lord-Lieutenant. But he was in London again in 
the critical summer months of 1714, and when Bolingbroke 
had got rid of Harley and was perhaps preparing to proclaim 
James Edward, the Old Pretender, as heir to the dying 
Queen, it was Shrewsbury who, as in 1688, struck a decisive 
blow for the Protestant succession. Anne on her death-bed 
gave the White Staff of the Lord Treasurer to Shrewsbury, 
saying that ‘“‘ they could not recommend a person she liked 
better.” The Duke at once took measures to secure the 
crown for the Elector of Hanover, and the Jacobite hopes 
were blasted. Once again Shrewsbury had led the nation in 
a crisis and seemed destined to enjoy place and power under 
the new King. But once more the fates were adverse. 
Within a year his former Whig friends had pushed him out 
of office, and were restrained with difficulty from impeaching 
him, in common with Oxford and Bolingbroke, for making 
the Peace of Utrecht. <A little later he was in direct or 
indirect communication with the Jacobites, and in 1718 he 
was dead. 

Much has been said of late about the “ enigma” of Mr. 
Baldwin. Shrewsbury’s contemporaries must have felt, with 
mere justice, that he was an enigma, and our complaint 
against his biographers would be that they have made no 
yeal effort to solve the riddle. The Duke must have had a 
winning manner; he must also have possessed great moral 
courage to act as he did in two desperate crises when other 
politicians were hesitating or sitting on the fence ; he must 
further have understood what his countrymen wanted. 
And yet his political career as a whole was disappointing and 
its early promise was unfulfilled. Perhaps, like many other 
clever men, he could not co-operate or subordinate his personal 
whims and prejudices to the common cause. Perhaps he 
was too highly favoured by fortune at the outset. He 
reminds us in many ways of the late Lord Rosebery, who, 
like Shrewsbury, seemed to have the world at his feet in 1894 
and yet could make nothing of his opportunities. 

Epwarp G. Hawke. 


The Future of the Film 


The Film Till Now. By Paul Rotha. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 

Mr. Pauw Rotua’s book is undoubtedly the most important 
contribution which has yet been made to literature dealing 
with the art of the cinema. Pudovkin’s Technique of the 
Film is too technical and written in too abstruse English for 
the general reader, however seriously he may be interested 
in films. Although Mr. Rotha deals here with problems 
which are quite as technical, he has succeeded in doing se 
in a manner which need frighten nobody. 

Mr. Rotha considers the film in his book “ as a valuable 
medium of dramatic expression rather than as a superficial 
entertainment; as a mental stimulus rather than as an 
amusement.” He does not discuss the dialogue film, for he 
believes that ‘‘ the introduction of the human voice merely 
relieves the director of his most serious obligation, to convey 
meaning to the mind by means of the resources of the visual 
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cinema.” Although as a mechanical invention the dialogue 
film is marvellous, he considered the introduction of dialogue 
ruins the very essence of the film, as a medium of expression :— 

“A film is primarily a dynamic pattern or rhythm (achieved 
by the editing and cutting) imposed on nature (the material taken, 
preferably the reality). It is governed pictorically by the use of 
light and movement in the creation of visual images, and mentally 
by psychology in the creation of mental images. -Music and syn- 
chronized sound, used in counterpoint, and contrapuntally, heighten 
the emotions of the spectator aurally and subconsciously. This 
dynamic mental pictorialism is, I claim, the most powerful form 
of expression available to-day to a creative artist.” 

Or in greater detail :— 

“A film demands that a theme—either personal, impersonal, or 
inanimate—shall be presented to the mind through the eye by 
the flowing relation and inter-relation of a succession of visual 
images projected on a screen. It further requires the theme to 
be emphasized by the full range of cinematic resources : by the 
use of the intimate to reinforce the general at a similar moment 
or in development ; by the instantaneous pictorial vision of more 
than one idea at the same time ; by symbolism and suggestion ; 
by the association of ideas and shapes; by the varying high and 
low tensions caused by rhythmic cutting; by variation in the 
intensities of light; by the contrast and similarity of sounds ; 
by all the intrinsic properties peculiar to the medium of the film. 
The film possesses the power of expanding and contracting the 
centre of interest, and of comparison by rapid change of the relation- 
ship of the trivial to the essential. By these means may the 
audience be compelled to accept the dramatic meaning of the 
theme and to realize its continually developing content.” 

A film is able to create its own time. ‘“ Dialogue, by very 
reason of its realism, represents real time and not filmic 
time of the visual image.’ Dialogue also necessitates the 
telling of a story by words rather than by visual images. 
It is in direct contradiction to filmic art. Mr. Rotha’s final 
statement on the place which the dialogue film can legiti- 
mately hold is logical :— 

“There can only be one legitimate use for the dialogue film 
and that is the topicalnews and gazette reel. Here the appeal 
to the mind is quite different, for there is no aim at dramatic effect 
in news-speeches. They are simply a record in which the interest 
lies more in the speech than in the visual image. They are not 
constructed films seeking to achieve the dramatic effect of a story. 
They are an elementary form of the cinema ‘ without joy,’ and, 
considered as such, are only of casual and historic interest.” 

The first half of this book is devoted to a critical account 
of the contribution which America, the Soviet Union, Germany, 
France, Great Britain, and other countries have made to the 
development of the film. Mr. Rotha’s critical faculty is 
acute. He also describes very ably the process of making 
a film, from the selection of a theme to its editing and cutting. 
It would surprise most people to learn how complicated it is 
and what diverse talents are necessary for this work. Mr. 
Rotha looks forward to the day when the purely entertain- 
ment dialogue film will cease to entertain, and when the 
public will demand to be shown films which are examples 
of the most resourceful expression in this art. 


Creative Memories 


a Personal Recollection of Hubert Parry 


Two Witnesses : 
By Gwendolen Greene. (Dent. 


and Friedrich von Higel. 
is. 6d.) 
Tost who found in Mount Zion the revelation of a deeply 
spiritual soul and a living witness to Friedrich von Higei’s 
creative work will turn with eagerness and sympathy to Mrs. 
Plunket Greene’s new book. Even more than her first, it is 
saturated in a personal experience of Reality which shirks 
nothing of the pain and bewilderment of life ; and those will 
care most for it who have felt most deeply the mingled joy and 
anguish, and the baffling inequalities of the human scene. It 
opens with a characteristic meditation on “ suffering, the 
food of love,” and closes on a note of courageous joy. Within 
these converging extremes are enclosed her memories of the 
two great souls to whom she has been nearest and to whose 
influence she owes most—her father, Sir Hubert Parry, and 
Baron von Hiigel. So different in outlook, temperament and 
vocation, for her ‘‘ they consistently interpret the same 
Voice, give us different aspects of the same Face; and all 
through their lives their spirit witnesses to this one Spirit's 
reality.” 
Even as a study in contrasting human character, seen with 
the clearness of intimate love, the book is an interesting one— 
especially since both musician and theologian have left so 


deep ain impress on the modern world. On one hand, we see 
Hubert Parry “trim and neat, like a little ship,’ with his 
profound sense of responsibility, his quasi-religious passion 
for beauty and rightness, and few of the supposed marks of 
the ** artistic temperament.” 

“With a vigorous impulsiveness and spontaneity that was so 

specially marked, my father combined and demanded of himself 
a great austerity ; he never transgressed his sense of moderation, 
never cmotionalized clear happiness, never sought to enjoy in any 
excess. . . . In his personal life, as in his music, this kind of purity 
and singleness was a characteristic element; and as children 
he showed us quite clearly, though with few exhortations or wordy 
explanations, that the great things he loved so deeply were the 
things for, and by which, he lived.” 
Mrs. Plunket Greene’s vivid memories of childhood—the yacht- 
ing and country life shared with this father, the “ wonderful 
zest and happiness ” with which he filled his children’s lives— 
fill many delightful pages of her book. The chief intellectual 
figures of the Edwardian world wander in and out of them. 
Many the author detested, for she was a shy and tempestuous 
child who ** kept a hate-book ” and was apt to glare alarmingly 
at distinguished visitors. Of these ‘‘ we children’ most dis- 
liked certain learned ladies, and Oscar Wilde, with his demand 
for admiration and keen appreciation of his own wit. 

All this time, says Mrs. Greene, ‘‘ I was very interested in 
God, and always asking about Him; but no one ever told 
me anything that was real or interesting—they seemed to be 
bored about God.” It was only in middle life, when she came 
into intimate touch with Baron von Hiigel, that this innate 
thirst of her nature was satisfied. The Introduction to Letters 
to a Niece has already given us the cream of herrecollections of 
that unique intercourse. There is nothing here to equal its 
revelation of Von Hiigel’s deepest life. Nevertheless we get 
a wonderful picture of the massive philosopher-saint ; so 
tenderly human just because he was so deeply bathed in 
‘* otherness.”” His many disciples and readers will be grateful 
for this addition to their knowledge of a Master whose signi- 
ficance for our generation continues to increase. 

EVELYN UNDERHILL. 


The New Economic War 


The Economic War. By George Peel. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. Pret’s principal theme in this book is the assertion 
that the economic war is changing its form. Labour, he 
says, has already won in its struggle with Capitalism. Taxa- 
tion, social provision, the rise of the small investor and 
the success of the unions in maintaining wages have reduced 
the forces of capital to such an extent that they are no longer 
apable of determined resistance, and have mitigated the 
hatred of capital which grew up during the nineteenth century. 

This war is over, though a rearguard action is still being 
kept up in some quarters, and there is an altogether new 
agreement between Capital and Labour in the richer countries 
about the menace of low standards of life elsewhere. It 
is in this quarter that the danger of a new economic war 
now lies, a war more intense and far more devastating than 
the so-called “ class war” just concluding, a war between 

zabour and Labour, between Capital and Capital, now taking 
shape as a confiict of economic nationalism. 

Up to this point Mr. Peel’s book might be misconstrued, 
might even be described by his enemies as a move in the 
war which he says is over, or at least as a red herring drawn 
across the path of Labour. In his last chapters, however, 
he turns to the question of Great Britain’s probable fate in 
such a campaign. In common with many economists he 
holds that, in spite of the depression, we are well equipped 
for the struggle of maintaining present standards, and he 
urges that we should undertake this struggle not in conflict 
but in co-operation with other nations. Rationalization, in 
fact, is to be international, not merely national in scope. 
It is a point of view which has often been urged in the Spectator, 

Upon minor points in his argument Mr. Peel is always 
provocative and often difficult to resist. Even on the much 
discussed gold question he has his own views, and does not 
hesitate to question the conclusions of the experts. It must 
suffice to say here that, though many of his conclusions are 
disputable, we cannot imagine a better book for the purpose 
of stimulating thought on these questions, 
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Fiction 
The Question of Interest 


The Man From Butler’s. By Charles Landstone. (John Murray. 


7s. 6d.) 
His Monkey Wife ; or, Married toa Chimp. By John Collier. 
(Peter Davies. 7s. 6d.) 
7s. 6d.) 


Several Faces. By Jennifer Courtenay. 
TuERE is a literary virtue which often gets less than its 
due—the virtue of being interesting. People ask, about 
a new book, “Is it good?” “Is it literature?” “Is it 
important ?”’ but seldom just naturally “ is it interesting ?” 
—and a good many books score a hushed affirmative to the 
first three questions which would not get one to the last. 
These considerations are forced upon us by The Man from 
Builer’s. It is not “‘ good ”’ (in the special sense): it is not 
“ literature’’: it is not “important”: but it is uncom- 
monly interesting. From the first paragraph one actively 
wants to go on reading: and, although Mr. Landstone tells 
some things better than others, the interest does not flag. 
To begin with, he has an unusually interesting subject. 
Wilfred Steadmore is a courier—one of “* Butler’s men.” He 
is qualified to act as guide in almost any capital: and there 
is a real thrill for English readers in the excellent chapter 
where he shows a couple of Colonial ladies the sights of 
London. His pride in this, his sense of possession, are admir- 
ably conveyed: throughout the book Mr. Landstone earns 
respect as a man who knows his business. Steadmore was 
not alway) a courier. Well born and well educated, he 
found work on the stage, and was doing well until he met 
and tempestuously married Violet, whose attractiveness Mr. 
Landstone most convincingly imparts. Unfortunately she 
had other qualities. If he had not passionately loved her, 
Steadmore’s story would have been happier, but we should 
never have heard about Butler’s. (That is Mr. Landstone’s 
skill: theré is an organic reason for each of his book’s ingredi- 
ents.) Steadmore finds a chance of settled happiness, but 
Violet’s power holds, and brings about the melodramatic 
but oddly convincing climax. The Man from Butler’s gave 
me more pleasure than either of its companions in this review, 
and I commend it to all who enjoy a businesslike story, well 
managed, and easy to read : 7.e., well written. 


(Gollancz. 


The theme of His Monkey Wife is also unusual, and an 
objective method would have made much of it. If I was led 
irreverently to imagine an after-dinner collaboration between 
Mr. David Garnett and Mr. Richard Hughes, that is my fault, 
not Mr. Collier’s. His fantastic theme is plausible. The 
ratio of a chimpanzee’s intelligence to that of the Australian 
-bushman is, I am told, about three to seven: and Emily, 
brought up with the pickaninnies of Boboma by Mr. Fatigay 
the schoolmaster, might (to oblige a persuasive narrator) 
have reached an almost human level. If only Mr. Collier 
had taken for his model Swift or Defoe, there is no saying 
what a story we might have had. Unfortunately, he prefers 
to write like this :— 

“The acetylene moonlight, like a local anaesthetic, freezes pain, 
and the gorilla, standing, staring at the reeking picces of leopard 
still clutched in his iron hands, feels the white hot scratches on his 
chest and thighs, equally with the sharp grief which from the meek 
hate-empty detachments of those dripping fragments bursts his 
puzzled heart, to be part of a problem remote, cold and complete 
as some jig-saw mathematic.” 

There is much in the book to be 
grateful for, but there is much like 


are came 


which often achieves a curious beauty, and often pieces of 
information such as_ . . “there are times when even the 
most innocent of women would rather fear a man than 
trust him.” 

A very attractive first novel, covering a lot of ground, and 
written with sincerity and care: but my vote still goes to 
Mr. Landstone. 

L. A. G. Srrone. 


YAMA: THE PIT. By Alexandre Kuprin. Translated 
by Bernard Gilbert Guerney. (John Hamilton. 10s. 6d.) 
—The Russian for a house of ill fame, a translator’s note 
tells us, is a “ house of the necessary evil.” There is not an 
atom of doubt as to the author’s motives in writing this book, 
and it is to be hoped that it will circulate in England as freely 
as in other countries. Direct propaganda, education, and 
international agreement are achieving much: there is good 
reason to believe that everywhere prostitution is on the wane, 
At the same time, no propaganda is as effective as a work of 
art which touches men’s imagination as well as their intelli- 
gence. Knowledge in itself is not enough—or all medical 
students would lead monastic lives. What is needed is some- 
thing to convince the decent humanity that is in every man 
what prostitution really means, to himself and to the prosti- 
tute. Here M. Kuprin’s book will be invaluable. It is pitiless 
to the reader. Despite the frankness of its propaganda, it 
never loses sight for a moment of the humanity of its unhappy 
characters, nor attempts to hide the qualities that keep them, 
in their private lives, affectionate and ordinary human beings. 
The figures of this huge, gloomy canvas are not caricatures or 
monsters. They sufier from their environment: they are 
hysterical, high-pitched, sentimental : they come to miserable 
ends: but they live, and never fall to be the puppets of a 
treatise. M. Kuprin has lodged his genius under the Red 
Light, and left it free to work unprompted. The present 
reviewer has had to do with many young men and boys. If 
he were anxious about one of them, he would give him this 
book. The translation is good, except for a queer word here 
and there, such as “ untoadingly.” 


GREAT ITALIAN SHORT STORIES. Edited by Decio 
Pettoello. (Benn. 8s. 6d.)—English readers are greatly 
in Dr. Pettoello’s debt for this introduction to a field of which 
they know but little. Boccaccio; an odd short story by 
Pirandello, D’Annunzio, and Giovanni Verga; the average 
reader’s knowledge does not extend much farther. Here is 
his chance; and, if only in view of the number of modern 
short stories included, it is to be hoped that he will take it. 
Dr. Pettoello’s selections range from the thirteenth century to 
the present day (there is a curious misprint in the table of 
contents, which gives the year 1820 for the death of Frederico 
Tozzi), and his brief preface prepares us for an unusual con- 
tinuity of texture and manner. The influence of Boccaccio, 
long paramount, waned in the seventeenth century : and the 
stories written before Italy conquered her independence, 
while higher in moral tone, were far inferior in art. Latterly, 
however, “enriched by the crossing of numerous 
currents of thought and technique, the Italian writers let 
these new elements react on the old native ones, and so 
succeeded in remodelling our short story.” _It is interesting, in 
the light of this, to compare, for instance, “* A Jesting Inquisitor = 
of Franco Sacchetti (1380-1400) with “*The Man Who Came 
From Purgatory,” by Antonio Linati, born in 1878. The two 
stories have more than tradition in common. In each stands 
solid the fact of the Church, a rock upon which plays wit, 
sophistication, and fancy, but which remains unquestioned 
as an element in life. Irony, at once light and bitter, seems 
to be an Italian characteristic: it runs through both these 
stories, through the totally different ‘‘ Poor Dear Agnes” 
of Virgilio Brocchi, through ‘ Routine,” by Bontempelli, 
through the same author’s ** When I Was In Africa ’—how 
brilliantly that begins !—and through the quite remarkable 
“An Evening of Lies,’ by Marino Moretti. There are 
nearly a hundred stories, and the 
print is excellent. 





this, and much of an allusive, literary 
facetiousness which does fantasy dis- 
service. Despite its touches of beauty 
and imagination, His Monkey Wife 
must be set down regretfully as a 
good dish spoiled in the cooking. 
Barbara, the heroine of Several 
Faces, was the youngest of a suburban 
family, played lonely games, had 
school friends, went to Paris, loved a 
student, married Jack, went to bed 
with Anthony, then with Stancomb. 
« - .- Her story is redeemed by a 
naiveté and a candour in the telling 


12th. 





The Competition 


We offer a prize of ten guineas for the best 
Ghost Story not exceeding a thousand words. 
We reserve the right to publish any contri- 
bution submitied to us. 
for this Competition will be Friday, December 


MURDER AT FENWOLD. By 
Christopher Bush. (Heinemann. 
Zs. 6d.)—It is always a pleasure to 
read a really complicated detective 
story and Murder at Fenwold fully 
deserves a place in this category. 
The setting of the story in the Fen- 
wold family seat, a very museum of 
valuable antiques, is picturesque, and 
the characters are distinctively drawn. 
There are several exciting sub-plots, 
and the only weakness of the story 
is that in the last pages of explana- 
tion and. disclosure the relation of 
the sub-plots to each other is a little 
vague. 


The closing date 
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The Magazines 


In The Nineteenth Century for December the first article, 
by Mr. Austin Hopkinson, is devoted to an explanation of why 
Mr. Baldwin is the most trustworthy leader in polities to-day : 
the second, by Mr. Richard Jebb, is a plea for a new party with 
a new kind of leadership, apparently to be supplied by the 
Press barons, as the only hope of a sane Imperial policy. 
The most helpful political article is perhaps that on ‘“ The 
Machinery of Government,” by Lt.-General Sir Gerald Ellison, 
who urges that the principle of separating executive from 
administrative functions should be reinstated in our Constitu- 
tion, and quotes both a parliamentary committee and the 
experience of the Army in such a way as to make out a strong 
ease. Professor Julian Huxley explains what ‘* indirect rule ” 
means in Kast Africa, and Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe considers the 
Round Table Conference in the light of the situation in India 
under the title ** India: The Supreme Opportunity.” Mr. 
Michael Sadleir again speaks winged words, this time about our 
placards and notices, lettering and postage stamps. Dr. Hag- 
berg Wright contributes a historical sketch of ‘* Renaudot, 
Father of French Journalism,’ which seems to show that 
the difficulties of an independent Press must have been the 
same throughout the history of journalism. 

In The Contemporary, Mr. G. E. R. Gedye’s article on “ The 
Fascist Thrust in Austria ” should be read by every amateur 
student of world affairs for its lucid summary of politics in 
“the now Balkans,” as he aptly names the succession States 
and Italy. A review of the first volume of Biilow’s 
“ Memoirs,” by Dr. G. P. Gooch, is also both important and 
good reading. Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe here explains some of the 
bearings of the Republican losses in the recent American 
elections. ‘‘ What Africa is not,” by Grace Flandrau, is 
a”, amusing exposure of some latter-day “* intrepid explorers.” 
Ms. George Glasgow deals again with two aspects of his 
favourite subject, French finance, and is also well worth reading 
on the effects of prolonged civil war on Chinese youth. 

In The Fortnightly, Mr. Aldous Huxley’s ** Notes on Liberty,” 
luridly advertised on the cover, are not so exciting to read. 
“ Augur” on the other hand, in ‘* Green Roots, Dead Boughs,” 
is unexpectedly encouraging to British Socialism. Professor 
H. M. Wodehouse explodes a few popular fallacies about 
heredity, especially the criminal variety. Mr. L. A. G. Strong 
writes very sanely, yet hopefully, about the new task that 
confronts the modern schoolmaster. Mr. Frank Kendon con- 
tributes a really beautiful poem, ‘The White Fawn.” 
“ Felipe,” a short story by Mr. Peter Fleming, just misses the 
same quality by being cut too short. 

Blackwoods opens with an admirable account of a military 
attaché’s work in war-time; ‘“‘The Lighter Side of Gandhism,” 
by Rosamund Wilcockson, contains some probably uncon- 
scious tributes to the power of Congress, and a little mild 
humour. ‘* Some Book-Hunting Adventures,” by Mr. R. 5S. 
Garnett, are better, and less bookish, than ever. 

The National Review has one article on South America and 
one on Spain, to show the value which each may be to Great 
Britain, both commercially and culturally. There is also a 
welcome critical article on thrillers and detective novels, by 
Mr. Bonamy Dobrée. 

The Adelphi continues Mr. Middleton Murry’s religious 
series and his reminiscences of D. H. Lawrence, bringing 
the latter up to the Armistice. ‘* Those Russians,’ by Mr. 
John Chapin Mosher, is an amusing short satire. Mr. Roger 
Clarke’s series on the Public Schools is continued, and there 
is a Christmas book supplement containing work by Edmund 
Blunden, Herbert Read and others. 


Gift Books 


AccorDING to Mr. Beaton, all the most admired women of 
to-day ‘have certain qualities and attributes in common ; 
their mouths are not small, but their chins are. They have 
high cheek-bones and large foreheads, and full crowns to their 
heads of smooth hair, and necks, legs and arms of a marionette 
thinness.” Read right through, his Book of Beauty (Duck- 
worth, 25s.) produces the same effect as a surfeit of hors 
dcuvres. But the author is trebly talented (famous as a 
photographer, he is also an artist in words and with his pencil), 
and he is, moreover, endowed with that aes triplex without 
which success in life is hard to come by. His subjects will 
dislike having their noses likened to polished buttons, serpents, 
or rabbits, and their lips to strawberry jam; but Mr. Beaton 
knows what he is about, and however crisp his criticism it 
has no barb in it. 
* * * 

Major Radclyffe Dugmore is deservedly famous among big- 
game hunters and the public at large for his beautiful photo- 
graphs of wild life ; and he has done more, perhaps, than any 
other individual to end the old cruel and senseless idea that 
sport is associated with slaughter. In the Heart of the Northern 
Forests (Chatto and Windus, £1 1s.) is his latest volume, 
dealing with beavers, wild goats, sheep, moose, caribou, 
porcupine and opossums found in the forests of North America, 


The chapter on beavers is extremely entertaining: Major 
Dugmore gives diagrams to show how these extraordinary 
little animals cut a canal to make a short cut between their 
home and their food supply, and photographs displaying a 
breach made deliberately in a dam during a_ flood 
to minimize water-pressure. Although the beaver’s brain 
is little convoluted, and therefore physiologically a simple one, 
it would seem as if works such as these could not be undertaken 
unless they were possessed of a high order of intelligence. To 
say that this book is an ideal Christmas present for a boy or 
girl is to do it less than justice. It is a classic of its kind, and 
will be a delight for at least a generation to all nature lovers, 
of whatever age. 
* * # * 

The Practical Dog Book (Simpkin Marshall, 21s.) is a 
fascinating volume. It is thick and heavy—defects, no doubt, 
since you cannot put it down! It is expensive, but no one 
who ever loved a dog could grudge an effort to hold it or buy 
it. The pictures alone, ancient and modern, especially ancient, 
are worth the money. The history of the different breeds 
with illustrations gave most delight to the present reviewer, but 
the man who breeds and show dogs professionally will not 
find the book less valuable than one who looks on them only 
as companions. All friends of the dog are catered for and 
taught how to train and how to dose their charges, on the 
most humane and intelligent lines. Sick dogs and strong 
dogs, good dogs and naughty dogs, ought to be grateful to 
Mr. Ash, and in their name all their devoted patrons should 
thank him! 

* * * * 

What distinguishes a dog from all other animals is his 
obvious wish to learn. <A spaniel’s brown eyes look up at 
you, plainly and humbly expressing the wish: “if only I 
could understand.” This quality in dogs sets a certain moral 
obligation on the teacher : it is almost a “ sin in the soul” to 
teach them wrong. In Good Gun Dogs (Country Life, 10s. 6d.) 
Captain Hardy shows that he has the gift “ as strong as any 
man in Illyria ” ; and has this crowning virtue that he founds 
his instruction on the essential reasonableness as well as 
docility of the animal. And how well the dry-points by 
Vernon Stokes, especially of spaniel and retrievers, express 
these qualities! No owner of a sporting dog could desire a 
better guide. He is perhaps too polemically critical of field- 
dog trials, which are often conducted with good sense by 
practical sportsmen. He would have done more good by 
attacking Show points which do infinite harm. He is a little 
inadequate, if not inaccurate, in accounts of origin, as of the 
golden retriever, and says too little about whistled notes; but 
on technique and principles of field training he is almost 
above criticism. His insistence on the value of imitation is 
worth special notice... It is within the reviewer’s experience 
that the wildest of dogs, as it seemed, may be cured within a 
single lesson merely by watching a well-schooled performer. 

* * * 


Some entirely charming coloured pictures of game and 
other birds and of deer, by Philip Rickman and Frank Wallace, 
give grace to the very businesslike and even dogmatic advice 
set forth by Mr. Pollard in The Gun-room Guide (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 63s.). He is one of the ultimate authorities 
on the subject of guns and game; and his one weakness is 
superiority. He unnecessarily presumes, for example, that 
few sportsmen clean their own guns, but depute the work to 
henchmen. It is on the contrary the pride of many sportsmen 
to be self-sufficient ; and many of them actively enjoy this 
menial work, if so it must be called. Apart from this foible 
he writes very well, concentrates on essentials and severely 
prunes all superfluities. The succinct account of the varieties 
of pheasant is admirable natural history, and he is sane, 
almost humanitarian, on the subject of certain vermin, 
notably otters. Ona very different subject, more germane to 
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his title, his plain and unqualified verdict on the vexed question 
of the best length for a gun will rejoice scores of sportsmen 
especially the elders, and resolve vexatious doubts. It may 
be taken as proven that five inches of the old thirty-inch 
barrel are superfluous. Anyone who is choosing a gun could 
not have a better guide than Mr. Pollard; and seldom was 
good practical forthright advice tendered in a handsomer 


volume. 
« m * x 


The popular edition of The Odyssey of Homer, translated by 
S. H. Butcher and Andrew Lang (The Medici Society, 25s.) 
is worthy of the publishers’ reputation. Paper, type, mar- 
gins and covers are all excellent, and the illustrations, which 
are in colour after drawings by Mr. Russell Flint, can be paid 
the very high compliment that they are not unworthy of 


the prose text. 
* * * 2% 


Tunisia, by Lieut.-Col. Sir Reginald Rankin, Bt. (The 
Bodley Head, 12s. 6d.), is a really beautiful and workman- 
like edition. The issue of all the author’s works in this 
edition is to be welcomed, for it is appropriate that so much 
candid and close observation, with nothing to catch the eye 
but everything to catch the mind in its presentation, should 
be preserved on the good paper, in the fine, but unpretentious, 
printing which is here employed. 

* %* * * 


Lovers of the beautiful will be glad to possess Swinburne’s 
Atalanta in Calydon (Oxford University Press, 21s.) in a 
facsimile of the first edition (limited to 500 copies), with an 
introduction by Dr. Georges Lafourcade. It is admirably 
produced, with a charmingly decorated casing and a jacket 
of the chastest design in black and silver. 

C * * # 


The new edition of Biography for Beginners (Werner Laurie, 
8s. 6d.) is signalized by carrying the author’s full name. 
This Bentley-cum-Chesterton scintillation requires no com- 
mendation (does not every smoking-room know the clerihew?), 
but are we now to refer to the quatrains as blerihews? At 
any rate, 


“Mr. Werner Laurie 


Is not at all sorry 
He undertook the publication 
Of this instructive compilation. g 
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Some Books of the Week 


Miss Braitsrorp’s beautiful and dramatic study of earl 

Quakerism is well named The Making of William Penn 
(Longmans, 12s. 6d.). As we watch this charming boy 
becoming a mature man we make friends with the able and 
affectionate but very imperious old admiral, his father 
whom Pepys so heartily disliked, his hospitable Irish mother, 
with her kind heart, her merry manners and her slovenly 
hospitality, and finally with Gulielma Maria, his beautiful 
wife and ‘entire and constant friend,” not to speak of a 
dozen less near and dear. William Penn was by no means 
a ready-made Quaker. Born among the seafaring folk on 
Tower Hill he passed much of his childhood in Ireland, 
There, when he was 138, he first heard a Quaker ‘“* moved 
by the Spirit,’ preach. He felt his soul respond to the 
new teaching, realized that he must keep his conversion 
to himself and became, as he said, ‘‘a child alone.” But 
though he never ceased to give a kind of dim inward 
consent to the message, outwardly he lived the life of other 
youths, even volunteering to bear arms at a crisis under 
the influence of an admired friend. Oddly enough the only 
portrait we have of him is in armour. Beloved and brilliant 
the boy enjoyed life, and we can well imagine him “ learned 
without vanity, apt without forwardness ” and “ facetious in 
conversation as was his father.” It was long before he gave in 
to the Quaker conventions. He did not at first assume the 
plain dress or the ‘* plain language,” nor did he cease to 
wear his sword until he had an opportunity of asking George 
Fox if he should give it up. ‘* Wear it as long as thou canst,” 
said Fox, and the gracious youth took it off. Later on Penn 
avoided all the ornaments of life even ‘** fine words or chiming 
expressions ’’—at least he meant to. On so gracious a 
character persecution—and he was early familiar with it in 
many forms—could have no effect but to foster a passionate 
love for tolerance. He saw Ireland reduced with a cruelty, 
for which centuries of well-doing could not atone, his own 
father, the hero of his boyhood, treated him, his dutiful and 
loving son, with fanatical if short-lived harshness, he suffered 
several periods of detention, and watched his friends and co- 
religionists worse used than himself. No one (unless perhaps 
a member of the Society of Friends) can read of the circum- 
stances which made him what he was, without a sense of 
indignation, indeed of retrospective revenge. Take the 
following contemporary picture of what these amazingly 
good people had to put up with. ‘Our little children kept the 
meetings up when we were all in prison, notwithstanding 
their wicked justice, when he came and found them there, 
— pull them out of the meeting and punch them in the 
ack.” 





* * * * 


Minoans, Philistines and Greeks, by Mr. A. C. Burn, is 
the latest volume in the admirable *‘ History of Civilization ” 
series published by Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 
(15s.). Mr. Burn’s thesis (an ominous but not unjust word 
in this connexion) is the fortune of the Aegean peoples from 
the end of the fifteenth to the end of the tenth century before 
Christ; the times of Akhenaton, Rameses II and III, 
Horemheb, Saul, Jonathan and David, Minos, Jason, Aga- 
memnon, Helen of Troy. ... Perhaps the canvas is too 
large for any human pen. Certainly Mr. Burn has not 
filled it to the general reader’s complete satisfaction, yet 
it is obvious that his labour and research have not been wasted, 
and that his book will be of value to archaeologists and other 


students. 
* * * * 


In England's Industrial Salvation (Allen and Unwin, 
3s. 6d.) Mr. Frank Hillier takes a kind of tour of the chief 
economic questions of the day, applying to them what seems 
to be a genuinely unbiassed mind and a very wide experience. 
He discusses high taxation, wages, marketing, and the various 
fiscal questions, and has much to say on each that is worth 
attention, just because he has been able to do what so many 
profess to do and cannot, approach them without Party pre- 
conceptions. The main conclusion to which he is able to 
come, leaving many questions in the inconclusive state which 
alone is consistent with honesty, is that British business and 
trading methods are still largely in the age of “* water-cress 
teas and gas-jets .... the copying press, and clerks on high 
stools in dingy ink-stained offices.”” He gives chapter and 
verse for his allegations. We cannot imagine a more useful 
and wholesome little book to present to any amateur politician 


or economist. 
* * % * 


The Conversations of Dr. Johnson, edited with an introduc- 
tion by R. W. Postgate (Knopf, 8s. 6d.) is a very much 
abridged version of Boswell, made on the plea that the bulk 
of the original frightens off many potential Johnsonians. As 
an introduction it may serve, but the suspicion that the editor 
does not appreciate the biographer is confirmed in the intro- 
duction, which is not abreast of modern research into Boswell’s 
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THIS complete Barrie for 
Christmas 


The Plays of 
J. M. Barrie 


In One Volume 
Bound in Cloth, 21/- net 
Bound in Leather, 30/- net 
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THIS great Ambassador 
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Lord D’Abernon’s 
Diary 
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THIS famous One-Volume Kipling 
for Christmas 


Rudyard Kipling’s 
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The One-Volume Library Edition 
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The One-Volume India Paper Fdition 
Cloth, 25/- net; Leather, 35/- net 
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THIS courageous challenge 
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By 
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character. The format is good, but it is doubtful whether 
the illustrations add much to the book. 


* * * * 


Babcl, or the Past, Present and Future of Human Speech, by 
Sir Richard Paget (Kegan Paul, 2s. 6d.) is a plea for the 
abandonment of laissez-faire in the development of 
the English language and for basing its development 
upon certain laws of speech which Sir Richard Paget 
explains. Of course, the author cannot do justice in such a 
small compass to his theories, and many ordinary readers will 
wonder, and perhaps smile, on being told that in pronouncing 
certain words they are imitating with their tongues the 
action described by the words. In any case, it might be rather 
difficult to add to an already complex language on this basis, 
since, as the author himself perceives, one tongue movement 
may correspond to an almost infinite number of meanings, 
and very few writers would agree with him in wishing to 
eliminate the pronunciation of “ s,’’ which is said, possibly 
truly, by a distinguished modern writer, to be the salt of 

oetry. 
ree * * * * 

Messrs. Thornton Butterworth Ltd. have issued in the 
Home University Library three books (2s. 6d. each) which 
will be of great assistance to the general reader. They are 
The Great War, 1914-1918, by Major-General Sir George Aston; 
Some Economic Consequences of ihe Great War, by Professor 
A. L. Bowley ; and The Political Consequences of the Great 
War, by Professor Ramsay Muir. All of them are simply 
written by scholars of their subjects, and incorporate the 
results of the latest research in a very small and convenient 
compass. For those who have not the leisure for the works 
which they summarize these books are indispensable. 

* % * * 

The School Journey Record, 1930, obtainable from the 
Hon. General Secretary, Mr. H. W. Barter, 35 Park View 
Road, Addiscombe, Croydon, at the cost of 2s. 6d., is a 
very useful publication for anyone contemplating taking a 

arty of boys or girls on an autumn tour, whether in Great 

ritain or on the Continent. Although we have mentioned 
this excellent booklet somewhat late in the year, it would 
still be invaluable to teachers and others planning holidays 
abroad for next spring; and the movement is one that 
should certainly commend itself to our readers. <A_fort- 
night’s tramping in the Pyrenees, or a visit to Florence may 
alter the whole course of a young life: nothing does more 
to enliven the imagination than foreign travel at a time 
when the ‘ brain-tracks ” are open. 

* * * * 

Whisky, by Mr. Aeneas Macdonald (Edinburgh: Porpoise 
Press, 5s.), is certainly a distillation of wit that the distillers 
will not like. However, the general public will, for Mr. 
Macdonald has something to say, and says it well, in spite of 
his bitter hatred for those who mix soda instead of plain water 
with their Highland malt. This is a good book, written with 
real knowledge of the whisky trade, and a genuine desire to 
improve it. His chapters deal with the nature of whisky, its 
history, making and blending, geography, judging, purchase 
and care ; with some useful recipes for whisky 'Toddy, athole 
brose, auld man’s milk, het pint, and other beverages. The 
reason the distillers may disapprove of this amusing and 
instructive book, is that Mr. Macdonald disparages highly 
advertised brands of whisky: he would have us all con- 
noisseurs, ¢hoosing our vintages of usquebaugh as we would 
our port or claret. 

* % * * 

Lord Birkenhead’s Turning Points of History (Hutchinson, 
21s.), is a sad book, misprinted, unrevised, disjointed. The 
author never saw the first proofs according to the foreword by 
Lady Birkenhead, and the rough draft of the book wouid 
appear to have been hastily dictated, for we have only flashes 
of the genius that made one of the first lawyers of his age ; 
and too many platitudinous reflexions of a tired mind. Know- 
ing the circumstances, however (that is to say, Lord Birken- 
head’s illness, not the suggestion so frequently put about, 
that his books were written by another hand, for we have no 
grounds for believing that) one cannot but admire the 
author’s pluck in continuing to write, when writing must have 
been a labour to him. 

* * * * 

General Crozier’s Impressions and Recollections (Werner 
Laurie, 21s.) is not written “ at the top of his voice,” as was his 
previous book, A Brass Hat in No Man’s Land, and falls into 
the category of those biographies of soldiers and actors whose 
lives seem crowded with incidents which loomed large at the 
time, but now appear of much less impertance. Auto- 
biography is not an easy medium of expression: when the 
author relates swiftly moving incidents such as the part he 
played in the Ulster Volunteer Force in 1914 he ariests the 
reader's interest ; but such periods are joined together by 
“flats”? that make somewhat dreary reading. A more 
thorough revision and rewriting would have made this a 
notable book, for there are passages in it of great power. 


All who knew or served under Sir Frederick Jackson wil] 
read with interest his posthumous volume entitled Early Days 
in East Africa (Arnold, 21s.). The reader without local 
knowledge may find the account difficult to follow, so many 
are the threads which have to be unravelled. Familiar names 
and places carry a curious, almost romantic, naiveté, when 
they first appear in the days of the I.B.E.A. Company, and 
more often than not these first appearances give no hint of the 
eminence which was later to overtake them. Sir Frederick, 
a scholar and a naturalist, was a great administrator because, 
though he knew when firmness was required, he knew also 
better than most that non-interference was nearly always the 
best policy. The naturalist in him abhorred roads and 
“‘ progress’: the administrator demanded order and effi- 
ciency. This conflict made him an intriguing personality and 
gives the volume an interest beyond a mere recital of pioneer- 
ing. 

8 * * * * 

The Cheap Books Company (149 Strand, W.C. 2) have sent 
us their complete list of cheap editions, which can be had on 
application if a three-halfpenny stamp is enclosed. Books for 
all tastes can apparently be obtained in cheap editions, from 
Mr. J. J. Connington’s detective stories (8s. 6d.) to Willa 
Cather’s Death Comes to the Archbishop (8s. 6d.). For people 
living out of reach of a library this list would be particularly 
useful. 

* * * * 


There is always a fascination in turning over the pages of the 
Daily Mail Year Book; the information contained in it is 
so various and often so extraordinarily useful. The Daily 
Mail Year Book, 1981 (1s.), includes an instructive article 
by Mr. C. E. M. Joad on ‘‘ Causes of Unemployment,” and 
Mr. Robert Boothby, M.P., has some interesting suggestions 
to make on ‘“‘ How to Mend the Parliamentary Machine,” 
besides other articles of topical interest and the usual features, 


* * * * 


Anyone who wishes to be abreast of the progress of inter- 
national affairs must read and digest Geneva, 1930, by H. 
Wilson Harris (League of Nations Union, 9d.), the annual 
account of the Assembly. It is an eminently sensible and 
exhaustive survey of what happened this year, who was 
there, what were the chief tendencies observable, and what 
it all meant. We know of no better publication in so small 
a compass. 


New Editions of Children’s Books 


The Happy Prince and Other Tales. By Oscar Wilde. 
(Duckworth. 3s. 6d.)——The King of the Golden River. 
By John Ruskin. (The Studio, Ltd. 15s.)——The 
Windmill Man. By A. H. Johnston. (Collins. 3s. 6d.) 
——Hans Andersen: Forty Stories Newly Translated from 
the Danish. By M. R. James. (Faber and Faber. 15s.) 
——Dream Days. By Kenneth Grahame.  (Bodley 
Head. ‘%s. 6d.)——Alice in Wonderland and Through the 
Looking Glass. By Lewis Carroll. (Collins. 1s. 6d.)—— 
Black Beauty. By Anna Sewell. (Oxford University 
Press. _ 6s.) Moby Dick. By Herman Melville. 
(Cassell. = 15s.)——-The_ Water-Babies. By Charles 
Kingsley. (Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d.) 








General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to W. J. Bakhurst, 57 Holt- 
whites Hill, Enfield, Middlesex, for the following :— 


Questions on the Press 


1. When were the following abolished, (a) Advertisement Tax 
(b) Newspaper Stamp Duty and (c) Paper Duty ? 

2. What were “ Acta Diurna ”’ ? 

3. Who described the Press as “‘ The Fourth Estate ” ? 

4. Which are the oldest existing London dailies ? 

5. What famous novelist was first editor of an existing newspaper, 
and was succeeded by his biographer ? 

6. What evening paper was founded by the late Father of tho 
House of Commons ? 

7. Where is the following found —‘‘ God. made man in His 
own image; but the Public is made by newspapers. .. .” 

8. What Statutes authorize admission of the Press ? 

9. Where are Files of newspapers kept by law ? 

10. Who took the view that the newspaper was one of the most 
popular influences towards the spread of national education ? 

11. Who said “ Literature had come to the people by means of 
the newspaper press ”’ ? 

12. What is the Official Journal and when published ? 

13. Who said “ The time ... is gone by when any defence 
would be necessary of the liberty of the Press as one of the securities 
gainst corrupt or tyrannical government ” ? 


Answers will be found on page 921. 
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The rest is silence — and 


Talk Without Words 


“Well, Tom, I’ve enjoyed our con- 
versation very much.” “But we’ve 
neither of us uttered a word for the 
last _— oo Quite so. Mental 
telepathy and all that. Nothing like 
a pipe of Three Nuns for wafting 
pleasant thoughts to and fro.” “* Then 
for heaven’s sake stop talking and 


23 
! 


let me go on wafting in peace 





THREE NUNS 


the tobacco of curious cut—Is. 2d. an ounce 


43 


For FREE SAMPLE send a postcard to Dept. E, Stephen Mitchell & Son, 36 St. Andrew Sq., Glasgow 
Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 
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‘Never put off 
till toemorrow what 
you can do fo-day’ 


Saving in the = pe 
"National’ is very | , . 
simple. Start now 
with any sum from 
A/- to £4,980. You 
get 5% per annum 
free of income 
tax without fear § 
of depreciation. me werk of 





an 






a moment! 





Post this coupon for 
the FREE BOOKLET 


“Save and be Safe” 


* Please send me full particulars 
a : oo 
without any obligation to myself. 


*x {b) T enclose £ 5 5 
/ 
(any sum from 4/- to £4,980) to 
be invested at §% per annum (free 
of income tax). Please open an 
account and forward pass book to 
me by return of post. 


SAPO! vere 


Who can tell what the morrow holds in store? Place your 
savings in the safe keeping of the ‘National’—and watch 
how they grow! 

The ‘ National’ pays 5% per annum, free of income tax, on all 
money invested. This is equal to nearly 62° where the standard 
rate of tax has to be paid. Investing in the ‘ National’ is not 
speculation. Your shares never decrease in value. Nota 
penny of investors’ money has been lost in 81 years’ history. 
Withdrawals are easily effected. Assets exceed £12,500,000. 
Fill in the coupon NOW, 


THE NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


NATIONAL HOUSE, 16/18 Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 


Telephone — METROPOLITAN 7274 (6 Lines) FOUND D 1°49 


%* Cross out section that does not 
apply and post to The National 
Building Society, National House, 
16/18 Moorgate, london, E.C.2 
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Finance—Public & Private 
Railway Wages and Industry 


In considering the outlook for English Railway stocks 
from the investor’s standpoint, I think it is becoming 
increasingly necessary to draw a sharp line of division 
between the Ordinary and the Prior Charge securities 
of the various companies. Of course, I know that in a 
sense, that is a perfectly obvious remark, inasmuch as 
the superior security of Debentures and Preferences— 
and particularly the former—over the Ordinary stocks 
has always been more or less recognized, but in the 
light of all that is happening at the present time, I cannot 
help thinking that there is a little more than the usual 
significance in this line of demarcation. I may be 
wrong, and it is a thought that need not, perhaps, be 
followed up too closely at the moment. 


REVENUE AND WAGES. 

There is now taking place in the Railway industry a 
development which must be regarded as supremely 
important, and one, moreover, the influence of which 
extends beyond railway interests themselves. A year 
or two ago, when revenues were falling so seriously as to 
threaten the dividend position, railway employees, from 
the highest to the lowest ranks—that is, from the General 
Managers down to the Shunters and Porters—made a 
voluntary sacrifice for one year of 2} per cent. in their 
salaries and wages and this saved to the companies quite 
a fair amount of revenue, which, joined to the substantial 
economies effected, enabled the Directors to furnish a 
more satisfactory account of the year’s results than would 
otherwise have been possible. This voluntary arrange- 
ment, however, came to an end during the Spring of this 
year and it was agreed that no question of either increase 
or reduction in wages was to be brought forward until 
November of the present year. Meanwhile, matters 
have gone from bad to worse as regards revenues, which 
have been affected by the deepening of trade depression, 
so that the four trunk railways show a decrease in their 
gross revenue for the current year of well over £9,000,000, 

PurcHASING Power OF WAGEs, 

In these circumstances, and having regard also to 
the fact that economies have probably been pushed to 
their utmost limits, it is scarcely surprising that the 
railroad management should at last have been brought 
up sharply against the problem which all the time has 
been looming on the horizon, namely, the question of 
wages. Moreover, while any reduction in the standard 
wage is a development which will be weleomed by no-one, 
there are two facts which in fairness have to be borne in 
mind. ‘The first is that during the last few years the 
reduction in the average cost of living has been sufliciently 
marked to make it certain that wages on the basis arranged 
some years ago are worth considerably more to-day in 
purchasing power, while, on the other hand, the power 
of the companies to pay the wage has been diminished 
through the loss of revenue. The other fact is that with 
regard to the general economic working of railways the 
management is handicapped by many restrictions of the 
various railway unions affecting hours and methods of 
working, while indirectly through the operation of Coal 
Miners’ Unions, one of the heaviest costs to the railways, 
namely, that of fuel, also remains very high, 

Bic Cur Proposep. 

Confronted, therefore, with this most difficult situation, 
the railroad management a fortnight ago presented certain 
demands for cuts in wages of the lower grades which, if 
accepted by the various unions, would, it is reckoned, 
mean a saving to the railways of little short of £10,000,000 
a year. That the proposed cut is a severe one on the 
lower grades of wages, there can be no question, though 
it must in fairness be remembered that railway employees 
have many privileges in their “ sheltered ” industries 
while, for the reason mentioned later, there is a fair 
prospect of the reduced wage in the long run benefiting not 
only the railways, but the entire community, for in this 
auestion of a reduction of railway wages we are really 


dealing with the whole subject of lowered costs of pros 
duction. 

I have just said that if the proposed cuts in wages 
were accepted, it has been estimated that a saving of 
not far short of £10,000,000 may be effected, and it is 
not surprising that in the minds of those chiefly con- 
cerned with this prospect of reduced income two thoughts 
should at once have arisen, the first being that the cut 
is. presumably designed in the interests of Railway 
Proprietors and the other being that in any reduction 
of wages to meet a great emergency others besides the 
lower grades of the service should be called upon to 
participate. 

Tne Directors’ GESTURE. 

Dealing with these points in their reverse order, there 
has occurred during the past week the very interesting 
development in the shape of a strong gesture on the 
part of Railway Directors, the London, Midland and 
Scottish Railway Directors announcing at the end of last 
week their intention to effect a reduction of 25 per cent. in 
Directors’ fees. The total amount paid in fees by the 
L. M. & S. is about £35,000, while for the four companies 
the total comes to a little over £103,000, so that at first 
sight the saving of a few thousand pounds may seem 
to be a small affair compared with that achieved by 
a general wage reduction. The action of the L. M. & S. 
Directors, however, may be regarded as constituting 
quite an important gesture and giving a fairly strong 
lead. Whether the movement should have preceded 
the proposed cut in wages, and also whether there are 
too many directors are fair points for argument, but 
the lead as regards emoluments has now been given in 
no uncertain manner, and I have little doubt that in 
many directions there will also be cuts in some of the 
higher salaries, although I know, as a matter of fact, 
that in many directions salaries have already been 
reduced or fresh increases have been denied, 


AIDING INDUSTRIES, 


It is, however, with regard to the further point, namely 
the extent to which savings resulting from any reductions 
in wages, directors’ fees and salaries, are intended simply 
to benefit the stockholders that I will make a_ brief 
reference before closing this article. That Railway 
stockholders have passed through an anxious period 
and, moreover, have at no time, in the shape of dividends, 
received any fair reward for the services rendered by the 
railways during the war period is beyond question. 
Any advantages accruing from the sums handed over to 
the companies at the time when the railways were 
demobilized must have long since been offset by the 
uneconomic wage system bequeathed to the companies 
as a result of the few years of Government control, 
At the same time, it is recognized that the first considera- 
tion is not railway dividends but the restoration of 
prosperity to the railway industry, and in that, as in 
many other directions, the belief is growing that the 
return of prosperity must be along the lines of reduced 
costs of production. The Railway Companies are not 
actual producers, but as great Transport agents their 
scale of freights plays an important part in the general 
industrial activities of the country, and in good quarters 
the belief is held that given a big reduction in expenses, 
such as that represented by the full cut proposed in 
wages, much of the savings could be devoted to a lowering 
of freight rates in those directions where a reduction 
is likely to minister most directly to a trade revival. 
Given success in that direction, and not only should 
lowered costs of production mean better trade without 
a rise in the cost of living, but a revival of trade should 
also mean greater numbers of employed with enormous 
relief to the unemployed themselves and to the resources 
of the State, which are being so heavily drained at the 
present time by what is commonly known as the dole. 

Artuur W. Kippy, 


(‘‘ Financial Notes” willbe found on pages 920-921.) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


TIMOTHY WHITES (1928), LIMITED 





SATISFACTORY EXPANSION: TRADING STILL WELL 
MAINTAINED. 


THE annual general meeting of Timothy Whites (1928), Ltd., was 
held, 27th ult., at the Hotel Victoria, Northumberland Avenue, 
London, S.W. 

Mr. Philip E. Hill, the chairman of the company, who presided, 
said that the difference in the trading profits for the twelve months 
of £2,247 was more than accounted for by a mild winter free of 
epidemics and an unusually wet summer; it was only reasonable 
to assume that in normal times profits would have been materially 
increased. When the company acquired the business in 1928 they 
owned 105 branches. At the end of the coming year, including 
the 32 branches of Hope’s, Ltd., hardware merchants, since 
acquired, the total number of shops owned by the company would 
be 176. 

The bank overdraft of the property company had been entirely 
wiped out, but they still had £211,000 of capital not fully employed, 
which would be in that position until the expansion programme 
had been completed at the end of the current year. It would be 
realized that the equipping and opening of a large number of shops 
had entailed a great deal of work and expense. It was reasonable 
to assume that under normal conditions 27 of the new branches 
would have reached profit-earning capacity by the end of 1932, 
and the balance by the end of 1933. It would be more than foolish 
to hazard any opinion as to next year’s results in view of the 
existing depression, as to which, while certainly temporary, he was 
not prepared to express an opinion as to its duration. That the 
world would return to’ normal conditions, however, he had no 
shadow of doubt. In the past they had earned a profit of about 
£1,500 per branch, and as many of the new shops were larger, those 
profits should be increased. As the month of July was the busiest 
part of the year at their seaside shops and most inconvenient for 
stocktaking, the directors had decided in future that the company’s 
financial year should end on September 30th. 


THE FUTURE. 


He was a firm believer in the future prosperity of the business ; 
wherever they put up the name of “ Timothy Whites ”’ they. were 
certain to make a reasonable profit, as the public appreciated that 
they- always received good value for money. Since the beginning 
of the year trade at the shops had been reasonably well maintained. 

_ The report and accounts were ananimously adopted. 
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A pleasant place 








to do business 


Whenyou open an account at Lloyds Bank you 


may give little thought to the bank's reserves, 





its 1,850 branches, or its intricate systems for 
‘safeguarding money. You probably think only 
of your own convenience — and it is certainly 
your convenience that the bank makes its 
primary concern. It is characteristic of Lloyds 
Bank that in these days of world finance it still 
holds to the traditions of family banking which 
it helped to build up years ago. * Any customer 
of Lloyds today, as in times of greater leisure, 
‘can call on every banking service that can be 
offered and be sure that his demands will be met 
| promptly, pleasantly and with every consideras 


tion for the special features of a particular case, 


LLOYDS ‘BANK LIMITED, LONDON, E.C.8$ 
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Financial Notes 


INVESTMENTS STEADY. 


ATTENTION in the stock markets during the past week has 
been largely occupied with the arrangements of the fort. 
nightly account, and price movements have been somewhat 
irregular. Moreover, there is usually a tendency to go slow 
in dealings during the early part of the last fortnightly account 
of the year in view of the fact that the period is not infre. 
quently characterized by a certain amount of selling to 
provide cash for end-of-the-year balance-sheets. High-clasg 
investment stocks, however, have been steadied during the 
week by the reinvestment cf some portion of the War Loan 
dividends disbursed on December Ist, while Transatlantig 
shares have benefited by some renewal of support from Wall 
Street. Some Home stocks after dullness rallied a little 
on relief that a coal stoppage had been averted, while Home 
Railways rallied slightly for the reasons mentioned in g 
separate article. In the speculative markets a feature hag 
been the strong rally in Oil shares due to a reassuring speech 
by Sir Henri Deterding at a meeting of the Royal Dutch 
Company held in Amsterdam. 


% * * * 
B.O.B. 


There are few of the more modern financial institutions 
which have more completely justified their creation than 
the British Overseas Bank, and notwithstanding the difficult 
times experienced by all European countries during the past 
year, the annual report just issued for the year ended 
October 31st ‘showed that there was a profit of £140,000 
compared with £159,000 for the previous year. The dividend 
of 6 per cent.,on the ‘‘B”’ shares is maintained, and there 
is the large carry-forward of £73,577 against £58,130 a year 
ago. Some contraction, as might have been expexted in 
view of the general conditions prevailing, is apparent in the 
balance-sheet, but the very strong liquid position remains 
a prominent feature. 


* * * * 
BANKING IN SoutH AMERICA. 


There are few parts of the world which have escaped from 
the prevailing conditions of depression, and in South America 
the area of disturbance has been a large one, being affected 
both by political and economic developments. Nevertheless, 
the report of the Bank of London and South America made 
up to September 30th last shows that the dividend was only 
reduced from 11 to 9 per cent., the reduction in net profit 
being £45,000, the total being £390,472. Moreover, the 
reduction in the dividend has been accompanied by the 
allocation of £100,000 to Contingencies Reserve. There is a 
reduction to note under the head of*Advances. |The balance- 
sheet is a liquid one with a high proportion of cash to deposits, 
This bank is, of course, closely affiliated with Lloyds Bank; Ltd, 


* * * * 
BANKING IN AUSTRALIA. 


When all allowance is made for the adverse conditions 
now prevailing in Australia, the latest. profit statement by 
the Bank of New South Wales can certainly. be described as 
satisfactory. For the first three quarters of the financial 
year ended September 30th last the dividend has been -main- 
tained at-the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, and ‘in the fourth 
quarter it has been reduced to 9 per cent. per annum. This 
reduction is, no doubt, indicative of precautionary measures, 
but nevertheless the actual reduction of the dividend for the 
whole year is trifling. .The deposits show a small increase 
notwithstanding lower prices of commodities and advances 


have. increased. 
* * * * 


Timotuy WHuITE’s. 


** What is one man’s meat,” &c., would seem to.apply in 
the case of the profits of our great drug stores, for I notice 
that at the recent annual general meeting of Timothy White 
(1928), Ltd.; the chairman explained that the small reduction 
in trading profits for the year of just over £2,000 was “* more 
than accounted for by seasonal influences, a mild winter free 
from epidemics,” and Mr. Hill went on to say: “ It is only 
reasonable to assume that had we been trading in normal 
times our profits would have been materially increased.” 
Certainly the progress of the company has been very great 
revenues having increased with the various branches added, 
and even for last year, notwithstanding the slight reduction 
in profits, the dividend on the old deferred shares was at the 
rate of 15 per cent. for the year, with a proportionate payment 
on the new deferred shares in respect of the final dividend at 
10 per cent. per annum, with a small increase in the carry- 
forward. Moreover, it is explained that only a very small 
portion of the new capital raised has been remuneratively 





employed in the period covered by the accounts, and it i 


(Continued on nage 921.) 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 920) 
not expected that the full benefit will be received before the 
end of 19382. 
* * * * 
BowatTer’s PAPER MILs. 

The latest report of Bowater’s Paper Mills for the year 
ended September 30th last strengthens the favourable 
impression created by the report of a year ago, a substantial 
increase being shown in the profits. The directors, however, 
are pursuing a conservative policy, and, while maintaining 
the dividend on the ordinary shares at 74 per cent., they have 
placed a further £20,000 to the general reserve and increased 
the balance carried forward from a little over £28,000 to 
£38,763. The balance-sheet is also a satisfactory one. 

AO We EK 





Answets to Questions on the Press 


1. (a) 1853, (b) 1855, (c) 1861.——2. A Record of daily events 
posted up in Ancient Rome. 3. Edmund Burke, (House of 
Commons, 1774). 4. Morning Post (1772), The Times (1785). 
5. Charles Dickens of Daily News in 1846; John Forster. 6. The 
Star, by T. P. O’Connor in 1888. 7. In Coningsby, (Beacons- 
field), book 3, chapter I.——8. Local Authorities (Admission of 
Press to Meetings) Act 1908, Children Act 1908. 9. British 
Museum. 10. W. E. Gladstone (see his Life by Justin Macarthy). 
11. Lord Brentford (then Sir Wm. Joynson-Hicks) at Printers’ 
Pension Dinner, (see Times, November 17th, 1927). 12. London 
Gazette, founded in 1665 as Ozford Gazette”; twice weekly. 
13. John Stuart Mill On Liberty, about 1858. 


















































QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 9437.) 
Every Evening at 8.15. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30. 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, 


By Ruvotr BESIER. 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid ... wae Yen 106,000,000 
Reserve Fund ea aaa aie ue Yen 113,500,000 

Head Office, YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien 
(Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, 
Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, 
Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, 
Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, Seattle, Samarang, 
Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, ‘Tientsin, 
Tokyo, Tsinanfu, Tsingtau. 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. DAISUKE NOHARA, London Manager. 

Tondon Office: 7 Bishopsgate E.C. 2. 
































To CENTRAL AFRICA 
THE BENGUELA RAILWAY 


and 


LOBITO BAY 


in 
ANGOLA, PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA. 


THE SHORTEST ROUTE TO RHODESIA. | 
From Europe and North America. 


If you wish to travel to Central Africa by the shortest | 
route apply for free illustrated handbook to The Publicity | 
Agent, Benguela Railway Co., Princes House,95 Gresham 
Street, E.C. 2. 























fo winter sports 
enthusiasts 






is offered to study a very interesting and informa- 
tive booklet about the best winter sports grounds 
in Europe. If you are not acquainted with the 
wonders of Winter Sports in Norway this little 
book will be a revelation to you. 

Send for a copy, post free, to your Travel Agent or to 


NORWEGIAN STATE RAILWAYS 
Travel Bureau, Norway House, 23b Cockspur St., Londen, S.W. 















ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 
Capital (fully paid) (Oct., 1930 - £3,362,442 
Reserve Fund (Oct., 1930) + - £3,580,926 
Deposits (Oct., 1930) - - - £50,387,090 


OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL 
BANKING. 


A complete British, Colonial and Foreign Banking | 
Service. 

London Offices: City - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. | 

(Drummonds) 49 Charing Cross, S.W.1. | 
West End 64 New Bond St., W.1. 

1 Burlington Gardens, W.1 

(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 

General Manager: Sir ALEXANDER Kemp Wricut, K.B.E., D.L. 


The Bank has now acquired practically all the Shares of 
Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd. 


























Which would be the more 
acceptable to your | 
Dependents 


£1,300 or £1,000? 


The Scottish Provident Institution 


provides 
at early and middle ages a Whole Life Assurance for about 


£1,300 


with. the valuable right to share in the surplus under its il 
Distinctive System for the same premium ag is charged 
elsewhere for 


£1,000 


Full particulars will be sent on application— 
London (City) Office - 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3 [}] 
HEAD OFFICE - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
FUNDS £21,800,000 















































Prevent Colds “. . . I always put a 


Formamint tablet in 
my mouth when Influ- 
enza is about, and feel 
sure that that is why I 
escaped having it for 
some years.” 


Mr. N.W.G.—E. 


FORMAMINT 


WULFING BRAND 


At all Chemists, 2/6 a bottle conquers Sore Throat and 


Genatosan Ltd., Loughborough, protects you against infec- 
Leicestershire tious diseases. 
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WHEN YOU KEEP CHRISTMAS 
in safety, warmth and happiness 
DO NOT FORGET 
the heroic work of the Life-boats, in the winter gales, 
You cannot share in the actual work of rescue, but 
YOU CAN HELP 
THE INSTITUTION to build the Life-boats, reward the men, and pension 
the dependents of those who give their lives. 
WHEN YOU ARE MAKING YOUR 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
remember the Life-boatmen. 
Over 62,000 lives rescued from Shipwreck. 11 lives EVERY WEEK 
for 106 years! 
The Service is supported entirely by voluntary contributions. 
The Earl of Harrowby, George F. Shee, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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Offices 
11 BUCKINGHAM STREET, 
STRAND, LONDON, WC.2 
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Patrons —- THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN 
Vice-Patron - - - -— H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 
President - = - - THE EARL OF ATHLONE, K.G. 


CHRISTMAS 


is the Home Festival, but most 
Sailors will spend it away from 
home. 
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Please help us to give them “a bit 

of home,” the Christmas Message, 

and the Christmas Communion in 
110 Ports the world over. 


Our Funds are £5,000 
down this year. 


STUART C. KNOX, M.A.. Secretary. 











The Sailor's 





Christmas 






from the 


FAMILY 
CIRCLE 


but. not forgotten! 


ON CHRISTMAS DAY many Seamen in far- 

distant ports will be cut off from the home 
circle. But they will be entertained IN YOUR 
NAME at over 100 Homes and Hostels of The 
British Sailors’ Society. WIDOWS AND 
ORPHANS will share; the BOYS at our Train- 
ing Hostel, LIGHTHOUSE KEEPERS and 
LIGHTSHIPS’ CREWS, too, will be included. 


On behalf of the men who make “ Christmas” possible we 
ask for your generous help. 


BRITISH SAILORS’ SOCIETY 


Please send a “CHRISTMAS CHEER” GIFT NOW 
to The Hon, Treasurer: Sir Ernest W. Glover, Bt, 
680, Commercial Road, London, E. 14. 


Gen. Secy.: Herbert E. Barker. (Estd. 1818.) 








——————— 











Rowland’s Macassar Oil 
is sold in three sizes, 
3/6, 7/- & 10/6, 





Made in 2 colours. 

Red for dark hair; 

Golden for fair or 
grey hair. 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, LTD., 112 Guilford Street, London, W.C. 1. 











AN APPEAL FROM THE FATHERLESS 
Fatherless and other necessitous children are received from all 
parts of the country into the Alexandra Orphanage at Maitland 
Park, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W.3. 370 boys and girls are 
now resident receiving every care and an education which fits 
them to take their places as useful citizens. Others are awaiting 
vacancies. 


The 172nd ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL 


will be held on 


THURSDAY, 11 th Decem ber, 1930 
at the 
CLOTHWORKERS’ HALL, LONDON 


(By kind permission of the Master, Wardens, and Court). 
CHAIRMAN : 
J. ARTHUR RANK, Esq., D.L., J.P. 


The School needs £10,000 each year above its assured income, 

and gifts towards the Chairman's list may be sent to the 

Treasurer, THE RT. HON. LORD MARSHALL OF CHIPSTEAD, 
., K.C.V.O., at the offices of the 


ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE 


34/40 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 
_____ PLEASE ASK FOR ANNUAL REPORT. 
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; HOW AND WHERE YOU CAN HELP : 
SPECTATOR readers are invited to remember z 
5 the urgent claims of the institutions whose appeals 
appear below and on other pages in this issue 5 











CANCER ea peal po! 


HOSPITAL 


(FREE) 
FULHAM RD., LONDON, S.W. 3. 


No LETTERS. No PAayMENTs. 


THE FIRST SPECIAL HOSPITAL IN 
LONDON DEVOTED TO CANCER 
TREATMENT AND RESEARCH. 


Fully equipped and specially staffed. A 

certain number of beds are provided for 

advanced cases, who are kept comfortable 
and free from pain. 


AN URGENT APPEAL IS MADE FOR 


£150,000 


for a new Radiological Block and other 
extensions, which will add 80 beds to the 
Hospital, and 


ALSO FOR RADIUM 


Bankers—Coutts & Co., 440 Strand, W.C.2. 
Secretary—J. Courtney Buchanan, C.B.E. 


THE 


SOCIETY 








Mummy ve” 


WAIFS & STRAYS 


HAS NEARLY 4,800 SUCH 
LITTLE ONES IN ITS CARE. 
PLEASE SEND THEM 


to the Secretary, Rev. A. J. WESTCOTT, D.D., Old Town Hall, Kennington,S.E.11. | 
Cheques, etc., crossed Barclays and payable“ Waifs & Strays” 











A CHRISTMAS GIFT 























Special Christmas Appeal. 
THE POOR CLERGY RELIEF 


CORPORATION. 

38 Tavistock Place, London, W.C. 1. 
THIS CORPORATION gives assistance in money 
and clothing to the underpaid clergy of England 
Wales, Ireland, the Overseas Dominions and the 
Mission Field, their Widows and Orphan 
Daughters, in times of Sickness, bereavement, or 
other temporary distress. The Committee meet 
twice every month to consider the cases brought 
before them, and to make grants. They are 
guided solely by the WANT AND WORTH oi 
the Applicant. 

At this season of the year the applications for 
help show a marked increase, and a large fund 
is required to meet all the needs. Gifts of 
clothing of every description are also ‘most grate- 
fully received. 

The Corporation has aided over 53,000 ‘cases of 
clerical distress. 

Secretary: Capt. T. G. CARTER, R.N. 

HELP 1S EARNESTLY ASKED. 








CHARITY 
ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY 


The Charity Organisation Society 
maintains 30 centres in London, to 
which cases of distress and trouble can 
be referred by letter, telephone, or call. 
The best possible plans for the assist- 
ance of the persons, and the improve- 
ment of their condition, will be made 
in co-operation with all the available 
public and private agencies. 15,000 
such cases were dealt with last year, 
and £43,000 raised from all sources for 
their assistance. 
Contributions and enquiries 
should be addressed to 
THE SECRETARY, C.O.S., 
Denison House, 


296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 1. 
Telephone: Victoria 6164 and 6165. 








ERADICATE DISEASE 


Please send a Special Christmas Donation 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 


(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients an opportunity to 
become young women worthy of our race. 


Address :— 
SECRETARY, 283 Harrow Rd., London, W.9. 














HOME OF REST 
FOR HORSES 


Founded 1886. 


WESTCROFT FARM, CRICKLEWOOD, N.W.2 
(Formerly at Acton, W.) 
Patroness: Her Majesty THE QUEEN. 
President: Hts Grace THe DuxkE oF PorTLAND, 
K.G., G.C.V.O. 

PRINCIPAL OBJECT. To enable _ the 
poorer classes to procure rest and skilled 
treatment for their animals when such 

care is needed, 

Contributions in aid of this humane work 
are earnestly ed by yor, and will be 
gratefully received by the Society’s Bankers, 
Messrs. Coutts & Co., 440 Strand, W.C. 2; 
the Cashier of the R.S.P.C.A., 105 Jermyn 
St., S.W. 1; or the Secretary, at the Home. 











THE ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 

















CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


known, all the world over, as the ' 


R.S.P.C.A. 


Appeals to all humane people for assistance in the work of preventing cruelty to animals. | 





Donations should be sent to -—~ 


THE R.S.P.C.A., 105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 1 
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Genius and Courage 


made these books 





By Dr. MARIE STOPES 
MARRIED LOVE 


6s. net. Post free 6s. 4d. A new 
contribution to the solution of sex 
difficulties. 


ENDURING PASSION 


6s. net. Post free 6s. 4d. A con- 
tinuation of “ Married Love” for 
Married people. 


WISE PARENTHOOD 
3s. 6d. net. Post free 3s. 9d. A 


practical handbook on birth control. 
RADIANT 


MOTHERHOOD 


6s. net. Post free 6s. 4d. A book 
for those who are creating the future. 





PUTNAM 
24 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 


Rawle: Prints will Pictures 
for gifts to people of 
discriminating tastes 


RIGINAL Japanese Water Colours most delicately 
O executed, Etchings, Colour Prints and New Books on 

the Fine and Applied Arts, Collecting, etc., will be 
exhibited in the Foyle Art Gallery from Dec. 8th to Dec. 24th. 
Those who find it difficult to solve the “ present” problem are 
invited to visit this exhibition for suggestions. The Gallery is ! 
open daily (Sundays excepted) from 10 a.m. until 7 p.m. | 
Admission and Catalogue free. | 
If unable to pay a visit, send for Foyle’s Illustrated Catalogue 
of Colour Prints, Etchings and Engravings. A copy will be 
sent gratis on application for Catalogue 466 P. 


FOYLES London, W.C. 2 | 


(Gerrard 9310) 


| 
See ia ed | 





Charing 
Cross Road, 


























A CORRECTION 


COBDEN-SANDERSON 


regrets that the price of the Limited Edition of 
100 copies of 


THE ANNUAL 


was given as 63/- net in the last issue instead of 21/- 
net. The price of the Ordinary Edition was correctly 
given as 7s. 6d. net. 





Also, the Author of 


BITTER TEA 
is GRACE ZARING STONE 


Author of “The Heaven and Earth of Dona Elena.” 
































ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the 
British Commonwealth. 
LEADING CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 

WHERE IS EUROPE GOING ? 
THE UNITED STATES: THE SLUMP. 
THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE. 
ENGLAND IN THE GREAT DEPRESSION. 
INDIA: CONFERENCE OR INTRANSIGENCE. 
RUSSIAN REALITIES. 
THE CROWN AND THE DOMINIONS. 
CANADA: AN IMMIGRANT’S IMPRESSION. 
AFRICA FROM THE SOUTH. 

THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE. 
Also Articles from Great Britain, Ireland, Canada, 
Australia, South Africa and New Zealand, 

Price 5s. 9g copy, or 20s. per annum, United States 
and Canada $5 p.a. India Rs. 15 p.a., unless it is 
preferred to pay in sterling. Post Free. 











To be obtained through all Booksellers, Railway Bookstalls, and at 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON W.C.2. 


A CHALLENGE TO ‘NEURASTHENIA 
by D. M. Armitage. 


“Of interest to medical men both because it describes some 
of the methods of one who must have been a very able and 
lovable physi: rian to the sick in mind, and because it reveals 
the patient’s viewpoint. It is warmly to be recommended, for 
no doctor can read it without enriching his store of wisdom.” 
—Irish Journal of Medical Scicnee. 
Should be of great practical help to 
'"—The Universe. 


“Singularly useful. 
other. sufferers.’ 


Third Impression now ready. 


2/6 and 1/- net. | 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 38 GT. ORMOND STREET, W.C.1. 

















HANDKERCHIEFS PROLONG COLDS. 


It has now been definitely ascertained that every time a person with 
a cold uses a fabric handkerchief repeatedly he reinfects himself and 
prolongs the cold. A simple way to prevent this continual reinfection 
and, instead, give the cold a chance to disappear, is to use “ TOINOCO 
SILKY FIBRE” Aseptic Handkerchiefs once and destroy. Packed 
in sealed dustproof cartons of 50-for 2s., they can be obtained from 
all chemists or from the sole Proprietors, 

THE TOINOCO HANDKERCHIEF CO., LTD. 
(Dept. S.S.), 55 Hatton Garden, E.C.1. 

















BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


For those who like to spend their Christmas in a leisurely 
way a book is a welcome present, and in the spacious rooms 
of our new Court House premises we have set out a collection 
ot Books for Presents—books on all subjects, selected and 
classified. This arrangement, together with our new 
CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE, should make your book- 
buying easy. 

In the Court House is an Exhibition of the Books and Printing of the 

Oxford University Press. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD. 


BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY: THE KING 


350 Oxford Street, London, W. 1 


TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 3601, 


description is transacted throug 
throughout Australia and New 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid-up Capital ° £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund wee =££4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of ‘Proprietors under the Charter |. £ 4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
the numerous branches of the Bank 


Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 



































Here is a lovable and ingratiating gift 


The RICHMOND 


LEG REST 


Ensures really restful relaxa- (Pat. Pdg.) 

tion, is more restful than bed weees: fold uct 
m and is scientifically perfect. support— 

Folds away like a campstool: - under knee, - 

Adaptable to any chair and under heel 

length of leg. pony bo ball fa 


Full Price Li sts from Leading 
Stores or direct from: 


Feans Ltd. (Dept. S.), i, High Holborn, W. a 1 
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FREE ADVICE 


ON 


TRAVEL MATTERS 


The Travel Bureau of the Spectator is conducted solely 
If, therefore, you propose taking a 
sea-cruise this winter or any other form of holiday, let 
your difficulties be solved in advance by the Travel 
You can write to him in full confidence, and 
you will be placed under no obligation either to book 
tickets or to accept any suggestions he may offer. 
Many hundreds of our readers have already written to 
show their gratitude for the really useful advice given them. 


for your benefit. 


Manager. 


Write to-day to: 


THE TRAVEL MANAGER, THE Spectator, LTD., 
99, Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 


£24 
£41, 





No shareholders. 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 


at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


35 
45 


99 99 > 


i? 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 


than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, £.C. 2. 


No commission. 





LIBERTY’S 


THE MOST 


BEAUTIFUL GIFTS 
IN THE WORLD 
CATALOGUE FREE. 
REGENT STREET, W. 1. 


A VISIT INVITED. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD. 


Established 1837. 
£12,000,000; 
(together, 


are also made. 


application. 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Incorporated 1880. 
Paid-up C. 
£8,850,000) ; 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches a the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained da 


HEAD OFFICE: 


Capital authorised and issued, 
— £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £4,850,00d 

eserve Liability of Proprietors, #£8,000,000. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
DEPOSITS 


71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 








Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


line. 


74% for 26 ; and 10% for 52. 


Series discounts : 
Instructions shouid reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Pa London, W.C. 1, with remittance 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 


23% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





THE ROYAL NORTHERN GROUP 
OF HOSPITALS 

NORTHERN HOSPITAL, 
Holloway, N.7. 


The Largest General 
Hospital in North London. 


ROYAL 





THE CANCE R HOSPITAL 


FRE 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, 
DEVOTED BOTH Td 
TREATMENT AND TO RESEARCH. 

A certain number of beds are provided for advanced 
cases who are kept comfortable and free from pain. 
An urgent appeal is made for £150,000 for a 
new Radiological Block and other ex- 
tensions which will add 80 beds and 
also for Radium. 


CITY of LONDON HOSPITAL 
FOR DISEASES OF THE HEART AND LUNGS. 
Victoria Park, E. 2, 


STILL NEEDS £12,000 
FOR URGENT STRUCTURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
£4,000 ADDITIONAL — INCOME, 
£20,006 
To reopen THE CONVALESCENT HOME 
closed for lack of funds, 


S.W. 3. 








IMPERIAL 
CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


(under the direction. of the Royal College of Physicians 
of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England). 
The scope of the work embraces detailed investigation of 
Cancer as it occurs in the human race and in the vertebrate 
animal kingdom. 

Donations and subscriptions should be sent to the 
HONORARY TREASURER, 8-11 Queen Square, Bloomsbury, 
from whom also a form of Bequest can be obtained. 





HOT MUG OF COCOA and three slices of bread, 
L butter and jam is given to hundreds of little hungry 
children every week. Remember the little ones these 
bitter mornings. 3d. pays for one breakfast, 2s. 6d. for 
ten, 10s. for 40, and 25s. for 100. How many may I 
ente rtain as your guests ?—Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, East 
Mad Mission, Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road; 
Londoa, E. 1. 








PERSONAL 





RTHRITIS—RHEUMATISM—and a thousand other 

ailments are caused by Pyorrhoea. [f you have 

the discase or fear it, write to the Secre' tary, PYORRHOSOL 

(Dept. 4), 165/7 Waterloo Road, 8.E.1, for full free 
advice as to prevention and cure. 





ry.O MEMBERS OF THE JEWISH FAITH. 

Liberal Judaism shows you that the religion of the 
Jew and the progress achieved in secular knowledge are 
not. in contlict but are in harmony. For your own sake 
and the sake of your children you may care to learn 
more about this and other activities of the Jewish 
Religious Union for the advancement of Liberal 
Judaism, For further information please communicate 
with the Hon. Secs., J.R.U., 28 St. John’s Wood Road, 
London, N.W. 8. 





TF\HIS BITTER WEATHER our poor people, an® 

especially the children, suffer greatly. Clothing 
boots, also toys and books for the children’s Christma 
greatly needed.—Rev. F'. W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mis 
es Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, Londo: 
i. 1. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., 
WANTED 





VACANT AND 








YARN 
4 good pay.—GRANT, Bb. 


Showcards for u 
Albans 


money at home writing 
204. St 





AGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD.—There will be 
vacancies for one or more Choristers shortly. 
Education at the College School. Competition Tuesday, 
December 16th. For details write to the Rev., The Dean 
of Divinity. 





oe ye A ey ee SCHOOL. 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP will be vacant at Mid- 
summer, 1931. Salary £900 per annum. School house 
rent free, accommodation for 52 boarders. 

Applicants must be Graduates of a University of 
U.K., but not necessarily in Holy Orders. 

Applications to be sent in by January 15th, 1931. 

Further particulars can be obtained from 

é 3. P. DEBENHAM, 

Education Office, 

St. Albans, 





| YS aleatalsinaatalaial OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
RHODES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GRAIZAMS- 
TOWN 


SENIOR LECTURER IN GERMAN. 


Applications are invited for the above Lectureship. 

SALARY.—£450 x £25 — £650. The commencing 
salary will depend on the qualifications and experience 
of the successful applicant. 

Duty.—In the first instance on ae for two 
years, commencing on April 23rd, 1931. 

TRANSPORT.—£40 will be allowed towards travelling 
expenses, subject to a proportionate refund in the 
event of resignation within three years. 

Applications, with copies of testimonials, all in 
triplicate, must reach the SECRETARY, Office of the 
High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, 
73 Strand, W.C.2 (from whom application forms and 
further particulars may be obtained), not later than 
December 29th, 1930. 





Fe MARGARET HALL, OXFORD.—Applica- 
4 tions are invited for the SUSETTE TAYLOR 
FELLOWSHIP of £150 for graduates intending to do 
independent work involving study abroad. Applica- 
tions by January 3lst.—Further particulars from the 
HALL SECRETARY. 





ADY MARGARET HALL, OXFORD.—Applica- 

4 tions.are invited for a SENIOR SCHOLARSHIP 

of the maximum value of £80 per annum tenable from 

October, 1931, by a graduate wishing to read for an 

Oxford research degree or to. pursue some Other definite 

course. of research. Applications by January 3lst.— 
Further particulars from the HALL SECRETARY, 
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Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements.—Cowt. 
J UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING ‘COL- DVICE A ' SCHOOLS y 
wien vd Pn gael AND A LEG bE, Chelsea pa ay S.W. 3. (Day and Resi- A CON’ TINENT, sand. TUTOR'S OUSTAR te 





J ADY MARGARET HALL, OXFORIJ¢.—The Council 

of Lady Margaret Hall will shortly proceed to the 
appointment of an ASSISTANT BURSAR to hold office 
from April, 1931. Experience in catering and Home- 
nursing required.—Applications to be sent by January 
20th, 1931, to the PRINCIPAL, from whom further 
particulars can be obtained. 





TNIVERSITY OF 80 UTH AFRICA. 
) ee ee 
KHODES UNIVERSITY . COLLEGH, GRAHAMS- 
TOWN. 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH. 
Applications are invited for the above Chair, 
SaLaARY.—£650 x £25 — £900. 

Duty.—In the first instance on probation for two 
years commencing on April 23rd, 1931. 

QUALIFICATIONS.—High. Academic distinction in 
French ; knowledge of Italian and Spanish desirable. 

TRANSVORT.—£50 will be allowed towards travelling 
expenses, subject to a proportionate refund in the 
event of resignation within three years. 

Applications, with copies of testimonials, all in tripli- 
cate, must reach the SECRETARY, Office of the High 
Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, 73 Scrand, 
W.C. 2 (from whom application forms and further 

articulars may be obtained), not later than Decem- 
ver 2 th, 1930. 











LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


JUAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM. 
| Head-Master: P. Bouton, M.A., formerly Head 
‘ef the Physics and Engineering Dept. of Oundle School. 

Public School represented on Head-Masters’ Con- 
ference. Boarders only, ages 8—19. Separate Pre- 
paratory Department. Scholarships £80 to £25 per 
annum awarded by examination in June. Exhibitions 
£30 per annum available each term for sons of clergy 
See Public Schools Year Book. 


FAROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. —COL- 
“  LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 








GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman, 
Cc. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss EK. EK. 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarships 


Loan Fund, and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 


| 1 GQ FOREIGN OFFICE, HOME CIVIL, «ec. 
mt JehIDe 1928, 16 places ; 1929, 22 places ; 
1930, 41 places. 
Davies’s, 5 Sussex Place, W. 2. Padd. 3252. 
COLLEGE, 


R OYAL HOLLOWAY 
v (University of London). 
Principal: Miss KE. C. HiGains, B.A. 

The Lent Term commences on Thursday, January 15th, 
1931. The College prepares women students for the 
London Degrees in Science and Arts. Ten Entrance 
Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, and several Exhibi- 
tions of not more than £35, tenable for three years, will 
be offered for competition in March, 1931. For further 
particulars, apply to the Secretary, Royal Holloway 
College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 














SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


. ‘ x 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
FOR EDUCATED GIRLS, 

Careful Modern Training, culminating in First-class 
POSTS on Completion. No Waiting. 

Four EXHIBITIONS Granted Annually to hel; 
clever girls. Please ask for details. 





MODERN LANGUAGES, French, German, and 
Spanish, and the SHORTHAND of each language 


Taught Commercially. , 

MISS MILDRED RANSOM 

BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 2 
Paddington 6302. 





VAREERS FOR EDUCATED PUPILS.—Training in 

‘all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages. A few vacancies 
which qualify for first-class appointments.—Centra 
Employment Burean, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 





GUARANTEED SALARIED 
x POSITIONS. 


Kensington College, founded in 1887 and pioneer in 
Secretarial and Business Training, gives every student a 
written guarantee to provide a good alaried post on 
completion of training. Because of the excellence of its 
training, the demand of Kensington College-trained 
students always exceeds the supply. Full details 
with prospectus, from 

Mr. D. M. Munrorp, Director, 
KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
Bishop’s Road, London, W. 2. 
Zelephone : Paddington 9046. 

Residential accommodation for girls in the College 
buildings. 


MVRAINING SOCIAL WORK, 
ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 





FOR 


Resident students (from 18, upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 


bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full parti- 
calars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 





dential.)—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ expe- 
rience with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary term. Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER, 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
NAUTICAL TRAINING. 


i= ‘WORCESTER,’ off Greenhithe, Kent. 
Capt. Supt., Lt.-Commander G. C. Steele, V.C., 
R.N.—This College is for. the training of youths as 
flicers in the Mercantile Marine. Two years’ training 
ounts as one year’s sea service for qualified cadets. 
ommissions granted by the Admiralty in the R.N. and 
R.N.R. -Scholarships. Age limit 12 to 16 vears. 
Moderate terms.—Apply SECRETARY, Thames Nauti- 
val College (Dept. R.3S.), 72 Mark Lane, London, E.C, 3. 








a= SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE.—£60 
Scholarships. Junior ‘Tests, March 9th to 12th. 
Senior Tests, June 1st to 4th—Apply ABBOTSHOLME 
SCHOOL, near Rocester, Stafford. 





~!: EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Fully 

equipped Public School on a splendid site of 60 
acres, overlooking the City. Very healthy situation. 
Separate Junior School. Preparation for Universities, 
Army, &c. For prospectus write to Rev. Canon W. E, 
Burnside, M.A., Head-Master. 








CO-EDUCATION 


( AK TREE SCHOOL (Ltb.), DORKING, SURREY. 
Home and Day School. Girls, 5-14; boys, 5-10. 

Healthy situation. Preparation for 

Prospectus from HEAD-MISTRESS. 





entire charge. 
Public Schools, 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


eee oe HOUSE SCHOOL, HAYWARDS 

HEATH, SUSSEX.—A Junior House has now been 
pened for girls from 7 to 12. High position, large 
zrounds, riding. Resident.trained nurse. Entire charge 








undertaken.—Principals: Miss Moberly and Miss 
Rosemary Young, M.A. (Oxon). 
IGHFIELD, OXHEY, HtRTS.—Principal, Mrs. 


ROBLEY BROWNE. Private Residential School 
f4 Girls. Tele. ‘ Watford 616.” 





| noe MOUNT COLLEGE, WORTH PARK, 
THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX. 


A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 
(Founded 1871.) 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, M.A. 
For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &¢., apply 
to Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. G. Sleep, 
Memorial Hall, l’arripgdon Street, London, E.C, 4, 








QS" BRANDON'S C.D.S.,. BRISTOL. (Founded 
K =1831). Public school for d.’s of Clergy and Laity. 
fees Foundationers (d. of clergy), £70-£73. 
Non-Foundationers (d. of clergy or laity), £120. 
Entrance Schol. March. Leaving Schols. to Univs. 
Head-Mistress: Miss E. M. ALMOND. 





S': HELEN’S, COCKERMOUTH.—Recognized by 
h the Board of Education. Principal : Miss WHEELER, 





goer 48 girls over 10, SURREY HILLS; sunny, 
h spacious house, lovely extensive grounds; every 
comfort and care ; cultivation of courteous manners and 


good carriage; excellent modern education; special 
opportunities for music, French, and games. Fees 


135-150 gns.—Write Box 1646, the Spectator. 





i oes DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 


modern 


Boarding School on public school fines, 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 


Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
oast air. Excellent playing fields. 


Bracing south 
Highly qualified 





statf. Principal: Miss Lucretia Cameron, Fin. Hon, 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 
MNHE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record; individual care. 
Scholarships available.--Apply, the PRINCIPALS 





5 iw? GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, 
LANE END, BUCKS,—Sound education on mod- 
ern lines. Individual gifts studied. Self-expression and 
initiative developed. Happy home life. School orches- 
tra. The house stands in 61 acres, 550 ft. above sea level 
Prospectus from Mrs, C. H. NICHOLLS, Principal. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





\CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & JI. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. ‘Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 





MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c is 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
«& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone « 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1837, 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS. 





CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 

J advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, «&c.), to Messrs. ‘Truman «& 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street 
London, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines)’ 
Publishers of ““ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s, 6d., post free 3s. 3d, 














PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


| gc estclalyeaigee Chas. Seymour gives 

lessons on HOW TO SPEAK extempore. (Bar 
Pulpit, Platform, Banquet.) Also Voice, Breathing’ 
Confidence. Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C.2. 


ge ea Vicarage, Isle of Wight.—A delightful 
\O home for one or two small children as companions to 
a boy of four years. Highly recommended by the Revd, 
Dr. Bickersteth, Canon of Canterbury, Major-General 
C, R. Simpson, C.B., and others, 








private 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


BETTER TYPEWRITING and duplicating service is 
Be offered you at minimum cost by Miss Sergeant, 6, 
Talbot House, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. Tem. Bar, 2269, 








NOR efficient, accurate and cheap typewriting, why not 
send your MSS., &c., to Miss GRouSE, 35 Church 
Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1? Gerrard 1542. 





if EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 hours profitable; booklet free.-—REGENT IN. 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W, 8, 


I ITERARY Typewriting carefully&promptly executed 
4 MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000 
Miss N. McFariane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westclitf-on-Sea, 


ss. TYPHD, 1s. 1,000) words, including carbcn 
copy. Accuracy guaranteed.—MONA STvart, 
14 Frewin Road, London, 8.W. 18. 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
; &ec., required. Send Stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1, 














TIVRANSLATION and Typing of Literary Work from 
MSS. or Type.—Strand Typewriting and Secre- 


tarial Service, 203 Strand, London, W.C, 2. 

£? ied f) A YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 
Feo Lied L.C.A. pupil earns—others £9 per week, £31 
per month, Why not learn this fascinating hobby by post ? 
Specimen Lesson and ** Guide 8S ”’ free from London Col- 
lege of Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle Street, W. 1—the 
school with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 








——saaeareenacrranaatd 


PUBLICATIONS 





ane MONTH over 25,000 people read THE 
4 EAST END STAR. Full of fascinating articles 
and pictures of East End life. Send your name and 
address and I will send you a copy of this month's issue, 
-~Rey. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, KE. 1. 








CHRISTMAS BOOKS, CARDS, &c. 
VHRISTMAS CARDS.- 










Send for Sample Packets. 

J BURNHAM ABBEY SERIES Cards (18 varieties) 
33. 2d, post free ; Calendars (7 varieties) 9s. post free ; 
Ivorines (4 varieties) 6s. 6d. post free. New and artistic 
designs. CANTABRIGIA SERIES Cards and Calendars (5 
varieties) 3s. 2d. post free. Sample packets containing 8 
beautiful reproductions in colour from = Ackermann’s 
famous prints of Cambridge, 4s. 3d. post tree,—W. 
HEFFER AND SONS, LTD., CAMBRIDGE. 











VHKISTMAS CARDS AND CALENDARS 

/ of Beauty and Originality: designs by Clifford 
Webb, and the Medici, kavil, Holly Bush and Poetry 
Bookshop publications on show. Send for catalozues 
and a selection at 5s., 10s., or £1. Manuscript Books, 
covered with attractive Italian or Pattern papers, 5s. 
and 2s. Book and Library Lists, 1s. 6d. each. 

F. J. WARD, 3 Baker Street, London, W. 1. 


ENRY J. GLAISHER will be pleased to send his 
Christmas Catalogue of New Books at reduced 
prices. It contains a comprehensive selection of books 
‘n all branches of literature suitable for presents for 
voung and old.—55 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1. 








yVHE PAX SHOP, 35B Sloane Street (Hans Cresceut), 
London, 8.W. 1. Telephone: 3516, 


The Pax Books and Pax Cards, Carols, Calendars, 
Hand-coloured and Scissor-cut Pictures for Children’s 
Corners and Nurseries, Christmas Cribs, Triptychs, 
Pedestals and Canopies, Statues, Prayer-desks, Christmas 
Books, Children’s Prayer Books, Altar Linen, Vestments, 
Handwoven Hangings. 








TO CONNOISSEURS 


TOTABLE WORKS OF ART NOW ON THE 
MARKET is the subject o. a 34-page illustrated 
Supplement in the December number of Vhe Burlington 
Magazine. This issue also contains three colour-plates 
and 16 pages in monotone, Price as usual 2s. 6d. (38. 
post free), Burlington Magazine, Bank Buildings, 164 St. 
James's Street, London, 8.W. 1, 
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SWISS RESORTS 


WITZERLAND.—LAUSANNE, LUTRY. 
S CHATEAU BIENVENUE., _ First-class - finishing 
oo for girls. Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science. 
summer holidays and winter sports in the Alps. Escort 
from and to London.—Principal: Melle Rufer. 











FOREIGN HOTELS 


YANNES, HOTEL BRISTOL.—Central, sunny; in 
beautiful park ; no noise ; no dust; v. mod. ; run 
h, and c. water ; ex. cuisine ; tennis.—A. SCHAER, prop. 











class Family Hotel on Sea Front. Centre «f 


\ ENTON.—Hotel de Menton et du Midi. First 
Town. ( Garden Restaurant. 





ENTONE. 
N HOTEL BELLEVUE. 

Exceptionally quiet situation in its gardens, occupyiny 
the whole hillside, Uninte rupted view of the sea. No 
trams, trains in the vicinity, yet within 5 minutes o 
town’s centre. —CHURCHMAN, Proprietors. 





ali ESCURB. 
GOLF HOTEL 
On the Links (Tennis), 
150 Rooms. 100 Baths 
October 15th to May 15th. 








APARTMENTS 





THY not live within a 1d. "bus fare of Bond Street ? 

Come ta 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER- 

RACE, Hyde Park, W. 2. Room & bkfst. from 56 daily. 
Baths free. No tips. H. and ec. water all bedroom. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &e. Any condition; large or 
small quantities ; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Cail or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world.- BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock St., 
Oxford St., London, W. | (faving Marshall & Snelgrove), 











FOR SALE 


YUCCESSFUL Girls’ Sehool for Sale, South Coast. 
b) Principal retiring. Excellent premises. Net profits 
about £1.000 a year.-- Apply Box 1655, the Spectator, 


CLOTHES TURNING 


fag TY - CURKALL, world’s leading TUR? NC ‘OAT 
JALIST. SLB. Overcoats TURNED — 

308.3; D. i “360. ; Suits, 40s.; Frock coats converted 

into morning coats, 30s.—6 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 




















HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 


WULLETON'’S HERALDIC OFFICES, LTD., of 

J 2 King Street, St. Jaimes’s, S.W. 1, specialize in 
the tracing of pedigrees, in Heraldic work of every 
deseription and in designs for all purposes. 











FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


A PPLES FOR CHRISTMAS.—The'finest cating apple 
P in the world, ENGLISH COX’S ORANGE PIP- 
PINS, from 15/- per 20 1b. case; eB 10 Ib. case, 
carrlag e paid, cash with order. Further particulars 
from Dept. 1, Overbury Orchards, Kemerton, Glos. 











BLUE STAR 


PLEASURE CRUISES 





CHRISTMAS 
CRUISE 


19 DAYS FROM 38 GNS. 
TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON, 
DECEMBER 19th. 


Visiting Ceuta (for Tetuan), 

Palermo, Naples,  Ville- 

franche (for Nice and 

Monte Carlo), Malaga and 
Lisbon. 

BY BRITAIN’S WONDER SHIP 


“ARANDORA 
STAR” 


Apply for full particulars to: 


THE BLUE STAR LINE 

3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W. | 

(Gerrard 5671). Liverpool: 10 Water 
Street, or Principal Tourist Agents. 








I ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib., Is. 1d. 

per lb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 2d. per Ib. 
Smoked or pale dried. All rail paid. Full price list 
post free.—E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 








i? ELLENT home-made shortbread in dainty fingers 
Boxes 3s. and 5s. 9d., post free.—Miss Mite hell, 
22 Cedar Place, Aberdeen. 





rJXURKEYS, fine, 8s. ; fat Geese, 7s. 6d. ; roastg. Fowls, 





Ducks, 7s. pr., trssd.— A. Blanchfie Id, "Bandon, Cork. 


7 MAS BEST TURKEYS.—12s. 6d., 15s. each, largest 
d birds £1 5s. each. Superior geese, 9s., 11s., 13s. each. 
Real chicken, &s., 9s., 10s. pair. Trussed, 211 post paid. 
Norah Donoghue, The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 








CREMATION 


YREMATION SOCIETY.—Life Me lembe rship £5 5s., 
or six annual subs. of 21s. includes cremation at any 
British Crematorium (22 established), and pro pvision for 
cremation abroad. Prospectus free from 23 Nottingham 
Place, London, W.1. Tel.: Welbeck 4163. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


gg ech CROTAL scented Motor Rugs in a 

large variety of exquisite designs, now offered direct 
to the public for the first time. -These warm luxurious 
rugs have all the popular characteristics of real Harris 
tweed, and make instant appeal to all genuine lovers of 
Highland Homespun products. For fuller particulars 
apply NEWALL, 246 Stornoway, Scotland. 


 - CIGARETTES from Real Turkish (Near East) 

Tobacco ; matured by nature only ; 6s. 3d. per 100, 
post free, = or cork-tipped ; 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 
57s. 6d.—Remit to the manufacturers of Choice Rare 
Tobaccos, J.J. FREEMAN CO. LD., 90 PICCADILLY, 
W.1. “SOLACE CIRCLES ” Pipe’ Tobacco 12s. 4d. 
per 4 1b. tin, post extra. 


y™ SALE.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, newly cut, 
various sizes; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. List free.— 
Rev. W. B. Tuompson, Grafton Vicarage, York. 














AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free—Henry A. Ward. 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 28. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2}°, for 6 
insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 





] OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM” 
4 Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur. ‘Tobacco 
matured by nature only; 6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
facturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J. J. FREEMAN 
& CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 





PEAL LACE !—YOUGHAL! Beautiful Lrish Needle- 
point and Crochet laces; handkerchiefs, collars, 
flounces, tea-cloths, d’oyleys, clesiastical lace, &c. 
Direct from lace industry.—-PRESENTATION CONVENT, 
Youghal, Co. Cork, 









2 





|S agp SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, «c., 
also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters, plain or in the 
famous “ Fair Isle’ Patterns, from the real, soft, cosy, 
elastic, native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR Liss 
THAN SHOP PRICES.—Write for Illustrated Booklet, 
$295, WM. D. JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


| EAL Shetland hand-knit woollen goods. Jumpers, 

scarves, berets, &c., &c. From stock or knitted to 
own measurements.—Send for illustrated catalogue to 
Miss M. J. Smita, Midyell, Lerwick. 


[Ff ery Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat* 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland 


YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; big profits 
-Rainbow Pottery t,., Dept. “S,”’ Lindfield, Sussex. 


‘TONE for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
WO & Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield. 














BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 





A? BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
y Comforts with baths and other 7 of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift 


Rats. ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL. First- 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C, 
Large Garage, Historical associations from A.D. 1759. 


CS YHELTENHAM.—Vegetarian House, lovely surround- 
ings. Every comfort. Inexpe nsive auturon & winter 
terms. Garage. Phone 3581. Lake House, Pittville Park. 


I ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
. BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. Illd, 
Guidefrom J.T. CULLEY, Manager. 


{VAST BOURNE—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
WFaci ing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
English chef. Winter terms from 2$ gns. ’Phone 311. 


| er: TER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H.& c. 
water & radiators in bedms. Lift. Nt. porter. "Phone 4071. 


| ARROGATE.—THE CAIRN, first class, Accom- 
modation 300. Write for Illustrated Tariff. 


\ ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Cireatest 
4 Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure. 270 
Bedrooms ; those with h. & ¢. from 15s. per day, inclu- 
sive, others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 


| ITTLEHAMPTON.— Quiet, pleasant Christmas Holi- 
4 days in comfortably furnished Hotel facing the 
rea. Excellent food, 

Tnclusive winter terms from three guineas weekly.— 
Apply SOUTHLANDS, Littlehampton. 
































NURREY TRUST INNS for excellent country 
hk quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey. 
~Apply for list, stating requirements, to SkCKETARY, 
53 High Street, Guildford. 


ONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, Gt. Russell St., 

4 W.1. Facing British Museum. 200 Rooms 
with hot and cold water. Bedroom and Breakfast from 
8s. 6d. per night. Special inclusive terms on application. 





THNOKQUAY.—GRAND HOTEL. On Sea Front. First 
class. 200 rooms fitted with h. & ¢. water, Suites & 
rooms with baths. Garage. Philip Brown's “ Revellers ” 
Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for the scason. 
FINORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL. Daddy Hole Plain. 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 200 feet above sea. 
A.A. and R.A.C. Tel.: Hydrotel. ‘Phone: 2207. 
FINORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariif ‘apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655 
FNOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart. 
Ist class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar.’ Phone: Totnes 14, 


J ENTNOR.—Belmont Private Hotel. Ideal situation 
facing south and sea. Bedrooms H. & ¢., gas fires. 
Garages. Winter 24 gns. Christmas 34 gns. week. 
OTEL CONSTANCE, 23-24 Lancaster Gate, Hyde 
Park, W. 2.—Very pleasantly situated, overlooking 
Hyde Park. Spacious public rooms charmingly fur- 
nished. (as fires in all bedrooms, running h. & c. water 
now being extended to ail. Lift. Night porter. 
Terms from 34 gns. weekly and from 12s. 6d. per day. 
*Phone: Paddington 8083. 
V HY not live within a Id. "bus fare of Bond Street 7? 
Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER- 
RACE, Hyde Park, W. 2. Room & bkfst. from 5/6 daily. 
Baths free. No tips. H. and c. water all bedrooms, 





























DEFORMED INNS. 


Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS ana 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION. 


LTD 
P. R. H. A., LTD., ST. GEORGE'S Hous, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W.1. 





I ONDON. 
a CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 


High-class unlicensed Hotels. 


IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STRELT, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 


Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms. 

Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakiast, 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—ss. 6d, 
Summer months—April to November—10s.  Larzely, 
patronized by Clergy and professional classes. 





\ HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 3t. 

George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfast, 
6s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. ‘With dinner, 6s. 6d., or 
2 guineas weekly. 
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New | 
“) CAMBRIDGE BOOKS ®& | 
| 
CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGIC | 
HISTORY HEROES 
Vol. VIil : —— and the Mediterranean, Slaves of Passion | 
218—133 B.C. : 
Edited by S. A. Cook, F. E. Adcock, and ,, , By Lily B. Campbell | 
With 14 plates in collotype. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. | 
M. P. Charlesworth A study and analysis of the four great tragedies in | 
Royal 8vo. 35s. net. the light of what can be discovered about the thought 
This volume deals with the rapid advance of Rome to of Shakespeare’s contemiporaries and their theories | 
a position of predominance over the older Great Powers concerning the passions. : | 
of the Mediterranean world. Beginning with the Miss Campbell is the author of Scenes and Machines | 
struggle of Rome against Hannibal, it carries the on the English Stage during the Renaissance, which 
history of the Republic down to the year 133. was published in 1923. 
Volume of Plates III. Prepared by C. T. SELTMAN. | 
Illustrating Volumes VII & VIII. Royal 8vo. 15s. net. A HISTORY OF EARLY XIXth 
| 
CONSTITUTIONAL CENTURY DRAMA, 1800-1850 || 
DOCUMENTS OF THE REIGN By Allardyce Nicoll | 
2 volumes (not sold separately). Demy 8vo. 30s. net. | 
OF JAMES I, A.D. 1603-1625 The same methods of treatment have been employed in | 
Edited, with an historical commentary, these volumes as in the author’s previous works, the aim 
of the series being to provide a guide both to the 
By J. R. Tanner theatrical tendencies and to the dramatic activities of 
Royal 8vo. 18s. nel. the period. An appendix has been compiled containing 
A companion volume to the editor’s Tudor Constitu- a list of the plays produced during these 50 years; of 
tional Documents, which is now generally recognised these there were over 11,000. 
as the standard source-book of the period. ' 
ENGLISH AND NORSE LORD BALFOUR IN HIS 
DOCUMENTS RELATION TO SCIENCE 
relating to the Reign of Ethelred the By Lord Rayleigh 
Unread With a frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
y An account of Lord Balfour's early history and mental 
By Margaret Ashdown development, his scientific and philosophical thought, 
Demy 8vo. 16s. net. and. his administrative work for scientific, industrial, 
The nucleus of this volume is an edition of the Old and medical research. 
English Battle of Maldon, and an attempt to estimate 
the literary and historical value of the poem. TEN MEDIEVAL STUDIES 
with four appendices 
THE DUTCH BARRIER, = 
By G. G. Coulton | 
1705-1719 Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. | 
By the late Roderick Geikie and These essays are intended to defend the moderate | 
Isabel A. M Anglican position against the misrepresentations of 
asd é ° ontgomery writers who disparage modern civilization in com- | 
With a map. Demy 8vo. 21s. nel. parison with a purely imaginary and unhistorical idea 
Professor G. M. Trevelyan, who contributes a short of medieval life. 
memoir of Geikie to this volume, describes the Dutch | 
Barrier Treaty as “the hinge of European Diplomacy | 
for that generation.” THE eter GREEK 
I NCE 
CHARLES TALBOT | 
By C. W. Cranley 
Duke of Shrewsbury With a map. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 1 
By T. C. Nicholson, M.A., and A study of British Policy in the Near East 1821—33. 
. . The author has selected this period for two reasons. 
A. S. Turberville, M.A., B.Litt. In the first place it marks the beginnings of Medern | 
‘With 2 portraits. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. Greece and the decline of Turkey, and in the second 
© An excellent and well-documented account of Shrews- it is the turning point in the relations of England and | 
bury’s relations with the Crown from James II to Russia which makes comprehensible the temper of the I} 
George I.”"—The Saturday Review. Crimean War. | 
THE CARDINAL OF LORRAINE A HISTORY OF SCIENCE | 
AND THE COUNCIL OF TRENT and its relations with Philosophy and Religion \ 
By YI. O. Evennett By W. C. Dampier-Whetham 1 
Demy 8vo. 25s. net. Second Edition. Royal 8vo. 18s. net. | 
A study in the Counter-Reformation. The author main- “Mr Dampier-Whetham traces the evolution of scien- | 
tains that the first two and a half years of the ponti- tific thought and research from the dawn of history | 
ficate of Pius IV constituted the critical period which in Babylonia and Egypt to the discoveries and theories | 
finally determined the ultimate orientation of the of the present year. Amazingly omniscient . . . 
Counter-Reformation. admirably plunned and written.”—T he Spectator. 
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